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PREFACE 

This volume continues the policy that has characterized the publica- 
tion of Yearbooks in recent years by the National Society for the Study 
of Education, namely, to present discussions that deal directly with the 
practical problems of readjustment that now confront American educa- 
tors, and to include descriptions and suggestions that will prove of direct 
practical value to teachers and administrators in solving these problems 
in their own schools. 

At the meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association in Richmond, Virginia, in February, 19x4, the 
Committee on Economy of Time from this organization presented a 
report and was continued for another year. Members of this committee 
who were also members of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, and who were familiar with the policy of the latter organization 
in publishing Yearbooks before the meeting at which they were to be 
discussed, suggested the possibility of the National Society’s publishing 
the 1915 report of the committee in this way. This plan was adopted 
and carried out. The present volume is the result. 




PART I 
INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER I 

THE MINIMUM ESSENTIALS IN ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
Report op the Committee on Economy op Ti me 

H. B. WILSON, Chairman 
Superintendent of Schools, Topeka, Kansas 

This report to the National Department of Superintendence by its 
committee on Economy of Time in Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion, made with the assistance of a number of co-operating investiga- 
tors, constitutes the fourth large effort within the last two decades by 
some branch of the National Education Association to examine and 
improve the curriculum of the public schools. Attention was first 
directed to the high-school curriculum in the report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten. The report of the Committee of Fifteen was concerned 
with the training of teachers and the organization of city schools, 
but it also gave large attention to the correlation of the studies of the 
elementary schools. The report of the Committee of Twelve on Rural 
Schools, in its treatment of instruction and discipline, discussed the 
course of study, accepting the report of the Committee of Fifteen on the 
several branches of the course of study. 

The present report on the minimum essentials in certain subjects of 
the elementary curriculum is one result of an effort to develop a program 
for economizing time in public-school education. The attack on this 
large problem was begun in the National Council of Education in 1903 
under the leadership of President Emeritus James H. Baker. 1 The 

* The chief initial impetus toward the movement for economizing time in educa- 
tion, probably antedating somewhat the attack on the problem by the National 
Council, was given by the late President William R. Harper, of the University of 
Chicago, before a notable gathering at the University in the autumn of 1902, where 
he read a brief paper proposing a scheme for saving two years of time in the com- 
pletion of a college course. Participating in this discussion were the late Superintend- 
ent Louis Soldan, of St. Louis, and Professor John Dewey. See “Shortening the 
Years of Elementary Schooling,” by John Dewey, School Review , II, 17, January, 
i9<=>3* 
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most significant result thus far of the work of the Committee from the 
Council is the report on “Economy of Time in Education,” published 
in 1913 as Bulletin 38 of the Bureau of Education. Upon the initiative 
of the Co un cil committee the Department of Superintendence author- 
ized the appointment of a committee of five at the meeting of the 
Department in Mobile in February, 1911. The earlier efforts of this 
committee were directed toward arriving at an understanding of the 
meaning and scope of the problem and in enlisting the co-operation 
of those who can aid in a fundamental way in its solution. 

Preliminary reports defining in outline form the scope of the problem 
and the possible lines of attack in its solution were made at the meetings 
of the Department in St. Louis in 1912 and in Philadelphia in 19x3. 
At the meeting of the Department one year ago in Richmond, two 
typical reports on English and arithmetic were presented as illustrative 
of the type of studies which the committee had come to believe should 
be made in all subjects, in the interest of determining the proper content 
for the subjects of study in the elementary curriculum. The Department 
responded to the presentation of these reports and to the projected 
plan for treating all subjects in the elementary curriculum similarly 
most enthusiastically by recommending that an appropriation sufficient 
to defray the expenses of such a piece of work be made, and guaran- 
teeing the provision of the same in case the Executive Committee of the 
National Education Association found it impossible to appropriate the 
money from funds at its disposal. 

While the Department committee was made responsible by a resolu- 
tion adopted at the meeting of the Department in St. Louis in 1912 for 
studying possible ways of economizing time both in the elementary 
and in secondary schools, our attention thus far has been mainly directed, 
and in this report is wholly directed, to the study of elementary-school 
problems, reserving until a later time the study of such problems in the 
secondary field as are vitally related. 

In the report referred to above the Council Committee on Economy 
of Time in Education brought forcibly to the attention of the country the 
desirability of shortening the period of formal education. The following 
proposals pertinent to the purposes of the Department Committee on 
Economy of Time in Education are quoted (see pp. 18 and 19): 

1. The contemporary judgment is that the period of general education 
should be shortened at least two years. 
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4* In the elementary and secondary period, economy through selection, 
elimination, vital methods, relation to modem life, would yield much better 
results and little or nothing would be lost by the proposed change in time. 

8. To define the form of discussion, the following divisions of the entire 
period of general and special education are proposed: 


Elementary education 6-12 

Secondary education (2 divisions — 4 years and 2 years) : 12-18 

College 18-20 or 16-20 

University (graduate school and professional schools) 20-24 


Preceding their statement of conclusions, the committee said: 

When by economy — this does not mean more cramming, but less — as much 
can be accomplished in the elementary and secondary schools and in the first 
two years of college as is now done in the full sixteen years, the last two years 
of college can count toward graduate and professional degrees and two years in 
the whole period can be saved. 

Upon the general thesis that the period of formal education should 
be shortened there appears to be fairly general agreement. Where and 
how this shortening is to take place is, however, not so generally agreed 
upon. The committee of the Council believes that the greatest waste 
in education is in the elementary schools and has recommended that the 
period of elementary education be reduced to six years, maintaining 
that the essential knowledge, habits, ideals, and attitudes for individual 
and social needs can be and should be acquired in that time. This 
attitude on the part of the Council was evidenced in the resolution 
proposed by Professor Suzzallo of the committee of the Council in closing 
his address before the meeting of the Department of Superintendence at 
Mobile, as follows: 

The main requirement at this point in our progress is to investigate the 
waste in the elementary schools and to make definite proposals for eliminating 
the archaic and least useful materials of the course of study and to propose 
more economic methods of teaching. To this end I move that the Department 
of Superintendence appoint a committee of five on Economy of Time in Ele- 
mentary Education, this committee of five to co-operate with the general Com- 
mittee on Economy of Time in Education. 

The same attitude is further indicated in the following quotations 
from the report of the Council: 

We approach now the question of saving time in the elementary period or of 

accomplishing more within the time The committee agrees that there 

is much waste in elementary education and that the elementary period should 
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be from six to twelve. Nearly all our correspondents are emphatic regarding 
waste and the importance of shortening the entire period of general education. 
Saving of time can be made in the following ways: 

i. The principle of selection is, first: Choose the most important subjects 
and the most important topics; make a distinction between first-rate facts and 
principles and tenth-rate; prune thoroughly, stick to the elements of a subject; 
do not try to teach everything that is good; confine the period of elementary 
education to mastering the tools of education. This does not prevent inspira- 
tional work, which is a demand on the skill of the teacher rather than on time, 
A great secret of education is to accomplish a maximum of training with a 
minimum of material. This is especially true of formal subjects; it is true also 
of inspirational subjects, in that after a general survey of the field emphasis 
should be placed upon a few selected points. Under the conditions above 
enumerated the formal elementary period can end in six years. 

The committee of the National Department of Superintendence is 
not yet committed to the thesis that it is necessary or desirable to 
shorten the period of elementary education. It does, however, agree 
with the Council committee that there is great waste in elementary 
education and that either the period should be shortened or that more 
should be accomplished in the time allotted, or both. Economy of 
time in elementary education may mean either a shortening of the 
period of formal education or the more economical use of the time 
required, whatever it may be, in order that the maximum accomplish- 
ment in knowledge and skill may result. It is the latter conception of 
educational economy that is the more fundamental. The significant 
problem, then, is not what can be done to accomplish in six years what 
now requires eight years, but what can be done in the elementary schools 
of our democracy to secure that degree of accomplishment in knowl- 
edge, character, and skill essential to equip those who finish the ele- 
mentary schools with an intense desire and the training necessary to make 
the greatest possible additional personal growth and with the disposition 
and ability to contribute to the welfare of society. Society is still 
depending primarily upon the elementary schools to furnish not only 
the tools of knowledge but also those facts, concepts, and principles 
essential in a democracy to common discussion and to the collective 
consideration of common problems. The training of the elementary 
schools must supply the requisite basis for “ mutual intercourse, 
mutual understanding, and mutual sympathy/ 5 ’ which are absolutely 
essential to a successful democracy. It is from the point of view of 
insuring that the schools supply this common basis for conference and 
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intercourse that the determination of the indispensable content for 
each subject of study is of paramount significance. We must determine 
•what the absolute essentials are in the equipment of our citizenship that 
they may discuss and confer on a sufficiently high level to insure the 
progressive evolution of our democratic society. By concentrating 
i our teaching efforts upon these essentials, their thorough teaching and 
permanent fixation will be insured in the minimum time. 

Our first objective, therefore, is not merely time gain. If gain is 
accomplished, it must issue because the efficiency can be secured in less 
time. Saving of time is undoubtedly desirable if it can be secured 
without sacrificing efficiency. The saving of time will not only result in 
less cost to the taxpayers for the maintenance of the public schools but it 
will likewise result in increasing the earning power of those who graduate 
from these schools, owing to their earlier entrance into remunerative 
occupations. 

Economy in time under either conception may be attained (1) by 
the elimination of nonessential subjects or subject-matter and by 
including only such additional significant material as is clearly vital in 
realizing the ends of elementary education; (2) by the improvement in 
methods of teaching and learning; (3) by the organization of the whole 
school system and the course of study so that each part may be taken at 
the optimal time in the child’s development. In view of the objectives 
in appointing the committee from the Department of Superintendence, 
attention is first devoted to (1) in this report. For logical reasons also 
(1) should be treated first. 

The ideally constructed course of study for the elementary schools 
in the interest of providing adequate general education is one stripped of 
all content not essential to the needs of modern life and organized so as 
to harmonize with the child’s growth in capacity and experience. Its 
presentation with due regard to the most efficient methods of teaching 
and learning must be assumed, of course, if it is to secure the largest 
possible results. With reference to this task Professor Dewey says the 
problem is “the selection of the kind, variety, and due proportion of 
subjects answering most definitely to the dominant needs and powers 
of presentation that will cause the selected material to enter vitally 
into growth.” 1 Again he says: “The selection and grading of material 
in the course of study must be done with reference to the proper 

* See Dewey {< The Psychology of the Elementary Curriculum” in The School and 
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nutrition of the dominant directions of activity in a given period. The 
difficulty is in seeing just what materials and methods, in what propor- 
tion and arrangement, are available and helpful at a given time.” 1 

Before the question can be convincingly answered whether the period 
of elementary education can be shortened, it would seem necessary to de- 
termine the minimum standard curriculum selected and organized to meet 
fully the general aims or purposes of elementary education, specifying 
a min im um essential content for each subject of this standard curriculum. 
Whether the aims of the elementary school can be satisfactorily realized 
in six years or not, or in what time they can be realized, can be discovered 
only after such a determination has been made. In other words, we 
must work out a minimum content for each subject of study, holding in 
mind those standards of attainment which good teaching should seek to 
approximate. With this tentatively accomplished, we shall have a 
basis for determining the standard time required for executing such a 
course of study. 

Whatever time may ultimately prove to be necessary, the fundamental 
questions are: (i) What subjects are essential constituents of the ele- 
mentary curriculum? (2) What is the absolutely essential content in 
each subject? It is the second question on which the Department 
committee and the co-operating investigators have been working during 
the past year. The results of these investigations follow in this Yearbook . 
It is perhaps unnecessary to point out what a careful reading will render 
evident, that in the time available it was impossible to make the reports 
more than partial and tentative. Not only do the results submitted 
need the testing of use and criticism, but much more work remains to 
be done. 

The formulation of a minimum essential content for any school 
subject is a complex problem and is beset with theoretical and practical 
difficulties. Various methods of procedure may be adopted: (1) An 
examination may be made of representative curricula the country over 
to determine the consensus of experience and practice as to the topics to 
be included, time to be allotted, etc. (2) Subject-matter to be included 
and time allotments may be determined on the basis of judgments of 
superintendents, principals, teachers, subject-matter experts, and 
students of education. (3) An examination may be made of progressive 
experiments designed to v secure economy in time either by elimination 

'Op. dt. 
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or by improvements in methods and organization. (4) Each part 
or each subject may be subjected to some more fundamental educational 
criteria or tests of inclusion, emphasis, or exclusion. Until there are 
definitely established and accepted standards of attainment based on 
individual capacities and social needs, the determination of minimum 
essentials by any method is a difficult problem. 

Is it possible to arrive at a definition of the function of the elementary 
school which will be generally accepted? And more especially, is it 
possible to derive from such a definition acceptable fundamental prin- 
ciples which may guide in determining the minimum essentials in school 
subjects? Apparently our leaders in education agree that the function 
of the elementary school is to provide those educational opportunities 
necessary to insure, with the assistance of the other institutions of 
society, the acquisition on the part of elementary-school children of 
those habits, skills, knowledges, ideals, and prejudices which must be 
made the common property of all, that each may be an efficient member 
of a progressive democratic society, possessing the power of self-support 
and self-direction, the capacity and disposition for co-operative effort, 
and, if possible, the ability to direct others in positions of responsibility 
requiring administrative capacity. 

The selection of subject-matter for any given period must be made 
with reference to the capacities and interests of children at this period 
and with reference to common social needs. Ultimately, the content and 
emphasis in each subject of study is determined by society’s judgment in 
reference to its needs, while the organization of this content and the 
methods which shall be employed in teaching children are determined 
by the nature, ability, and interests of the children to be taught. 

Two general principles of inclusion of subject-matter may therefore 
be formulated thus: (1) Whatever is included in any subject for any 
age must be reasonably comprehensible by children of that age. (2) 
Whatever is included must minister to the social needs common to 
ordinary American children. Corresponding principles of elimination 
may be formulated thus: (1) Subject-matter too difficult for the majority 
of normal children without undue expenditure of time and energy must 
be excluded. (2) Subject-matter that is not essential for at least the 
majority of children must be excluded. The fixing of minimum essen- 
tials upon any other basis than the abilities and 1 ocial needs of the major- 
ity of children leads at once into difficulties. A curriculum or a content 
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for any subject based on the ability and needs common to all normal 
children gives an impossibly low standard. One based on the capacities 
and needs of 75 per cent of children is likewise too low to be useful. On 
the other hand, a minimum standard which is adjusted to the capacities 
of but 50 per cent of children is a misnomer. 

The only escape from the dilemma is a graduated series of essentials 
progressing from the skills and abilities necessary for all normal children 
up through those that are desirable for all normal children, if they can 
be attained. The great variability in individual capacities and the 
possibly equally great variability in individual needs for effective social 
adjustment make any other basis of selection impossible. 

If it is impossible to discover from educational theory fundamental 
tests for exclusion or inclusion, we are driven to the method of determin- 
ing minimum essentials on the basis of the best current practices and 
experimentation which give satisfactory results. Those results are 
satisfactory which meet adequately the common needs of life in society. 
This in the main is the method employed in the investigations upon 
which the following reports in the Yearbook are based. 

Following the introduction, Part I, the report consists of three 
parts. In the general survey, constituting Part II, Professor Henry 
W. Holmes reports a study of the time distribution by subjects and 
grades in 50 representative cities selected at random, which was made 
as a means of determining the current practice in reference to the grade 
in which the various subjects of the elementary schools are taught and 
to the time which is devoted to their teaching. His conclusions are 
summarized on p. 21 infra. Following this, Professor Frank E. 
Thompson has characterized the types to which experiments in econo- 
mizing time in the country at large can be reduced. He holds, on the 
evidence of reports from progressive educators in all parts of the country, 
that there is a strong movement for educational efficiency, but that the 
movement is essentially for rearrangement and new emphases; very 
few would reduce the total time. 

Parts III and IV of the report are devoted to such studies in the 
subjects of reading, writing, spelling, composition, and grammar, his- 
tory, geography, and literature as were possible and necessary to enable 
those in charge of the studies to make a tentative formulation of the 
minimum requirements in each of the subjects. Part III deals with 
the formal subjects. Part IV presents reports regarding the essentials 
in the content subjects of history, geography, and literature. 
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Three reports are presented touching the formal aspects of oral and 
silent reading. The determination of the minimum essentials in reading 
involves two problems: (1) the determination of standard vocabularies, 
and (2) the determination of standard rates of reading. Superintendent 
Jones discusses the first of these, setting forth the procedure employed 
in determining standard vocabularies and in applying the same in test- 
ing the reading ability of pupils. Mr. Courtis’ report deals with the 
determination and application of standard rates in reading. He sets 
forth the elements entering into skill in reading and defines the degrees 
of skill that are produced at each grade by present training, thus estab- 
lishing the basis for indicating quantitatively the minimum reading 
ability in amount and degree of assimilation which should be attained 
in each grade. The practical advantage of objective standards in read- 
ing to classroom teachers and administrators is concretely set forth, 
and the procedure contended for in reading is supported by stating 
briefly the objective standards which have been developed in writing, 
composition, arithmetic, and spelling. To these reports has been 
added a selected bibliography, prepared by Mr. Gray, with a brief 
characterization of each reference. 

The standard for quality and speed in writing which should be 
required in grades two to eight inclusive was derived by Professor 
Freeman upon the basis of the returns (1) in a writing test from fifty- 
six cities of the United States having a population of 30,000 or over, and 
(2) in a questionnaire sent to various employers of clerical workers in 
Chicago. The questionnaire sought information regarding the degree 
of excellence in writing which employers require of applicants for posi- 
tions. This information wa§ of value in determining the standard of 
attainment in writing which pupils should reach by the end of the ele- 
mentary schools. The report also makes valuable tentative suggestions 
in reference to the time which is necessary per day in each grade for 
attaining the standards proposed. 

Mr. Pryor’s report on spelling discusses both the minimum content 
and the minimum time. He reviews briefly the word lists developed 
by Ayres, Jones, and others and concludes that from 750 to 1,000 words 
(no list is offered) are sufficient in the spelling course for the elementary 
schools. It is suggested from rather limited data that the tendency 
is to reduce the time formerly devoted to spelling and that this reduction 
is made possible by improved methods of teaching. The use of such 
scales as those developed by Buckingham and Ayres in determining word 
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lists, spelling efficiency, and requisite time for spelling is briefly indi- 
cated. A carefully selected bibliography concludes the report. 

In his discussion of language and grammar, Professor Hosic has 
reviewed very thoroughly all experiments and investigations in English 
which are germane to his problem. The various scales available for 
measuring the worth of English composition are carefully evaluated 
and the studies of basic importance in determining the content of 
technical instruction in English are reviewed for their contribution to 
the task in hand. The standards in English proposed before the Second- 
ary Department of the National Education Association in 1908 and 
before the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
in 1914 are considered as to their bearing on the present undertaking. 
Professor Hosic finds the time devoted to language in the elementary 
schools cannot likely be cut down with safety. He urges the need for 
more definite standards of omission and inclusion, the better organ- 
ization and teaching of the content retained, the establishment of more 
definite goals of achievement, and the development of more adequate 
and practical scales for the measurement of the results of English 
work. The report closes with a very complete and carefully analyzed 
bibliography. 

Arithmetic is the last subject discussed in Part III. Professor 
Jessup’s recommendations are not only based upon a careful review and 
consideration of all other relevant studies and investigations but also 
upon the return showing the practice in the content of arithmetic in 
867 cities having a population of 4,000 or over and in 114 counties of 
the United States. The following topics are treated statistically from 
the data secured: (1) the elimination of topics; (2) increased emphasis 
on topics; (3) the recitation-time distribution; (4) the percentage of 
drill; (5) grade textbook introduction; (6) grade emphasis on topics. 
A definite standard for attainment in the fundamentals is proposed for 
each grade, and in conclusion a reduction in the time devoted to arith- 
metic is recommended. 

In Part IV, Professor W. C. Bagley describes three methods which 
have been employed under his guidance for determining the content 
in geography and history which it is most important to teach and reports 
tentatively the results derived from the application of each method. 
Use of the “newspaper-magazine” method developed suggestive data 
for both geography and history. The methods of determining minima 
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by taking the “judgments of specialists" and by “a comparison of 
school texts" were employed with significant results in history. The 
tentative results are valuable as guides in the determination of the mini- 
mum essentials in geography and history and in indicating the proper 
emphasis in teaching these essentials. 

Professor Hosic treats literature and his contribution will be found 
on p. 147. 

Even a general study of the following report will render it evident 
that the task of formulating completely the minimum essentials in the 
subjects treated has not been finished. As much has been accom- 
plished, perhaps, as it was reasonable to expect in the time available 
to those making the reports. In the present state of our knowledge 
of social and educational values it is not possible to complete the task 
with any mathematical certainty that the results offered would meet 
the educational needs even in a single community. The undertaking 
is increasingly difficult when the formulation offered is intended to serve 
as a guide in course of study-making for the elementary schools of the 
whole United States. Further time and more extended opportunity 
for conference and experimentation would render it possible to be more 
specific as to details. The report on language and grammar, history and 
geography, call particular attention to this. Nothing like the degree 
of completeness secured in these reports would have been possible but 
for the existence of the investigators who co-operated with the com- 
mittee, taking complete charge of the reports as they appear below. 

The omission from treatment in this report of the subjects of music, 
drawing, sewing, cooking, manual training, other forms of handwork, 
and nature-study, or elementary science, must not be interpreted either 
to mean that their content is not in need of critical evaluation or that 
their importance in the curriculum is undervalued. Rather, it was 
found impossible to add them to the subjects considered and to bring 
all the matter which this would render necessary to treat within the 
limits it seemed reasonable to set for this report. 

Even if the problem attempted in this report had been more ade- 
quately done, only a fair beginning would have been made in the under- 
taking to accomplish all of the economies which are both possible and 
desirable in elementary-school education. Further work in this field 
with the view of completing it for the time being may yet be secured 
if it seems desirable. There will still remain, however, the problem of 
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improving the organization of the system and the technique of classroom 
teaching, that the minimum essentials in the curriculum may exercise 
the maximum of educational effect with the greatest possible economy 
of time and effort. 

(Signed) H. B. Wilson, Chairman 
John H. Francis 
Frank E. Spaulding 
Frank E. Thompson 
O. I. Woodley 
J. F. Bobbitt 
V. A. C. Henmon 

Committee 
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I 

This report deals with the distribution of time by subjects and grades 
in the elementary schools of fifty 1 American cities, representing all sec- 
tions of the country and a wide variety of conditions. The outstanding 
fact of the report is the great divergence in the allotments — there is still 
marked disagreement as to the distribution of time (and hence of 
attention and energy) among the elementary-school subjects. Such 

1 Baltimore, Md.; Berkeley, Cal.; Boise, Idaho; Boston, Mass.; Boulder, Colo.; 
Cheyenne, Wyo.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; East Orange, N.J.; Fargo, N.D.; 
Frankfort, Ind.; Freeport, 111.; Haverford, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Kansas City, 
Kan.; Lexington, Ky.; Lincoln, Neb.; Louisville, Ky.; Madison, Wis.; Manchester, 
N.H.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Montclair, N.J.; Montpelier, Vt.; 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y.; Nashville, Term.; Newark, N.J.; New Haven, Conn.; New 
Orleans, La.; Newton, Mass.; Omaha, Neb.; Passaic, N.J.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Phoenix, Ark.; Providence, R.I.; Rochester, N.Y.; Sacramento, Cal.; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; San Francisco, Cal.; Seattle, Wash.; Sioux Falls, S.D.; Solvay, N.Y.; South- 
ington, Conn.; St. Louis, Mo.; Spokane, Wash.; Tacoma, Wash.; Topeka, Kan.; 
Washington, D.C.; Westerly, R.I.; Wheeling, W.Va. Other cities responded, but in 
some cases the data came too late and in others we could not use them. We found 
it necessary, for instance, to deal only with eight-grade systems. 
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disagreement is doubtless in part irremediable — in so far, for example, as 
it is due to legitimate differences in the length of the school course or of 
the school year, or to legitimate differences in public demand, or to fun- 
damental differences in school populations. But in part it is caused by 
differences of opinion as to points on which opinion may gradually give 
way to knowledge; as, for example, the subjects to be commonly taught, 
their relative social values, their essential content, reasonable standards 
of accomplishment, the amount of time needed to reach such standards, 
and the most effective methods. Until we can decide such points our 
tables of time allotments are but guesses, and an average of allotments 
but an average guess. A statistical standard, however, is better than 
none, since it shows at any rate the trend of opinion and practice . 1 

II 

Official tables of time allotments do not, of course, represent actual 
distributions of time. Teachers depart from the schedule for various 
reasons, good or bad, and there are many interruptions in the work of 
the school year. No child gets just the number of hours of classwork 
in arithmetic, or any other subject, which the published school schedule 
promises him. Eventually our standards must be based on the study of 
time actually consumed; but even then we shall have to allow for 
obstacles and interruptions, and meanwhile the assigned times show at 
least the official prescriptions from which actual times differ. They give 
us starting-points. 

In studying official allotments, however, difficulties arise from differ- 
ences in the use and meaning of terms. Our definitions of subjects are 
not settled: topics included under language in one city may be included 
under composition or grammar in another; nature-study may include 
elementary science or be included with it or be linked with geography; 
the assignment for phonics may be separate from that for reading or 
included in it. Such differences point to the need of accepted definitions 
and authoritative recommendations on the distinctions between subjects. 

1 The only two treatments of exactly this subject which our subcommittee on 
bibliography was able to find were Payne’s Elementary School Curricula (Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., 1895) and Elson and Bachman’s article in the March, 1910, number of the 
Elementary School Teacher. The Seminary plans to make a subsequent and more 
complete study for the sake of comparing present time allotments with those tabulated 
by Payne. We hope also to make comparisons of cities by groups. 
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In advance of all experimental determination of minimum essentials or 
of standard accomplishment our elementary-school practice would profit 
by careful analysis of the program for delimitation of fields. Interest 
in correlation and in the motivation of learning has kept us from distin- 
guishing our aims with that clarity and perspective which are necessary 
for the most effective organization of our work. We cannot advance by 
avoiding distinctions. To vitalize and socialize elementary-school work 
we need, not less organization, but more careful orga n ization, with 
clearer differentiation of subjects through more penetrating analysis of 
aims. 

This is by no means to deny that the clearest definition of subjects 
would still leave us far from solving the problem of time allotments. We 
should still have to establish the scope of each subject. If we know what 
arithmetic and history mean, we do not yet know what topics each 
should include. At this problem school officers and teachers are con- 
tinually at work, and our present effort to define minimum essentials by 
experiment and investigation is an essential step toward its final solution. 
We cannot tell how much time ought to be given to arithmetic until we 
know how much arithmetic is to be taught; nor indeed even then, for 
we must next determine how much time is necessary to reach a defined 
standard of achievement. This is the chief reason why a study of time 
allotments can be only an outpost skirmish in the fight for economy of 
time in elementary education. 

In this report we have had to ignore fundamental differences in 
definitions of subjects and in their content. Choosing a set of terms 
generally in use, we have set down the times assigned under the chosen 
headings, interpreting unusual terms by reference to the courses of study 
which accompanied the schedules. If in a given schedule allotments 
were made under headings not included under our definitions, we left 
them out. Our percentages were reckoned on the total time given in 
all the schedules to certain subjects included in our list. In many cases 
we wrote for an estimated division of time between allotments separate 
on our list but combined in the schedule sent to us (e.g., physical training 
and recesses). 

We have used an eight-grade scheme for our calculations. In the 
case of half-yearly-promotion systems we combined assignments for the 
two halves of each year to get the total for that year. 
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III 

The headings under which we classified allotments were as follows: 

1. Opening exercises, including allotments in ethics, etc. 

2. Reading, including phonics, literature, dramatics, story-telling, memo- 
rization of poems, etc. 

3. Language, including composition, grammar, punctuation, pronun- 
ciation, word-study, etc. 

4. Spelling. 

5. Penmanship. 

6. Arithmetic, including algebra, geometry, business arithmetic. 

7. Geography, including physical and commercial geography. 

8. History, including civics. 

9. Science, including nature-study, elementary science, physiology, and 
hygiene. 

10. Drawing, including picture-study, art, etc, 

11. Manual training, including industrial training, handwork, etc. 

12. Physical training, including athletics, gymnastics, folk-dancing. 

13. Recess. 

14. Miscellaneous, including unassigned time, study. 

We do not recommend these headings. We used them because we 
found them convenient. We plan to study the differences in content 
under all the headings given in the fifty cities and in others and to pub- 
lish a subsequent report dealing with the headings under which allot- 
ments are made and the topics covered by courses of study. 

Table I gives the total time assigned to each subject. “Total time” 
means the number of hours devoted to the subject in all grades. In 
order to get this figure we often had to multiply minutes per week by 
the number of weeks of school in the city in question, and reduce to 
hours. The total time for the whole course and for the year seemed to 
us the significant figures for this particular investigation. Any child pro- 
gressing, without repetition of a grade and without “skipping,” through 
all the grades in a given city would spend the number of hours on a given 
subject which we have called the total time for that subject in that city. 
The table gives the number of cities allotting time to each subject, the 
average total time for all the cities in which allotments to that subject 
were made, the lowest total time in any city, the highest, and the average 
deviation. It gives also the average percentage of time devoted to each 
of the “recitation-subjects” (opening exercises, physical training, 
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recesses, and miscellaneous being omitted), reckoned on the sum of the 
average total times for the recitation subjects in cities which publish 
allotments for those subjects. 

This table shows, therefore, how generally allotments are published 
for each subject in our list; how near the cities are to agreement as to 
the time needed for each subject (admitting the lack of agreement as 
to what shall be attempted in each) ; and the general trend as to division 
of time among the subjects. 

Table II is a grade table. It shows the average total time for each 
subject in each grade; that is, the number of hours spent on that subject 
in each grade (on the average) in the cities in which allotments for that 
subject in that grade are given. This figure we have called the “ average 
grade time.” Where we found such a record as “Nature-study included 
under reading in Grades I, II, and III,” we gave the whole allotment to 
reading, under which it was published. The table also shows the num- 
ber of cities giving allotments to any given subject in any given grade. 
It shows the percentage of time devoted to the several “recitation” 
subjects in each grade, reckoned on the sum of the average grade times 
for the “recitation” subjects in that grade. It shows also the lowest 
allotment in each subject in each grade and the highest. 

From Table II a roughly accurate table of average allotments in 
minutes per week may be derived by dividing the average grade times 
by 38.75, the average number of weeks in which schools in these fifty 
cities are in operation, and reducing to minutes. 

The following conclusions concerning contemporary school practice 
seem to us to be supported by the facts given in the tables: 

x. The school arts still have the lion’s share of attention. Reading, 
language, spelling, penmanship, and arithmetic — five subjects out of 
eleven in the “recitation” group— -take about 70 per cent of the time 
spent in strictly class work. These subjects, with history and geography, 
take over 82 per cent of the “recitation” time. All the cities allot time 
to all these subjects except penmanship, which is “incidental” in one 
schedule. No other group shows similar agreement. But the average 
deviations are larger in reading, language, and arithmetic than in any 
other subject except “miscellaneous.” In reading, the extreme variation 
is noticeably large, over two thousand hours — more than two years of 
school life. We need standardization most in the standard subjects. 
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2. Both music and drawing have a fuller share of educational con- 
fidence than science or manual training or physical training. Each has 
a larger total time allotment, a larger percentage of recitation time, and 
fuller agreement in assignment of time, both as to the number of cities 
allotting hours and as to deviation of allotments. 

3. In manual training and physical training the extreme deviations 
and the average deviations are very large, but not so large as in reading 
and arithmetic. There is less agreement as to allotment for these sub- 
jects, however, than for any others except opening exercises, recess, and 
£ f miscellaneous . 7 7 

4. Recess takes more time than any subject except reading and arith- 
metic. This fact brings to mind a whole series of problems in the hygiene 
of the program and the management of organized play. 

5. The large deviations for “ miscellaneous 77 show how far we are 
from agreement on study hours, individual work with pupils, self- 
organized group work, and in general the use of free time, and hence of 
freedom by both teachers and pupils. 

6. There is little agreement as to the grade and the allotment for the 
beginnings of any of the “accepted 77 subjects except reading: most of 
the cities, but not all, start language, spelling, penmanship, and arith- 
metic in Grade I. There is practical agreement to start them all in 
Grade II, although spelling and language do not get a unanimous vote 
till Grade III. Geography waits for agreement till Grade IV; for 
unanimity, till Grade V. History is not taught by all the cities till 
Grade VIII. 
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TYPICAL EXPERIMENTS FOR ECONOMIZING TIME IN ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS 


FRANK E. THOMPSON 
Professor of Education, University of Colorado 


I 

When the topic for this paper was assigned it was the intention of 
the committee as well as of the writer to bring and have brought together 
accounts of at least a fair part of all the things that are being done in 
the country in school affairs to the end of economizing time. It was 
further intended to make careful examination of all of these things and 
to reduce them if possible to types, describing under each type all 
specific instances that could be discovered. Two limitations, at least, 
have made so ambitious a program impossible: the one a limitation of 
time, the other a limitation of space. It would require as much space 
for such a presentation as a full Yearbook , and it would require some 
months to put the thing together, in presentable form, with due justice 
to each and every instance. That there is so much material has been, 
and is, one of the chief surprises of the investigation. It can be said 
without exaggeration that, consciously or unconsciously, and most 
frequently consciously, educators in every part of the country are doing 
things and planning things which will eventuate in more economical 
procedures and larger results. 

The paper which it was planned to publish will be published in some 
form shortly, perhaps as “A Survey of Hopeful Progressive Tendencies 
in American Education.” There is ample material, and excellent 
material too, for a chapter or even a book on this subject. This paper, 
however, must be limited to some general observations on the economiz- 
ing of time and a brief but, it is hoped, a faithful characterization of 
the types to which the various experiments are readily reduced. In the 
first place, let it be said that all of the persons who are experimenting, 
and the hundred or so who have taken the trouble, often a great deal of 
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trouble, to respond to inquiries, are apparently impressed deeply with 
the belief that so far the possibilities of our education have not been 
anywhere near realized. Furthermore, and this is an exceedingly health- 
ful condition, they believe pretty generally that it is not one little thing 
nor even some one considerable thing that is needed to make the system 
yield these larger results. A surprising proportion of those who have 
answered — easily 75 per cent — indicate more or less explicitly their con- 
viction that all of our educational procedure will need to be examined 
and later adjusted, one part to another and every part to every other 
part, before it will produce results commensurate with its possibility. 
The same persons seem confident that such readjustment is entirely 
feasible, is even already well begun. Not many have indicated very 
much interest in the shortening of the period of education, but almost 
everyone, explicitly or by implication, would have much more accom- 
plished within this period. The impression would seem to be that our 
aims for education are not far from right, that our materials, generally 
speaking, are not badly suited, and, with a few exceptions, that the 
period in which our work is to be done is about right, but that so far we 
have not begun to arrange these materials nor emphasize activities to the 
attainment of aims within the time allowed to anything like their possi- 
bilities. Fully nine-tenths of the experiments and suggestions reduce 
to attempts at better sequence of subject-matter, better correlation 
with the pupil’s ability or with other subjects, more industry on the part 
of the pupil, more effective assistance by the teacher, and other things 
of the same general sort. Educators are trying to save time, not to the 
end of having more time for something else than education, but to the 
end of having more in it of education; in general, “ economy of time” 
is but a synonym for “efficiency.” 

Despite the fact that the problem is not anywhere regarded as simple 
and that practically no one has a panacea to propose, the experiments 
under way, or suggested, readily reduce to comparatively few types. 
The experiments of each type all, or practically all, aim to do what was 
just suggested, namely, to make more of the possibilities inherent in 
materials, pupils, and teachers in the present time allotment. Apparent 
exceptions, such, for example, as shortening the elementary course of 
study one or two years, show on examination that the advocate con- 
templates for the pupil a longer course in school either in some trade or 
technical school, somewhere about the high-school age, or in professional, 
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cultural, or research activities at the graduate level Almost no one 
indicates a wish to get the student completely out of school at an earlier 
age. Some would get the pupil in touch with life’s activities earlier, but 
practically all would accomplish this either by bringing such activities 
more actually into the school or by taking the school (or its students) 
more into the midst of such activities. Again, no one seems anxious to 
terminate the child’s connection with the schools at an earlier period. 
Though some of the types enumerated and some of the instances speci- 
fied under the types which follow may not at first reveal their perti- 
nence to the economizing of time, the instances have all been adduced as 
attempts at that end, many of them, of course, in the better-use-of-time 
sense. 

II 

BRIEF CHARACTERIZATION OF TYRES DISCOVERED 

i. Regroupings of the school years . — The experiments under this type 
are numerous and include such regroupings as are commonly known as 
the six-six plan, the six-three-three plan, the seven-one-four plan, the 
six-two-four plan, the seven-five plan, and the seven-two-three plan. 
Closely associated with these in several instances are plans for the 
elimination of the eighth grade, but, on examination, in most instances 
there is no true elimination of the eighth-grade work. Some of it is 
usually found to be crowded down into the lower grades and some of it 
has been pushed ahead into the higher grades. Where, by this regroup- 
ing, “elementary” education is shortened, the purposes and probably 
the effects are the clearing of the course to some extent of nonessentials; 
the bringing of goals (such as graduation, the conclusion of a certain 
course of study, admission into a different kind of school, etc.) closer; 
getting pupils into intermediate or high-school work earlier; “speeding 
up”; keeping pupils in school longer; securing better correspondence 
of certain types of work with “epochs” in the child’s life; dividing the 
work into more reasonable instalments; and providing better shunting- 
points that pupils may, to better advantage, change from one course 
or type of school to another parallel with it. According to testimony, 
these plans all work well, and inasmuch as the differences between them 
are not so great after all, especially at what may be regarded as the crucial 
point — the seventh and eighth grade — we may predict that some one 
of them, probably the six-three-three plan, will soon take a decided 
lead over the others and the present eight-four plan. 
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2. Modifications of grading and promotion schemes. — A great many 
schools are trying out grading and promotion schemes, in general by 
making more subdivisions of the year grade, such as half-year grades; 
term grades (usually twelve weeks) ; quarter-year grades; and no grades 
at all, that is, ungraded sections; “quick” and “slow” sections. Pro- 
motions, in most instances, are possible at any and all of these grade 
divisions; and over and above that, in some instances, by subjects, on 
the basis of special examinations; and for work carried “with honor.” 
The purposes specified are: bringing goals closer; spurring the pupil to 
his best by competition with his own record, with the records of his 
school and of other schools, and with his fellows; making it possible 
for each pupil to find the pace best suited to his health, ambitions, or 
peculiarities; making possible a change of pace, without serious incon- 
venience, on occasion or necessity. Enthusiastic reports of good results 
are the rule in connection with this type of experiment, and there can be 
little doubt that much has been done and will be done in these ways to 
accommodate the individual pupil and to bring into education more 
effectively one of the greatest factors in any improved efficiency scheme — 
competition. 

3. Rearrangements and eliminations of subject-matter. — These experi- 
ments might almost be classed as of two different types — rearrangements 
and eliminations — were it not for two facts which examination of them 
reveals: that the two are always complicated in any specific instance 
and that as a rule there is no real elimination, but rather minimization, 
transference, or substitution; for example, a topic may drop out of 
arithmetic but reappear, in modified form, in geography. It is difficult 
to characterize the experimentation of this type for the reason that it is 
going on in all of the subjects and in all of the grades. Perhaps the most 
salient thing to be noted is that a challenge of its right to its place and 
emphasis is being put to every subject and topic. Another salient 
characteristic is a search after logical and psychological sequence, corre- 
lation, and subordination. The aims most frequently specified are: to 
relieve the pupils of dead and uninteresting occupation; to employ them 
with things of which they can see the importance; to avoid cluttering 
their minds with bric-a-brac of curious and antique sort; to compensate 
for paucity of detail by clarity of outline; to secure the study of subjects 
at more favorable periods of the pupil’s development; by correlation and 
concentration to “kill two birds with one stone.” 
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4. Extra-time and emphasis schemes . — Extra time is provided for in 
after-school classes, special classes, evening schools, summer schools, 
and by ingenious adjustments in some instances which permit the pupil 
to emphasize his more difficult subjects in time taken from easier ones. 
The purposes of these experiments are variously specified as: giving 
the pupil a chance to keep up by means of extra work instead of falling 
behind; to get ahead in time or power if he choose; to maintain during 
interschool periods (for example, in the summer) a hard-earned momen- 
tum; to keep pupils in the spirit of school work; to save time that 
otherwise would have to be given to the warming-up process. Some 
of the most hopeful reports of progress have been given in connection 
with these innovations. In some places the whole spirit of schools and 
community would seem to have been changed. Comparison with 
European school systems, especially those of Germany, France, and 
Switzerland, tends to force upon us the conviction that so far we have 
not made enough of our schools in a time way, that is, they do not take 
up enough of our time, are not in our lives enough; modern industrial 
conditions no longer very generally justify numerous and long vacations. 
We are realizing more and more that education is not an incident of life, 
but, instead, a very large part of it. More than that, we are beginning 
to realize, when we think in world-terms, that preparation for the world’s 
work cannot be made in brief and intermittent attacks. 

5. Tying the school up with the life and occupations of the community 
This sort of thing is reported from every part of the country and usually 
as though it were (as it is) the discovery of the times. It takes on many 
forms, such as allowing credit for non-academic exercises in school-time; 
allowing credit for work done at home or in the shop or store; arranging 
for industrial work in connection with school work; introducing into 
the school the study of community phenomena; interesting the home, 
church, press, and other institutions in the school's activities. The 
reasons alleged are that these things make for greater attractiveness 
of school life, for insight into the relationships of school and life, for 
fuller occupation of the pupil’s powers, for the larger power that comes 
through versatility. There can be no doubt that, rightly administered, 
all these advantages obtain and that all of the arguments urged in favor 
of extra-time schemes apply equally well here; in fact, these are the ways, 
to quite an extent, in which to expend extra time. 
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6. Modifications of recitation , assignment , and study schemes . — These 
instances are almost as numerous as the schools of the country, and the 
substitutions proposed for present usages are of every degree of ingenuity. 
That there are enormous unrealized possibilities in the contact of the 
pupil with the teacher and in the exercises in which the pupil engages, 
or should engage, seems to be a profound and widespread conviction. 
The more common instances reported are such as the setting aside of a 
part of the recitation period for supervised study; devoting different 
recitations to different and carefully discriminated uses, such as reviews; 
preparation for future lessons; application of principles to problems; 
giving pupils assignments of a degree of difficulty adjusted to age and 
experience — all to the end that the pupil may come to acquaintance 
with, and use of, his mind; acquaintance with, and respect for, the 
minds of others; capacity to express himself on short notice. All these 
and many more are legitimate aims of the recitation, the study period, 
and various less formalized school exercises. The agitation in this field 
is a matter of immense promise. We have long said that it is not what 
one does that counts so much, it is the manner in which he does it. We 
still more than half believe (the wish being father to the thought) that 
there is a good deal in formal discipline. Now that we are really looking 
into the possibilities of teacher-pupil and pupil-school contacts, we may 
expect to realize something as good as if not better than the things which 
formal discipline, were it a possibility, would give us. 

7. The training of superintendents, principals , and teachers for expert 
service .— Here again the air is full of hope. Teacher-training institutions 
are seriously, and as never before, considering just what goes into the 
make-up of the successful teacher. The teacher is being analyzed out 
to his ultimate constituents. He is being thought of no longer, or at 
any rate not so much, in a sentimental way. He is an expert. His 
function is to help children to learn — to become. He is thought of as 
immoral if he wastes time or permits it to be wasted. He is being held 
almost universally to a more strict account than even the minister. A 
great many of those who report see in the teacher the key to the whole 
economy problem. He is the inspirer, the technically trained adviser, as 
well as and more than the taskmaster. Not only are certification require- 
ments and plans for such requirements stipulating more in detail the 
teacher’s qualifications, but numerous provisions are being made and 
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advocated for the improvement of teachers while in service. To make 
the teacher’s profession one of dignity and worth could well be one of the 
most practical objectives in the campaign for wise economy of time; in 
fact, and obviously, no advanced ground can be taken and held without 
the dependable teacher. 

8. Measurement and appraisal of results . — This is presented last, not 
because least in importance nor because less frequently mentioned, but 
rather because everything else is, in a way, dependent upon it. School 
people are trying everywhere, some with scientific insight and some with- 
out, to estimate the outcomes, the results, following upon their hard 
work. There is general, wholesale, and wholesome suspicion of ritual 
in education and conventional justifications of ritual. It is quite un- 
necessary here to mention the proposed tests and measurement scales 
with which we are all familiar, or the surveys which are being undertaken 
or have been completed in all parts of the country. It may not be irrele- 
vant to call attention to the fact that even the rank-and-file teacher is 
beginning to talk in terms of surfaces of frequency, the personal equa- 
tion, etc., and their relations to the marking system, and that even in 
remote places the superintendent or principal is discussing such matters 
in teachers’ meetings. From the movement for standards and measure- 
ments it is expected that we shall be able better to say just what is being 
done, just what each is doing, so that the educator shall be guilty neither 
of too much nor of too little endeavor, that one pupil may be rated 
accurately with reference to another, that one school may be rated accu- 
rately with reference to another, that one teacher may be rated 
accurately with reference to another, all to the end that competition 
may be intelligently and effectively encouraged. 

Some other types of “ progressive experiments in economizing time” 
appear in the returns, but will not be discussed in this paper. One other 
at least ought to be mentioned — the general campaign for improvement 
of the health and “ condition” of pupils — and its mention is probably 
sufficient to bring to mind its intimate and enormously important rela- 
tion to any true economizing of time. 

Ill 

These gleanings, which are here so broadly sketched, seem to the 
writer to accord perfectly with the view expressed in the first section, 
that, essentially, the problem of economizing time in education in the 
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mind of the American educator reduces simply to making better use of 
time. Few persons, we take it, will be found who think that we have 
not time enough in which to do the work of education, and quite as few, 
probably, who think that the material, the subject-matter, available for 
education is not adequate. We have the things to do with and we have 
the time in which to do; we are doing pretty well as it is; but we are 
trying to do better — to use the materials we have, in the time we have, 
for the production of better results. We ought not to be in doubt as to 
the nature of these results; the very purpose of “America,” its democ- 
racy, indicates as the duty and the program of education in America: 
to raise the levels of skill , intelligence , and character in as many as possible , 
as high as possible , as soon as possible . This is our aim of education, and 
this is why we should economize time. 

To economize time it is required that the right persons, under the 
right leaders, shall use the right materials, at the right time, in the right 
way. The right persons are those who are in “ condition” to work and 
who see that the work they are doing is pertinent to the attainment of 
reasonably immediate and attractive goals. The right leaders are those 
teachers, principals, superintendents who are clear as to the purpose 
and worth of life, who believe in life, and who are possessed of the 
appropriate knowledge and technique. The right materials are such 
exercises as will lead, and can be seen by those who take them to lead , 
definitely, and with fair directness, to worthy and desired goals. The 
right time is early — before the edge of interest is dulled — before irrele- 
vant habits are formed. The right way is industriously, competitively, 
cheerfully; with as much freedom as possible from distraction; with 
occasional refreshment and reanimation. 

The right carrying out of such a program requires the further segrega- 
tion of its elements. It is necessary to see clearly the particular matters 
administration must work with and upon, that emphasis and correla- 
tion may be intelligent. It is necessary to figure out just what are the 
means of improvement — of economy. We shall not be far wrong if we 
say we are economizing or getting in a way to economize wherever we 
are really securing one or more of the following: (1) better “condition” 
of pupils; (2) more definite, attractive, and immediate, as well as 
distant, goals; (3) a course of study more pertinent in content and more 
psychological in sequence; (4) wiser, more tactful, and more human 
teachers; (5) a student-body more devoted and industrious, as well as 
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cheerful; (6) a completer elimination or minimization of distractions; 
(7) more timely beginnings in all activities; (8) more industrious prose- 
cution of work; (9) keener competition of the pupil, with himself and 
with others; (10) saner refreshment and reanimation of pupils. 

That these are the means to a higher educational efficiency — to the 
economizing of time — and that they are believed in by American 
educators, is made to look probable by the fact that practically all 
attempts, of which we have learned, to improve things, in whatever part 
of the country, readily appear as attempts to accomplish one or more of 
them. These attempts are various — are undertaken sometimes with 
more, often with less, vision of the whole problem, but all of them are 
earnest attempts and may be called, in the best sense of the term, 
“ experiments n in economizing time. 



PART III 


MINIMUM STANDARDS AND CURRENT PRACTICES IN THE 
FORMAL SUBJECTS 

CHAPTER IV 
READING 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

The word “ reading” is here used to include the formal aspects of 
oral and silent reading. The content aspect of reading is discussed in 
a later chapter on literature. The determination of the minimum essen- 
tials in reading involves two problems, one the determination of standard 
vocabularies and the other the determination of standard rates of read- 
ing. One of these is discussed by Mr. Jones and the other by Mr. 
Courtis. In view of the active scientific experimentation and investi- 
gation that are being carried on at the present time in the subject of 
reading, a select bibliography by Mr. Gray is provided in order to intro- 
duce the reader to some of the more recent experiments. 

SECTION I 

STANDARD VOCABULARY 


ROBINSON G. JONES 
Superintendent of Schools, Rockford, Illinois 


In devising a standard test for primary reading one of the first tasks 
is the determination of a standard vocabulary. There are two possible 
ways of determining such a standard vocabulary, and it appears that 
both ought to be used. In the first place, the vocabulary should be one 
that is fundamental to childhood itself; it should be composed of the 
words most co mm only used by children of the primary grades. On the 
other hand, words belong to phonetic families and the mastery of one 
word of a family provides a key for unlocking the mysteries of all the 
other words of that phonetic family. Consequently, words should be 
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chosen so as to open a way to an understanding of all of the larger 
phonetic families. These two bases of choice of words for a standard 
vocabulary are not contradictory, since the largest phonetic families are 
usually the ones that furnish the most words to the vocabulary of child- 
hood. 

In determining the vocabulary that is thought to be common to 
childhood, an analysis was made of the vocabularies of ten primers in 
common use. The words were tabulated in two lists, one called the 
phonetic list, and the other, the sight list. In the phonetic list were 
tabulated all of those simple English words that belong to the 150 com- 
mon phonetic families. These are mostly words of a single syllable. In 
the sight list were tabulated various irregular words that do not employ 
one of the common phonograms, and most words of two or more syllables. 

Table I shows a part of each of these two lists. The words given are 
arranged in the order of the frequency of their occurrence in the ten 
primers analyzed. The figure before each word indicates the number 
of times it occurred. 

TABLE I 


Phonetic Words 

Sight Words 

704 

and 

i,733 

the 

502 

little 

965 

I 

478 

it 

853 

is 

420 

in 

652 

to 

395 

can 

553 

a 

38s 

not 

526 

my 

338 

play 

524, 

you 

309 

like 

449 

said 

213 

boy 

389 

see 

206 

ball 

334 

do 

192 

hen 

33i 

he 

178 

run 

315 

we 

176 

that 

278 

have 

176 

up 

277 

come 

170 

now 

237 

me 

I69 

big 

224 

are 


Each of these two lists continues downward until it arrives at words 
that occur but once in the ten primers. In the phonetic list there are 
in all about 530 different words, and in the sight list about 430. Natu- 
rally these 960 words cannot be employed as a standard vocabulary. 
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It is necessary to take out the common elements from all of the primers. 
If one chooses from the sight list all of those occurring ten times or more, 
one has a list, not of 430 words, but of about 190 words. In selecting 
from the phonetic list the problem is more complicated. It is desirable 
to consider the frequency of recurrence of words, but at the same time 
it is desirable to consider the size of the phonetic family to which each 
of the words belongs. 

In the solution of this complicated problem the first step was to deter- 
mine the number of different words in common use belonging to each of 
the various phonic families. A mechanical word-building method was 
employed for gathering in all of the words belonging to each of the 150 
common phonic families. To illustrate the matter, in Table II the 
middle column shows the phonic word-base. The column of figures to 
the left shows the number of words belonging to the phonic family using 
that particular word-base. The column of figures to the right shows the 
number of times any word occurs in the ten primers employing this 
particular word-base. 


TABLE II 


9 

and 

831 

15 

ank 

49 

13 

an 

622 

16 

ag 

44 

17 

at 

433 

10 

ang 

22 

8 

am 

164 

5 

ant 

10 

*5 

ack 

130 

15 

ash 

4 

8 

atch 

117 

5 

ax 

2 

17 

ap 

104 

8 

ab 

1 

13 

ad 

78 

8 

amp 

1 


In actual practice it has seemed most convenient to keep the two 
lists of words separate. In drawing up a test of the ability of pupils to 
recognize the sight words one simply makes a random sampling from 
that portion of the list showing a frequency of ten words or over, each 
word in the test having a value equal to the frequency of its recurrence 
in the ten primers. The test of the phonic vocabulary is made up by 
taking a random sampling from the phonic list. The value of each word, 
however, is represented by the sum of the recurrences of all words of that 
phonic family in the ten primers. While the value of each word for test 
purposes of the sight list remains the same as shown in Table I, the 
values for the phonic list are as shown in Table III. 
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TABLE III 


1,101 

hit 

395 

pen 

*31 

band 

39 i 

hall 

739 

say 

359 

gun 

622 

can 

3 i 5 

Pig 

611 

fih 

309 

like 

54 i 

tin 

253 

red 

489 

cow 

252 

wet 

433 

cat 

242 

cup 

426 

not 

228 

thorn 

403 

make 

228 

kick 


This list continues down to the point where the word- values are only 
ten. In making up any given test all the words belonging to the same 
family as “hit” have the same value, namely, 1,101. This includes such 
words as “it,” “bit,” “sit,” “kit,” etc. Because of this, while there are 
only 118 word-families having a phonetic value of ten or over, yet there 
are in fact several hundred available words. 

In actual work one can use the two standard vocabulary lists and 
make separate tests, or he can choose words from both lists and make a 
single composite test. The test may be made by using lists of words 
for the pupiFs recognition, or the words may be built into sentences and 
read by the pupil. Both plans are in fact used. Table IV on pp. 41 and 
42 shows a list of words that was used in testing the first-grade class in 
two different ward-school buildings and the results of the test. A card on 
which the words were printed in primer type was placed in the hands of 
the pupil and the teacher had in her hand a card similar to the one shown 
in the cut. On this card there are twenty columns. Ten pupils are 
chosen by taking alternate pupils. Since this is a random sampling the 
results represent fairly well the ability of the class and the efficiency of 
the teacher. As the first pupil pronounces the words of his list, the 
teacher checks in column I on her card the word upon which the pupil 
fails. The column then presents a fair picture of the pupiFs ability to 
recognize words of primer quality. The second column represents the 
ability of the second pupil, and so on through the ten chosen to represent 
the class. 

The table shows that in school A the pupils are well graded. All 
do about equally well. Apparently a few word-families have not been 
taught. With the exception of these, practically all of the words of the 
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TABLE IV 


First Grade 




School A 

School B 



Pupil 

Pupil 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

X 

2 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

622 

T04 

man 





















caD 





















T20 

hark 


















0 



22 

44 
831 
xi 7 

1 

hang 


















0 



flafrT 





















hand 





















catch 





















lamp 





















AQ 

thank 












0 


O 



O 

0 

0 


r 

tramp 





















78 

had 


















0 



hat 


















0 



2 

wax 






















erav 


















0 

0 


16 

11 

403 

40 

6 

tail 


















0 



pale 







0 




0 



O 







rake 





















main 







0 


0 












rape . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 





O 




0 



82 

40 

2 

spade _ . . . 

0 

0 



O 

0 


0 

0 












plate ... .... 


0 












O 



O 

0 

0 


tahle . . 

0 

0 

0 


O 

0 



0 












8 

20 

2K2 

pan e . . . f 

0 

0 

0 


O 

0 

0 

0 

0 








O 

0 

0 


rare 

0 

0 

0 



0 



0 












eret 


















0 



2C2 

bed 


















0 



l86 

tell 















0 






hen 






















mend 






0 








0 




0 



A 

begs 


















0 



*r 

6 

best. 


0 







0 




O 





0 




dress r r 







■ ‘ 














o*r 

128 

17 

204 

65 

QtZ 

read . r 







. . 







O 




0 



feel 


0 




0 



0 








0 




heat 


0 




0 



0 






0 

0 

0 

0 



dear T T r r 
















0 

0 

0 



been , 















0 

0 

0 

0 



*0 

T TOT 

hit 
















0 





X jAvI 

6ll 

I32 
X 38 
228 
ex t 

still 


















0 

0 


hid 


0 



O 













0 



bring t 

















0 

0 

0 


fifirk 1 


















0 





















0 



7 rt 

pm 

drink 





















/ u 

1 TC 

dicr 

















0 

0 



o L o 

'- u 6* * * 








11 


1 1 











___ 
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list are recognized by all of the pupils. School B is shown to be of a 
quite different character, although supposed to be doing exactly the 
same type of work. Apparently all of the word-families have been 
partially taught, but none of them has been taught well. Certain pupils 
make a high mark; others, one that is very low. Apparently the teacher 
is inefficient. Those who learn without much teaching have mastered 
the words; those who have special difficulties and require careful teach- 
ing have not mastered the words. The class is badly balanced as a 
consequence. 

One objection arises in connection with this mode of making the 
test — the words in the list are not in their natural setting. A pupil 
might fail to recognize a word that stands in isolation in the list and yet 
be able to recognize that same word if he met with it in sentences that 
he was reading. For this reason the tests have been made up into 
sentence-forms and printed as reading-lessons. The pupil instead of 
reading down a list of words reads what appears to him to be a usual 
reading-lesson. The teacher, however, has a card in which the words 
are arranged in a column as in the other case, and she checks the words 
missed by the pupils in just the same manner. 

In marking the individual pupils, or in marking the teacher, it is 
necessary to take into account the relative value of the word as shown 
by the figures indicating the frequency of its recurrence. It is a greater 
error for a pupil to miss the word “man,” which has a recurrent value 
of 622, than it is to miss the word “cap,” which has a recurrent value of 
only 104. In the test shown on the accompanying figure the total 
recurrent value of all the words was 11,698. This is the figure that will 
be received by a pupil in case he recognizes every word. This is the 
figure that will represent the efficiency of the teacher in case every pupil 
recognizes every word of the test. In making up the record for either 
pupil or teacher it is necessary to deduct from this total sum the sum 
of all of the words missed. The remainder is a coefficient of ability to 
recognize the words of the standard vocabulary by the pupil; and an 
average of these remainders is a coefficient of efficiency for the teacher. 
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SECTION 

STANDARDS IN RATES OE READING 

S. A. COURTIS 

Supervisor of Educational Research, Detroit, Michigan 


The widespread interest in the movement for measurement in educa- 
tion is rapidly giving many investigators a new point of view. Measure- 
ment invariably leads to closer analysis and to a truer perception of 
the relative functions and worth of different phases of the work of any 
one type. It is not surprising, therefore, that in education the “yard- 
stick” men are seeing more and more clearly that both the materials 
and the technique of teaching must be varied according to the results 
to be secured. 

In a lesson designed to increase a child’s appreciation of a great 
poem, for instance, a situation must be developed with a group of chil- 
dren, and the individuals of the group stimulated to react to the situa- 
tion in such a way that each personality may make its own peculiar 
contribution according to its own peculiar interests and point of view. 
The lesson is successful only as it produces results which vary from 
individual to individual. 

On the other hand, in a lesson designed to increase the child’s 
mastery of the technique of reading, the work to be successful must 
eventually result in the attainment of a proper degree of skill. In such 
lessons the amount and character of the training each child receives must 
be varied according to his individual peculiarities and capacities, but the 
final product with all children should be the same. The uniformity 
of the product is here the chief characteristic of successful teaching. 

The purpose of this report is to describe the results and conclusions 
reached in a first attack upon the problem of determining standard 
scores in some of the measurable elements that make up skill in reading. 
It is evident that before a uniform product can be secured there must 
be both an absolutely definite statement in objective terms of the goal 
to be reached, and a means of measuring the product at various stages 
of the process, to tell whether or not the goal has been attained. The 
two educational principles involved in such standardization may be 
concisely expressed as “definition of aim,” and “limitation of training.” 
Each will be briefly discussed before taking up the consideration of the 
experimental results. 
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Definition of aim . — It is the contention of the writer that, where the 
product is a mechanical skill, for successful teaching there must be a 
definite aim, and with this general statement probably few would quarrel. 
It is only as an effort is made to formulate the aim that difficulties arise 
in the minds of teachers. The general statement that schools should 
teach a child to read arouses no antagonism. But the “yardstick” men 
are not satisfied with such a statement. What does “to read” mean? 
Does a child know how to read who in half an hour is barely able to 
finish 100 words of simple prose, even if at the end of the time 
he understands perfectly all that he has read ? Most courses of study 
say simply that a child should be able to read with a reasonable degree 
of skill for his grade. This investigation is an attempt to define the 
degrees of skill that are actually produced at each grade by present 
training. 

The most evident measurable elements in skill in silent reading are 
the number of words read per minute and the degree of assimilation of 
the content. The first is easily measured, the second only indirectly 
through some form of reproduction. This introduces several foreign 
factors, and makes measurement and interpretation difficult. The 
most valuable product of the present study is, therefore, the knowledge 
gained as to the median rate of silent reading in the different grades. 
Accepting the median rates for each grade as the optimum rates, these 
results furnish the definite aims desired. 

It should constantly be kept in mind throughout the discussions 
that follow that the study is suggestive only, its conclusions tentative. 
It represents an unsuccessful attack upon a complex problem, and its 
results are given here in the hope that it may lead others to check the 
conclusions reached and to repeat the work under more favorable con- 
ditions. Its chief value must be that it shows plainly the need of further 
studies of the same kind, and it furnishes tentative standards which 
will serve as a basis for experimentation on the part of those teachers 
who care to attempt the improvement of the efficiency of their teaching. 
It at least uncovers a problem whose solution would be of direct, prac- 
tical, and lasting value, and it should serve to bring the question of 
objective definition of aim before those who have to do with the formula- 
tion of courses of study. 

Limitation of training . — Anticipating somewhat the statistical data 
of the article, it may be said that the results show two striking charac- 
teristics: a great range of individual variation in every grade and a 
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constant average rate for any large group of a given grade. The great 
range of individual variation is a sign of inefficient teaching. In every 
grade there are some children who read very slowly or with great diffi- 
culty, and there are others who read very efficiently and at high speed. 
As there seems to be a well-marked value for average adult skill, it is 
quite probable that this represents the optimum rate at which the 
neuro-muscular co-ordinations involved in reading normally take place. 
If so, it is the duty of the elementary school to see that each individual 
attains this degree of skill. Otherwise he does not know “how to read.” 
Moreover, the elementary school need not concern itself with the develop- 
ment of higher degrees of skill. As soon as the average adult rate has 
been reached, all time spent in direct drill tending to produce additional 
degrees of skill is likely to be waste. The bases for this statement are 
four: (i) By analogy from arithmetic, in which direct objective data for 
a similar statement have been secured, it is possible to say that after the 
optimum degree of skill has been attained further development of skill 
in reading is probably not a factor in determining the social efficiency 
of the individual, so that his time will be more profitably employed 
in other types of training; (2) individuals with greater natural capa- 
cities will reach the optimum level of ability with much less training 
than individuals less favored by natural inheritance; consequently for 
such individuals drill soon ceases to have any meaning, and may be 
positively harmful; (3) the development of higher levels of ability 
in preparation for a specific vocation is not the function of elementary- 
school training; (4) for the exceptionally able child the incidental 
training which comes through the use of any mechanical skill in real 
work — once the standard has been attained — will automatically develop 
his ability to higher levels without further direct drill, but it is the 
exceptionally able child alone who is thus able to profit by incidental 
training. Under such conditions it would seem wise to determine experi- 
mentally the optimum degree of skill needed by the average man, and 
deliberately to limit the training given by the school to the attainment 
of these standards. This implies, of course, a new form of schoolroom 
administration, one that will permit the shunting of an individual out 
of the training-class as soon as the required skill has been attained, and 
the putting of that skill to work in applied problems tending to develop 
the initiative and executive ability of the individual. As the experi- 
mental work of a few advance schools proves that such an arrangement 
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means a vastly increased efficiency of teaching, as well as a great improve- 
ment of the ultimate product, it is only a question of time before the 
principles of “definition of aim in objective terms,” with consequent 
“limitation of training,” will meet with general acceptance. In spite 
of its limitations, the results of the present study furnish tentative stand- 
ards for a first experimental attack upon the problem of handling the 
teaching of reading from this point of view. 

Turning now to the definite experiment to be reported, the tests will 
be described, a summary given of the results and conclusions reached, 
and a few suggestions made as to the value and use of the standards 
proposed. 

The investigation of the rates at which children read was part of a 
larger co-operative investigation of the development of several of the 
abilities involved in training in English, and was carried on on a co- 
operative basis, following the general plan used by the writer in arithmetic. 
The tests were sold at cost to those who promised to send in duplicate 
copies of their results. Owing to the length and difficulty of the scoring, 
however, very few really sent in returns, and the standards are not as 
reliable as it was hoped they would be. The writer, however, is glad to 
acknowledge his indebtedness to the following: Miss E. M. Liggett, the 
Liggett School, Detroit, Mich.; English Committee, Teachers 7 Asso- 
ciation, Detroit public schools; Mr. Charles M. Lamprey, Boston 
public schools; Professor Cyrus D. Mead, University of Cincinnati; 
Mr. D. F. Carpenter, superintendent of schools, Littleton, N.H.; 
Mr. H. L. Smith, superintendent of schools, Bloomington, Ind.; Miss 
Flora Wilber, City Normal School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

In this series of English tests, test No. 2 was the writing from dicta- 
tion the first part of a simple story about a picture. For the third test 
the children were asked to compose the continuation of the story. 
When this was completed, they were given the real continuation of the 
story printed in io-point type in lines 5 inches long, approximately 6 
lines to the inch. The first section of the story (Part B) was 386 words 
long, and the children were glad to read it, to see how closely the “real 7 7 
story agreed with the one they had written. They were asked to read 
at their natural rate, and all started at a given signal and were stopped 
at the end of one minute. A line was drawn around the last word read. 
This test will be called a test of normal reading. Immediately following 
this the children were measured as to their ability to remember whether 
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BESSIE’S ADVENTURES. PART B. 


Before the frightened little girl could decide what to do, the dog sat up 
on his hind legs and began to beg. He gave another impatient little “Bowl,” 
but this time his bark did not seem so sharp and terrifying to Bessie, and 
her fears began to disappear, “Why, he’s really a cute little doggie,” she 
thought, and sitting up, she timidly offered him her bowl. The dog needed 
no second invitation, but eagerly lapped the milk until every drop was gone. 

Bessie set the empty bowl down upon the doorstep and patted the little 
dog’s head. He in turn was equally friendly, wagging his tail and trying to 
lick her hand. In a few minutes more the two were the best of friends, 
racing about the garden in a wild game of tag. Sometimes it was Bessie, 
laughing and screaming, who was chasing the dog this way and that in and 
oj.it among the bushes of the garden ; sometimes it was the dog, barking and 
jumping, who was chasing Bessie. More than once dog and girl were so 
much in each other's way that both fell down, rolling over and 6ver on the 
soft grass. Not for a long time had Bessie had such a pleasant playmate. 

They were on the front lawn now, resting a minute after a particularly 
wild romp. Suddenly, through the pickets of the fence, the dog spied a cat 
crossing the street outside. Immediately he dashed after her, squeezing 
between the pickets, and running down the street at top speed. “Here, 
doggie, doggie,” the little girl cried, and ran after her playfellow, only to be 
stopped by the fence. From between the \pickels, she could see both the cat 
and the dog rapidly disappearing down the street. Hot tears of disap- 
pointment welled from her eyes. She hurried to the gate and shook it; it 
was securely latched. Could she open it? Many times before had she 
tried, but without success. Little girls grow, however, arid standing on the 
Tower part of the gate, and stretching to her utmost, she was just able to 
press her little fingers against the latch. Click, and the gate swung open. 
Bessie was free to huri*y down the street. The cat and dog had disap- 
peared arotjnd the corner of the next block. 
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BESSIE’S ADVENTURES. PART C 


Once out of the yard, Bessie ran straight down the street as fast as her 
two little legs would carry her. From the corner around which the dog and 
cat had disappeared, she could see, half way up the block of the cross street, 
a dog barking furiously at the foot of a tree. So Bessie ran in that direc- 
tion, getting quite out of sight of her own home. When she drew near, 
however, she stopped running and stood gazing at the dog in dismay. Her 
cute little playfellow was nowhere to be seen. This dog was larger and 
darker, and his voice was loud and savage. What big teeth he had! How 
viciously he growled and snapped at the cat up the tree ! 
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Suddenly a sense of loneliness oppressed the little girl The world 
seemed big and strange; she must get back to her home and her mother. 
She turned and started to run again, making for the corner. A great auto 
truck thundered by, blowing its horn loudly. A group of children jeered 
at her, and a small boy tried to block her way. Bessie reached the corner 
at last but, confused, bewildered, she turned in the wrong direction. 
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On and on she ran, finding nothing but strange houses and unfamiliar 
scenes. A suspicion that she was lost flashed across her mind and filled it 
with terror. The suspicion grew to a certainty. She was lost ! She would 
never see her mother any more ! In a dumb agony o,f terror the little girl 
sank helplessly upon the nearest horseblock, then gave way to a storm of 
sobs she could no longer restrain. 
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or not certain words had been used in the story. Next they were given a 
third part of the story, but this time were told to read the same carefully, 
so that they would be able to reproduce what they had read. Again 
the conditions of starting and stopping were carefully controlled, and 
the time allowance was one minute. A line was drawn around the last 
word read. This will be called a test of careful reading. The scoring 
of the amount of the material reproduced proved long and tedious, and 
very few data on this point are available. This study will deal wholly 
with the speed of reading, and it should be clear that this is done, not 
because quality of understanding is unimportant , but of necessity . A 
copy of the material of these two tests is shown in Fig. i. 

Not all the individual scores were returned, so that Table I, giving 
the median rates per grade, was made up both from 132 class medians 


TABLE I 

Median Class and Individual Scores by Grades 


Grade 



Test 4 

. Normal Reading 


i 

Class Scores 

Individual Scores 

Standard 

No of 
Scores 

Median 

M.D. 

No. of 
Scores 

Median 

M.D. 

IV 

26 

165 

15 

291 

161 

48 

160 

V 

29 

173 

32 

358 

180 

52 

180 

VI 

29 

215 

22 

304 

226 

52 

220 

VII 

26 

252 

24 

256 

256 

52 

250 

vm. 

20 

235 

30 

I63 

262 

60 

280 

Adult 

2 

316 


97 

317 

70 

320 




Total 

132 



1,469 











Grade 



Test 5 

. Careful Reading 


Class Scores 

Individual Scores 

Standard 

No. of 
Scores 

Median 

M.D. 

No. of 
Scores 

Median 

M.D. 

IV 

26 

126 

20 

328 

106 

36 

no 

V 

29 

136 

26 

364 

133 

50 

130 

VI 

29 

169 

30 

277 

172 

44 

160 

vn 

25 

188 

30 

256 

178 

48 

185 

VIH 

20 

205 

40 

163 

200 

50 

200 

Adult 

2 

172 


90 

I84 

58 

200 




Total 

131 



1,478 
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representing about 3,000 children and from the distribution of nearly 
1,500 individual scores. The class results, however, agree closely with 
the medians derived from such individual scores as were secured, and 
it is probable that these values would not be greatly changed had a 
larger number of scores been available. 

The results of Table I are shown graphically in Fig. 2, and over the 
heavy line representing the medians of the grade medians has been 

WOROS 



drawn the record from a single school and from a group of adults. Tak- 
ing up the class scores first, it will be seen that there is a steady progress 
from Grade IV to Grade VIII, fairly constant from the fifth grade on. 
The final value approximates closely the average adult score, if allow- 
ance is made for an eighth-grade drop in Test 4. 

The curve in light dotted line represents the results from a private 
school for girls. Note that the curves for both normal and careful 
reading are irregular, owing to the exceptional performance of the sixth- 
grade class, but if this class be disregarded, it will be seen that the steady 
progress through the grades reaches adult speed at the ninth or tenth 
grade and afterward does not vary widely from these constant values. 
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This suggests that a value of approximately 320 words per minute for 
rapid reading and 200 words per minute for careful reading represent 
adult ability and the general limit of productive training. Ability to 
scan a passage rapidly and ability to read and understand — to read in 
order to retain — as developed by direct training, would not need to rise 
above the limits given. The scores given in Table I may well represent 



standard scores toward which to work. The actual standards given in 
the table were obtained by smoothing the development curves derived 
from the median scores. 

A significant feature of the results is the wide distribution of indi- 
vidual scores and the narrower range of class scores. In Table I com- 
pare, in both tests, the median deviation (M.D.) for class medians with 
that for individual scores. In Table II the distribution of 163 individual 
scores and of 20 classes, both eighth-grade, are given for comparison. 

Fig. 3 shows the comparison graphically. This difference between 
the two distributions shows that the same conditions exist as in arith- 
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metic, and that the same forces are at work; in other words, that the 
most important factor to be controlled in teac hi ng children to read is 
the factor of individual differences. In Table II, also, is given the 
distribution of individual scores of fourth-grade children and of adults. 
Note that even in the fourth-grade median adult speed is attained by a 
few individuals, while among adults some fall below the median fourth- 
grade rate. This tremendous range of individual variation is proof that 
in the teaching of reading the school at present has little control over 
the product. Experience shows that control is possible if a definite 
task is set before each child and he is allowed to reach the goal in his 
own way. The table and the results it expresses make it possible to 
say that only as standard practice tests are devised which will enable 
a teacher to handle a group of children, yet let each child grow in his 
own way and progress at his own rate, can the teaching of reading be 
made much more efficient than it is at present. 

Uses of the standard scores . — The primary value of standard scores 
has just been indicated: they give the information needed for the con- 
struction of standard practice tests, for the development of standard 
skill in reading. They also serve the teacher as a guide in the assign- 
ment of lessons. It is a simple matter to estimate by means of the num- 
ber of words in a line and the number of lines on a page the length of 
time it will take to read over once a passage in a textbook. The writer 
has before him a textbook with approximately 260 words to the page 
which was assigned for close study by adults at the rate of about 20 
pages a day. As each page would require on the average a little more 
than a minute to read over once; to read the assignment through three 
times would alone take up the allotted hour of study, to say nothing 
of the time required for collateral reading, analysis, digestion, and use 
of the material gained in solution of problems. Reading and reference 
lessons are too often assigned without regard to the time required to 
read the material over thoroughly, with a result that children are soon 
confirmed in the habit of hasty reading without assimilation. Teachers 
everywhere, following the general method of this study, should deter- 
mine the average rate of reading of their classes in the various types of 
textbooks used by their pupils and assign all reference reading with such 
standard rates in mind. 

Diagnosis . — The child whose rate falls below the standard for his 
class is in need of special assistance. The causes of faulty reading are 
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many, not one, and the remedy to be applied differs from individual to 
individual. The child that has not learned to read a line with but three 
or four movements of the eyes must be given special training to acquire 
this necessary habit. The child unable to grasp a strange word needs 
a different treatment. The child slow in his reaction times will benefit 
by still a different training. But only as these special types of training 
are provided will the children showing the different defects be able to 
profit by the ordinary classroom work to the extent the effort of the 
teacher would warrant. Standard scores in standard tests serve then to 
point out the children in need of special individual study by the teacher. 

Supervision. — Standard scores are also of value from the point of 
view of supervision. The superintendent or supervisor cannot tell what 
is done in a room when he is not present. The temptations to misuse 
the school time are so many and the difficulties of keeping work evenly 
balanced so great, that even the best of teachers may vary widely 
from the course as outlined. Where standard tests are given, however, 
it becomes possible to express the results of the teaching effort in terms 
of efficiency, if efficiency be defined as the percentage of the total prod-/ 
uct that comes up to the standard. If of a sixth-grade class of 50, 20 
children prove able to read at the rate of 200 words per minute in a 
final test in June, while in a similar class of the same type of children 
40 are able to read at the given rate, the differences must be sought in 
the work of the two teachers. The advantages of standard scores are 
that they both define the product desired and limit the amount of the 
drillwork , without in any way interfering with the freedom of the 
teacher to meet the standards by any method he may wish to use. 
When superintendents and teachers once appreciate the satisfaction of 
this means of supervisory control, measurement of efficiency in such 
terms will be generally adopted. 

Suggested problems . — Attempt to reach 100 per cent efficiency. 
Measure the children at the beginning of the year as to rate of reading 
in several different materials (that is, rate of reading a story in readers^ 
a reference in history, a lesson in geography, etc.), following the general 
method outlined above. Work with individual pupils below standard 
until the standard score is reached. Excuse the able froni reading-drill. 
Measure results at end of year and determine amount of improvement 
of class and of individual, and compare results with work of another 
teacher both as to efficiency and as to time-cost. 
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Use standard scores in determining the amount of material to be 
assigned in one lesson, checking up on the time spent by the children 
until the proper length for a lesson is determined in terms of the standard 
rate of reading. If an eighth-grade child can read at the rate of 200 
words per minute and he has ten minutes for study, it would obviously 
be wrong to assign a reference of 2,000 words to be studied. Experi- 
ments seem to show that with one reading a child will be able to repro- 
duce about one-half of the essential ideas. It is quite possible that a 
reference of 500 words would be sufficiently long. But whatever the 
proper length, the relation to the rate of reading should be known, and 
the study of children should be supervised until they are able to “learn” 
a st an dard length of lesson in a “standard” time. 

Note — Definition of aim and limitation of training are possible in 
all subjects and grades, and certain school men in many different localities 
are actively carrying on the necessary experimentation by which the 
evolution of new administrative methods is forwarded. For the benefit 
of those who have not given the matter thought heretofore, the following 
objective standards are suggested, as those now available for practical 


school work: 

1. Reading: 

A child in Grade IV V VI VII VIII 

Should be able to read simple 

prose at the rate of 160 180 220 250 280 words per minute 


and to reproduce 50 per cent of the ideas in a 400-word passage after one 
reading. 

2. Writing: 

Handwriting. — A child whose daily penmanship in spelling, English, 
history papers, etc., is as good as quality 12 of the Thorndike scale (or 60 on 
the Ayres scale) needs no further direct drill in handwriting. 

Rate of writing. — A child should be able to write 

An original story (after reflection) \ at a ra te of 
A reproduction of a story read to him j a 


Grade HI IV V VI VII VIII 

Original story g(?) 12 14 16 17 18 words per minute 

Reproduction ii (?) 14 17 19 21 23 “ “ “ 

3. Composition: 

The quality of his story or composition in 

Grade IV V VI VII VIII 

Should be 45 49 53 5# 6 5 

on the Hillegas scale. 
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4. Arithmetic: 

Four operations with whole numbers, using examples like the following: 
Typical Examples 


Addition 

Subtraction 

Multiplication 

Division 

345 

487 

631 

205 

943 

34791 2746s 

4179 

67)61707 

683 

1867396737 

36 

8 S 9 

175 

794 





Children in the various grades in the time indicated should be able to 
work correctly the number of examples in the following table: 


Grade 

Test 1 
Addition 

Test 2 
Substraction 

Test 3 

Multiplication 

1 Test 4 

Division 

III 

3 

4 

■ 

3 

2 

IV 

5 

6 

5 

4 

V 

7 

8 

7 

6 

VI 

9 

10 

9 

8 

VII 

11 

11 

10 

10 

VIII 

12 

12 

11 

11 

Time allowance 

8 minutes 

4 minutes 

6 minutes 

8 minutes 


Rule for finding the efficiency of teaching in any topic in which a 
definite objective aim has been established: Test the entire class under 
uniform conditions as to time and instruction, using sufficient material 
of a single type to keep the most able busy during the entire time. 
Score results on a uniform basis. Determine the number of scores that 
equal or exceed the standard. Find what per cent these scores are of 
the total number of scores. 

Remarks . — Faulty control of the conditions of testing is responsible 
for much of the self-deception which now exists among teachers. For 
instance, it is foolish to judge the efficiency of the teaching of hand- 
writing from samples obtained where the children are simply told to 
submit samples of their handwriting. The best specimen for judging 
tjie writing of an individual is that written as part of the first draft of 
an original story. Even then, although satisfactory in quality, the 
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writing should not be accepted as standard unless written at the stand- 
ard rate for the child’s grade. Only as proper speed was maintained, 
and only as the handwriting in the specimen was fulfilling its proper 
function (that of recording thought) , should it be considered as suitable 
for measurement of the handwriting training. For many purposes it is 
enough, however, to control the rate of writing in a dictation exercise. 
For this purpose the following table enables the dictation to be given 
at the proper rate: 


Grade 



m 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Number of seconds per letter 

? 

1.2 

1.0 

O.85 

0.73 

o * 6 3 

Number of seconds per word 

? 

4-3 

35 

3.6 

3.2 

2.8 

2.6 

Average number of letters per word .... 

? 

3 - 6 

3-7 

3*9 

4.1 


For instance, in dictating the following paragraph to an eighth-grade 
class in June, a watch having a second hand should be used. When 
the second hand reaches 60 the first sentence should be said, and because 
it contains 67 letters the teacher should wait 4 2 seconds (67X0.63=42) 
before saying the next sentence, and so on. The numbers in parentheses 
show the position of the second hand when the sentence following should 
be dictated. 

(60) The trees are heavy with leaves; and the gardens full of blossoms, 
red and white. (42) The whole atmosphere is laden with perfume and sunshine, 
(12) The birds sing. (21) The cock struts about and crows loftily, (43) In- 
sects chirp in the grass, (57) yellow buttercups stud the green carpet like golden 
buttons, (29) and the red blossoms of the clover like rubies. 

Spelling , punctuation . — The time-factor is very important in tests 
in spelling and punctuation. A correct result, written legibly and easily 
(at proper speed), is alone to be desired. The dictation exercise above 
is also a spelling and a punctuation test, but even in the conventional 
spelling-lesson the rate should be controlled. Illustration (eighth grade) : 


Time Word 

(60) which 

( 3) separate 

(8) rustle 

(12) receive, etc. 
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SECTION 3 

SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY UPON PRACTICAL TESTS OE READING ABILITY 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 

Department of Education, University of Chicago 


The articles are arranged inversely in the order of their publication; 
that is, the most recent appears first and the oldest appears last. 

Schmitt, Clara. “School Subjects as Materials for Tests of Mental Ability,” 
Elementary School Journal (continuation of Elementary School Teacher ), 
XV, 150-61, November, 1914. 

This article discusses the possibility of using reading and other school sub- 
jects to form a series of tests which can be used from year to year to measure the 
development of special abilities. The accomplishment of the child in reading 
is discussed as to quantity and quality. The methods and results of reading 
tests for normal and defective children are discussed in detail. 

Thorndike, E. L. “The Measurement of Ability to Read,” Teachers College 
Record , XV, 207-27, September, 1914. 

This article presents preliminary scales and tests for the measurement of 
achievement in reading along the following lines: 

1. A pupil’s ability to understand the meaning of words and sentences seen, 
so far as concerns (a) the understanding of words singly, and (b) the under- 
standing of sentences and paragraphs. (“A Scale for Visual Vocabulary” and 
“A Scale for Measuring the Understanding of Sentences and Paragraphs,” 
by E. L. Thorndike.) 

2. A pupil’s ability to pronounce words and sentences seen in a series of para- 
graphs arranged in the order of increasing difficulty. (“A Tentative Scale for 
the Measurement of Oral Reading Achievement,” by William S. Gray.) 

Brown, H. A. “Measurement of Efficiency of Instruction in Reading,” 
Elementary School Teacher , XIV, 477-90, June, 1914. 

This article treats of the relation of the measurement of reading ability to 
the reconstruction of methods of teaching. The factors involved in measuring 
reading efficiency are outlined, and a practical method of testing reading achieve- 
ment is given in some detail. 

Judd, Charles H. “Reading Tests,” Elementary School Teacher , XIV, 365- 
73, April, 19x4. 

Standards for measuring efficiency in school subjects are defined. The value 
of comparison between groups undertaking similar work is emphasized. Practical 
suggestions are given concerning the selection of material for reading tests and 
concerning the administration of the tests. 
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Courtis, S. A. “Standard Tests in English/' Elementary School Teacher , 
XIV, 374—92, April, 1914. 

The six tests used by Mr. Courtis to determine standard rates of reading and 
to determine comprehension are presented in a single series under the head of 
“English Tests.” The relation of these tests to the measurement of reading 
ability is discussed. 

Pinter, Rudolf. “Oral and Silent Reading of Fourth Grade Pupils/' Journal 
of Educational Psychology , IV, 333-37, March, 1913. 

The problem discussed is: Is the percentage of subject-matter retained or 
comprehended increased or diminished by the supposed help of oral reading ? 

Bowden, Josephine. “Learning to Read," Elementary School Teacher , XII, 
21-33, September, 1911. 

This article reports the results of an experiment to determine how children 
recognize words. 

Hendricks, Eldo L. A Preliminary Report of a Study in Reading , Silver, 
Burdett & Co., 1911. 

This pamphlet presents the methods and results of a study of the rate of 
silent reading and the degree of comprehension in grades I A, IV A, and VIII A. 



CHAPTER ¥ 
HANDWRITING 


FRANK N. FREEMAN 

Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Chicago 


The aim of these reports, as determined by the committee under 
whose direction they have been prepared, is the determination of the 
minimum essentials in the subjects of the curriculum which are con- 
cerned. In the case of a subject like handwriting, the object of which 
is the development of skill, minimum essentials are to be considered, not 
as absolute requirements, but as dependent in a measure upon the time 
and effort which are required to attain them. It is germane to the 
subject, then, to consider both the amount of skill which it is desirable 
that a pupil shall attain from the point of view of the demands of society 
and of his later life, and also the time which is required in order to 
attain this skill. The subject, then, may be approached from either 
side. We may ask, on the one hand, what degree of excellence in writing 
the pupil should possess in order to be able to meet the demands which 
will be made upon him; or we may ask, on the other hand, what degree 
of skill is attainable under specified conditions in the school. 

We shall attack the second phase of the problem first, and assume 
for the time being that a reasonable amount of skill is desirable and 
necessary for every elementary-school pupil. We shall attempt to 
define more particularly what a reasonable degree of skill is by the 
study of the skill which is actually attained by the pupils in a large 
number of cities in the United States. We shall then further attempt 
to determine whether this degree of skill will be actually required by 
the pupil, from a result of a questionnaire sent to various business houses 
regarding the degree of excellence in writing which they demand of 
applicants for positions. 

In order to obtain a basis upon which to construct a standard of 
attainment for the pupils in the various grades of the elementary school 
an investigation was made of the proficiency in handwriting of the 
children in a number of the larger cities of the United States. The 
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results of this investigation, which are presented in summary form in 
Table I and in Chart I, represent the average speed and the average 
legibility of the writing of the children in each grade from the second 


Letters per 
Minute 


Letters per 
Minute 




Chabt I. — Average speed and quality (middle lines) and average of upper and 
lower halves in all the schools investigated. 


to the eighth. This average of attainment for all the schools is repre- 
sented by the middle line in each of the charts. In addition to this, the 
schools were divided into two groups, on the basis of the total efficiency 
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of the writing from each school. The first group represents all of those 
who are above the average in attainment, and the second group is the 
remainder. The upper line in each chart represents the average attain- 
ment of the upper half, and the lower line the average attainment of the 
lower half. 


TABLE I 

Average Speed and Quality and Average of Upper and Lower Halves in All 
the Schools Investigated 


School Grade 



II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 


Average of upper half. . . 

354 

47-7 

56.2 

64.9 

69 2 

73-4 

77.8 

Speed j 

Average of all 

30-6 

43-8 

5i-2 

59-1 

62. S 

67.9 

73 0 


Average of lower half . . 

24 4 

37-4 

43-4 

49-9 

Si 8 

$8. S 

61.2 


Average of upper half. . . 

43-5 

46.1 

49-3 

54-5 

58.5 

64.7 

67.8 

Quality 

Average of all 

39-7 

42.0 

45-8 

50-5 

54-5 

58.9 

62.8 


[Average of lower half. . . 

36.8 

38.8 

43-2 

47-4 

Si-5 

54-2 

57 6 


A word should be said regarding the manner in which the data for 
these charts were collected. A questionnaire was sent to the super- 
intendent of each city in the United States of 30,000 inhabitants and 
over, and in addition to this a request that a test be made in two repre- 
sentative schools of the system. Minute directions for the conduct of 
the test were given in duplicate form so that one copy might be had by 
each person conducting the test. The test was to include the measure- 
ments of the speed and also of the legibility or the quality of the writ- 
ing. A measure of the speed was obtained by requiring the pupils to 
write for two minutes. The number of letters which were written per 
minute was then taken as the measure of speed. The papers were sent 
to the writer at the University of Chicago, who had them graded by the 
members of a class in experimental education. 

Fifty-six cities responded to the request that a test be made, and 
sent the papers in to be graded. Of these papers, 24 were selected at 
random from each grade of each school. Thus there were 336 papers 
selected from each school. In round numbers, allowance being made for 
the fact that papers from some schools were missing, there were about 
34,000 papers graded. The average for each grade, then, is represented 
by about 5,000 papers. 
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The grading for legibility was done by means of the Ayres scale, 
since this is presented in a somewhat more systematic form than the 
Thorndike scale, and since previous investigations indicated that it gave 
a slightly greater reliability of judgment. The experience which was 
gained from using the scale in the investigation and an investigation 
which was made by Mr. H. T. Manuel and presented in satisfaction of 
the requirements of the Master’s degree in the Department of Education 
of the University of Chicago indicate that the individual measurements 
must be taken with a large allowance for error. The mass results, how- 
ever, which are represented in the curve of the average and the curves 
of the upper and lower halves of the schools represented, may be taken 
to be reliable, since they are the combined results of the measurements 
of a large number of investigators. In order that the writing of the 
children in a particular school or school system may be compared with 
this standard, it would be necessary that it be examined by several 
investigators. The grades obtained by a single grader upon a group of 
papers have one chance in two of being as much as half a step on the 
scale above or below that which would be obtained by a large group of 
investigators. Half a step is equivalent to more than the average 
difference between successive grades. 

The upper line in the chart, then, may fairly be taken to represent 
the legibility and the speed which are attained by the better schools in 
the larger cities of the country. Care was taken to avoid the possible 
error due to the fact that some schools might be superior in speed but 
inferior in legibility, or vice versa. This fact would affect the results 
if the schools were grouped to obtain the upper half by speed and legi- 
bility separately. In this investigation the schools were ranked sepa- 
rately at first, and then a combined rank was formed, and the upper half 
in this combined efficiency was determined upon. The upper line, then, 
represents those schools which occupy the upper half in combined 
efficiency, and the lower line those which occupy the lower half in 
combined efficiency. 

The upper line may be taken as a basis or a starting-point for dis- 
cussion in the determination of standards for attainment. This places 
the standard at a point which is equaled or excelled by approximately 
25 per cent of the schools of the cities represented, and which is fallen 
below by approximately 75 per cent of the schools. A standard which 
is equaled or excelled by about 25 per cent of the schools of the country is 
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one which is obviously perfectly possible of attainment. It is a standard 
which is attained under the ordinary conditions of school life. We have 
no reason to presume that the conditions in these cases are superior to 
those in the case of the other cities which were studied; or, to speak more 
correctly, the conditions which have produced the superiority in certain 
cities over others are such as might be obtained in the cities which show 
inferior results. Among the conditions which might conceivably pro- 
duce a superiority in results are: the superior native ability of children; 
the superior ability of teachers, or superior training; a superior method 
of supervision or of teaching; and a larger amount of time spent in the 
study of the subject. 

Among these possible causes we may rule out the first, since there 
is no reason to suppose that the average capacity of pupils in the cities 
of the country varies to any considerable extent. So far as the efficiency 
of the teachers or of the methods which are used is concerned, this is 
a matter which is under the control of the school administration, and if 
it can be shown that superiority in the results from certain schools 
is due to these factors the responsibility lies upon the administration 
to see that it obtains the superior conditions in its own school sys- 
tem. The last factor, that of the amount of time spent, is answered 
in the results of the questionnaire which was included in the present 
investigation. 

The distribution in time which was spent upon handwriting in the 
cities which replied to this question is shown in Table II. It is seen 
from this table that there is a wide variation in this matter. Some 
cities spend no time in certain grades, or spend upon an average only 
about 45 minutes per week, while other cities spend nearly three times 
as much time as this. One city, in fact, spends upon the average five 
times as much as do two other schools. 

The average amount of time spent in the grades taken as a whole 
does not vary so much as the amount of time spent in each grade taken 
separately. This is due to the fact that some schools spend more time 
in the earlier grades and others in the later grades. It is frequently 
the case that little or no time is spent in the first two grades or in the 
last two. Three typical modes of unequal distribution appear according 
as a larger amount of time is spent in the earlier, the middle, or the later 
grades than in the remainder. The time distribution in a number of 
cities which represent these types is shown in Table III. 
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TABLE H 

Distribution or Time Spent in Teaching Writing in 66 Cities 


(The figures in the body of the table indicate the number of cities which the 
amounts of time specified in the margin.) 


Time in Minutes 

Grade 

Aver- 
age 
of All 
Grades 

I 

II 

in 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

? 

Q . 

2 

4 

; 

12 

3 

20 

2 

1 

16 

1 

2 

X 

1 

1 

I 

I 

I 

1 

6 

20 

19 

6 

8 

2 

2 

4 

3 

6 

1 

18 

17 

6 

4 

4 

I 

20 — 20 




I 


oy j 

/lev- /to 

1 

10 

3 

22 

4 

2 

I S 

5 

| 


2 

7 

13 

18 

13 

7 

2 

2 

5 °“~ 59 

6o~ 69 

70 - 79 

80— 89 

90 - 99 

1 00-109 

no— 1 19 

4 

27 

4 

2 

16 

. . _ 

4 

5 

22 1 

l 

22 

2 

12 

22 

S 

3 

l6 

2 

I S 

25 

4 

3 

11 

1 20-1 29 

T 30 — T 30 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 


y 

14 . 0 — I 4 .Q 








T CO— T CO 

1 

1 

2 



1 




j, oy 

160—169 






1 70—1 70 










180— 189 










100— 100 










200—209 










210— 219 










220-229 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

240—249 









250-259 

1 











Total no. of cities . 

Median 









66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

74.8 

77 -o 

78.2 

81.6 

77-9 

7 S -3 

71.9 

69.2 

75*3 


TABLE III 

Three Types of Distribution of Time Given to Writing in the Different 
Grades (in Minutes per Week) 


Grade 



I 

II 

in 

IV 

v 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Average of 12 cities 

96 

96 

90 

80 

79 

71 

67 

57 

Average of 11 cities 

S3 

58 

80 

90 

88 

68 

55 

54 

Average of 6 cities 

43 

52 

56 

65 

69 

73 

74 

62* 


* Drop due to the fact that one city gives no time in Grade VIII. 
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The question immediately arises whether the larger amount of time 
spent by some of the schools enables them to attain a greater efficiency. 
If so, it would then be necessary to raise the question whether the added 
efficiency is a justification for the increased amount of time. If, how- 
ever, it is found that those which spent the larger amount of time do not 
thereby profit in the efficiency which is gained, the second question does 
not need to be asked. 



Rank 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 

Chart II. — Distribution in rank of 47 cities arranged in classes according to the 
time spent on writing. 


The comparison in the rank of schools which spend different amounts 
of time upon writing is shown in Chart II. Each vertical line in this 
chart represents one city. The lines upon the same horizontal line 
represent the cities which spend the same amount of time in writing. 
Those on the upper line spend the least amount of time, and those upon 
the lowest horizontal line, the largest. The position of the lines in the 
right or left direction represents the rank which was obtained by the 
schools as a result of the test. Those which are at the left side of the 
chart are higher in rank, and those which are toward the right are lower. 

If die spending of a large amount of time in writing produces a 
corresponding gain in efficiency, the vertical lines should be grouped 
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along a diagonal line running from the lower left-hand comer to the upper 
right-hand corner. That is, those which spend the less amount of time 
should be toward the right, and vice versa. It is evident that this 
situation is not represented by the facts. The cities which spend the 
various amounts of time are scattered throughout the range. For 
example, of the two cities which spend on the average only 45 minutes 
per week, one has the eleventh rank and the other the twenty-sixth; 
while two of the cities which spend an average of 95 minutes have the 
rank of forty-three and forty-four, very nearly at the bottom of the list. 
The average rank attained by the cities of each time-group are repre- 
sented in the column to the right. It will be seen that with the exception 
of the shortest-time and the longest-time groups there is some increase 
in efficiency with an increase in time, but this increase, which holds on 
the average, is slight, and the exceptions are so great that the amount of 
time spent appears to have little influence upon the results. 

Another means of judging the effects of the length of time spent in 
handwriting upon the efficiency of the product is to compare the amount 
of time spent by the cities which compose the upper half with those 
which make up the lower half. When this is done it appears that the 
amount of time is practically equal. The 23 cities of the upper half 
spend 73^ minutes per week, and the 23 cities of the lower half, 73^ 
minutes. 

In endeavoring to interpret these facts it is not necessary to assume 
that the amount of time spent has no effect upon the efficiency of hand- 
writing teaching. It does appear to mean, however, that it is not 
desirable to spend more than ten or fifteen minutes a day when this time 
is spent all in one period. The data which are at hand do not give 
sufficient information upon which to base a conclusion as to the best 
amount of time to give. Such a conclusion could best be based upon 
experiments in which different amounts of time were tried out with the 
same class or with the same school, and with other conditions remaining 
the same. The conclusion which can be drawn from the data, however, 
is that the superior attainment of the schools in the upper half of the 
whole group is not due to spending a greater amount of time in hand- 
writing teaching. 

Taking the average attainment of the upper half of the schools, as 
represented by the upper curves upon Chart I, as a tentative standard 
or as a basis of discussion, we may look upon them from another point 
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of view. If we compare the curves for legibility and for speed, we see 
that the former advances steadily and at about an equal rate from the 
first grade to the eighth; while the curve for speed advances rapidly up 
to the fifth grade and then very slowly from the fifth grade to the eighth. 
The difference in speed of writing between the second grade and the 
fifth is 29I letters per minute; while the upper grades on an average 
gain only 12^ letters per minute above the fifth grade. This break in 
the rapidity of advance in speed furnishes a point of attack and raises 
the question whether it is necessary and desirable. 

If we ask ourselves the reason for this difference in the speed and 
legibility, part of the answer probably is to be gotten from the fact that 
legibility is more readily tested in the school and that more attention is 
paid to it than to speed. The permanent result of the child’s writing 
is represented in the quality of the writing, while the rapidity with which 
he writes is not evident merely upon the inspection of the paper. The 
teacher will therefore more readily notice and will be more likely to 
criticize deficiency in legibility than deficiency in speed. 

These considerations do not serve to explain, however, why there 
is a more rapid advance in speed in the earlier grades than in the later 
ones. This difference may perhaps be accounted for by the fact of 
rapid increase in motor ability up to the period of adolescence, and the 
slower increase in ability from that time forward. Chart III shows the 
curve of progress in rapidity of tapping from an examination of a thou- 
sand school children by Gilbert. The parallelism between this curve 
and the curve showing the speed of writing is striking. If the hypothesis 
which was presented in the preceding paragraph, then, is correct — namely, 
that the progress in legibility is more continuous than in speed because 
the teacher can observe it better and is supposed to criticize this point 
more than that of speed — it will serve to explain, not why the progress 
in speed becomes less rapid after the sixth grade, but why the progress 
in legibility continues while that of speed does not. 

We may ask, then, whether the facts as they are presented are to be 
taken as a basis for the construction of a standard, or whether it is 
reasonable to expect and demand that progress in speed continue in the 
same way as does progress in legibility. If such continuation is to be 
attained, it can be had only by the application of greater stimulus toward 
speed than is co mm only given. That the attainment of a much higher 
speed in the higher grades is possible without undue effort is shown from 
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the records of the group of seven schools shown in Table IV and Chart 
IV. The average amount of time spent by these schools is 73I minutes, 
which is not greater than that spent by the other schools which are the 
subject of this study, and the total efficiency of each is high enough to 
place it within the highest quarter of all the schools. 


Taps per 
Five Seconds 



Chart III. — Progress with age in rate of tapping (after J. A. Gilbert, Studies 
from ike Yale Psychological Laboratory , 1894, II, 65). 

TABLE IV 

Speed of Seven Selected Schools from the Highest Quarter of the Whole 
Group in Total Efficiency 


School Grade 



II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Speed 

45-4 

S 3 - 1 

60.0 

68.1 

71.7 

79.6 

94.2 
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The attainment of these schools indicates that under favorable 
conditions there may be a falling off in the rate of progress in speed at 
the fifth grade but that the loss may be made up by the time the eighth 
grade is reached.. It is therefore not unreasonable to require a more 
rapid rate of progress from the fifth to the eighth grade, when it is 
considered from the point of view of the capacity of the pupil. 
Whether it, as well as the other features of the standards which have 
been described, is reasonable from the point of view of the demands 
which will be made upon the pupil we shall have to consider next. 


Letters per 
Minute 



Letters per 
Minute 
100 

90 

80 
70 
60 
So 


30 


Chart IV. — Average speed of writing of seven schools which are in the upper 
25 per cent of the whole group in total efficiency (upper line) and the average speed 
of the upper half for comparison (lower line). 


Table V shows the results of the questionnaire which was sent to 
various employers of clerical workers asking for information regarding 
the degree of excellence in writing which they require of the applicants 
for positions. The firms which are represented are among the largest 
in Chicago and may be taken as typical of the kinds of business houses 
which they represent. The results can be taken only as suggestive, 
since they are limited in the number of cases which were investigated. 
Taken as a whole, however, they give some basis for drawing the con- 
clusions as to the degree of excellence in writing which pupils should 
attain at the end of the elementary school. 
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Is Speed 
Important? 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

i 

Moderately 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Quality of Writing 
Regarded as Desirable 

Extreme 

Slant 

« o o • o o o o o 

■ o O • CO OsOO o 

L 

Medium 

Slant 

90 and 
should 
be better 
90 

90 

90 or 
better 

80 

70 

80 

90 

90 

Vertical 

■ 0 0 • 0 0 

■ OO O' ■ CO 0 

0 

0 - 


i 

Quality of Writing 
Regarded as Essential! 

Extreme 
| Slant 

• 0 0 • 0 0 

• vO <0 ■ vo 

£ R 


Medium 

Slant 

QO 

70 

60 

90 or 
better 

60 

60 

O O 

SO OO 


Vertical 

■ 0 0 • 0 0 0 0 * 0 

• t— vO vO^O 'Ot'-* !>• 

Importance of 
Writing* 




« 

: : : : : > > : : 


N 

> : > : >■ ; 



w 

: : *> : : 

*> *> > 


a 

c 

E- 

1 

Required 

High school 
preferred 
Grammar 
school 

High school 
desirable 

Grammar 

school 

High school 
preferred 
Grammar 
school 
Grammar 
school at 
least 

Prefer high 
school 

Grammar 

school 

Common 

school 

Common 

school 

Num- 

ber 

Em- 

ployed 

IO O O O O * Q O VO 

M M O CO O - ChOO 0 

vo Th <M 

E 

X 

g 

S 

5 

s» 

Clerical 

Clerical and 
accounting 
Stenography 
and book- 
keeping 
Entry and 
bookkeeping 

File clerk .... 

General 

Clerical 

General office 

Addressing . . . 

Addressing . . . 


< 

l 

Ei 

E| 

N 

3 

3 

5 

4 

Correspondence 
school 

Department store . . 

Mail-order house. . . 

Correspondence 
school. 

Mail-order house. . , 

Department store, 
wholesale. ...... 

Packing company, 
railroad depart- 
ment 

Department store . . 

Mail-order house . . . 

Correspondence 
school. 
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As may be seen from the column which is headed “ Education 
Required,” all pupils who have finished the elementary school may enter 
the positions which are included in this table, although in a number of 
cases it is stated that high-school education is preferred. The positions 
which are represented in the table were chosen because it was thought 
that they would be typical of positions in which handwriting is an 
important qualification. That this is the case may be seen from the 
results in the column headed “Importance of Writing.” The results of 
this study, then, will apply to those positions or vocations in which 
handwriting is an important qualification. We may expect that in the 
majority of other positions handwriting would not be so important. 
An inspection of the figures in the table will show that the quality which 
is most frequently regarded as essential for candidates is that of 60 on 
the Ayres scale. However, the qualities of 80 and 90 are most commonly 
those which are designated as being important enough to enhance mate- 
rially the chances of a candidate. It is a reasonable position to take 
that the standard set for the preparation of the child should be such that 
it exceeds the minimum essentials, and at least comes, in some degree, 
toward the maximum quality which would be of value to the pupil. 
The standard of 70 for the eighth grade is not high from the point of 
view of the demands of these kinds of work. The results expressed in 
the last column indicate that practically all of the employers of labor 
in cases in which handwriting is an important element regard speed as 
of importance. It was not thought practicable to attempt to obtain 
more definite statements regarding the degree of speed which is attain- 
able, owing to the fact that the men to whom the questions were addressed 
would not in all probability be able to express their standards in more 
definite terms. 

A further fact which should be considered in the determination of 
this question is the number of children who will find it necessary or 
advantageous to possess the degree of skill which is to be adopted as 
a standard. To throw some light on this matter we may consider both 
the future educational and the future vocational careers of elementary- 
school pupils. Professor Strayer, in his article on retardation, in the 
Cyclopedia of Education, estimates that 35 per cent of the school popu- 
lation reach the high school. A fluent and legible style of writing will 
be very advantageous to these pupils in their school work. In fact, they 
will find it desirable to write more rapidly than 90 letters a minute and 
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the quality of their writing may be expected to deteriorate rather than 
to improve, unless they receive additional drill. 


TABLE VI 


Vocational Distribution or the Fathers or Elementary-School 

Children 


Unskilled laborers 

Semi-skilled laborers and machine operatives 

Artisans and industrial foremen 

Clerks and salesmen 

Managers, superintendents, and proprietors . 
Professional and financial 


4 per cent 

_ ^ u 

22 

cc 

40 

9 
21 

4 


cc 


Light is thrown on the question as to the number of elementary- 
school graduates who will require a fluent and legible style of writing 
in their vocations by a table which Dr. Ayres gives 1 showing the voca- 
tional distribution of the fathers of elementary-school children (see 
Table VI). It seems clear that the members of the last three groups, 
which comprise 34 per cent of all, will find it to advantage to possess 
the degree of skill attained by the upper half of the schools. A consider- 
able number of the artisans and industrial foremen also make large 
use of writing. If we add half of these to the last three groups, we 
get 54 per cent. 

There is of course a large duplication between the two groups, those 
who go to high school and those who have use for an efficient writing 
habit in their vocations. But some of the latter do not go to high school, 
and it is probably safe to increase the percentage of those who are 
affected to something over 60 per cent of the population. This 60 per 
cent of the population who will need to possess an efficient writing habit 
includes practically all who complete the eighth grade, since the per- 
centage of the pupils who complete the grades is the same — 60 per cent, 
and since nearly all those in the occupational groups which have been 
included will have completed the elementary school. Therefore practi- 
cally all of those who would be required to reach the proposed standard 
will have need for it in their later life. 

The foregoing facts and discussion have been brought together into 
a standard which is expressed in Table VII and in Chart V. The upper 

1 L. P. Ayres, “Some Factors Affecting Industrial Education,” Elementary 
School Teacher , XIV (1913), 3 1 3“*8. 
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line in the chart shows the standard for quality, which is to be read by 
referring to the figures in the left margin; and the lower line represents 
the standard for speed, which is to be read by reference to figures in the 
right margin. The standards are based directly upon the results of the 
average of the upper half of the schools. The only important modi- 
fication is that in speed from the sixth to the eighth grades. The justi- 
fication for this modification has already been suggested. In brief, 


Rank on Letters per 

Ayres Scale Minute 



Chart V. — Proposed standard for quality (upper line) and speed (lower line). 
TABLE VII 

Phoposed Standard for Quality and Speed 


School Grade 



' 11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

vnr 

Quality 

44 

47 

5° 

55 

59 

64 

70 

Speed . 

36 

48 

56 

65 

72 

80 

90 


it is this: While the diminution in the rate of increase from the fifth 
grade on is a natural one, and is to be explained by the lower rate of 
increase in motor ability at this time, yet the efficiency which has been 
attained in a number of schools shows that the drop is not necessary. 
Furthermore, the actual speed which is attained even in the upper half 
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of the schools by the time of the eighth grade is lower than it should be. 
Less than 80 letters a minute is slow writing, and the standard which is 
laid down, of 90 letters per minute, is well within the bounds of reason. 
The only other modifications which are made consist in slight changes of 
the averages found in order to make the numbers round numbers, and 
to smooth very slight irregularities in the curves. The greatest change 
consisted in slightly raising the standard in quality for the eighth grade, 
so as to bring it up to 70 instead of 6 j t \. This maintains an even 
progress; whereas the results from the averages show a drop at the 
eighth grade. 

The data which have been presented indicate that this standard 
can be attained with an expenditure of time of not over 75 minutes 
a week. The writer is convinced on the basis also of some of the data 
that it could be attained generally, as it is in some cases, by the expendi- 
ture of a much shorter amount of time. When the most efficient methods 
are employed it will probably be found that the expenditure of from 
ten to fifteen minutes in the intermediate grades suffices to fix the hand- 
writing habit in its main outline; and that the expenditure of a small 
amount of time in the upper grades will maintain the efficiency of the 
habit and increase it by the amount of progress which is represented 
in the standard. The consideration of these matters, however, is 
not a part of our task. A fuller discussion of them may be deferred to 
some other occasion. 



CHAPTER VI 
SPELLING 

HUGH CLARK PRYOR 
Student, Teachers College, Columbia University 


MINIMUM CONTENT 

Many attempts, unintelligent, or at least haphazard' and unscien- 
tific, have been made to abridge the spelling course. Teachers have 
tried to select words from the different subjects in the curriculum or 
from the spelling texts. While such effort is commendable, it has failed 
to secure good results because of the fallibility of individual opinion 
regarding the most important material. 

Even among teachers of the same grade there is wide difference of 
opinion as to what the essential minimum should be. An attempt on 
the part of the writer to make a graded vocabulary for the elementary 
school secured words of much too great a range of difficulty for each 
grade. Only consistent and extensive investigations under skilled super- 
vision will secure adequate results. 

The work of several investigators in this field is very commendable 
and should be more widely known to school men. 

Only a few spelling books can be mentioned. Hicks’s Champion 
Spelling Book , which has been used so successfully in the Cleveland, 
Ohio, public schools, is based on the excellent spelling instruction and 
the experience of teachers in that system. It presents a minimum of 
ten words per day, two of which are “dominants,” and is arranged in 
such a way that each word is reviewed five times in two years after it is 
learned, an important factor in the learning process. 

The Bailey-Manley Spelling Book contains a comparatively small 
vocabulary chosen with great care; it is an outgrowth of actual teaching 
experience. It recommends the use of words which every child should 
know, supplemented by a list based on class or individual needs. Nine 
words a week are assigned for the second grade, with a gradual increase 
as the pupils advance. 
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Dr. Rice’s speller has some good features. It attempts to grade 
words according to difficulty and to give the most common ones prece- 
dence; uncommon, i.e., technical terms, are to be taught incidentally. 
He has attempted to abridge the text by omitting words which “spell 
themselves,” “derivative words formed according to rule,” and words 
whose spelling the pupils learn by the time their introduction is necessary. 
The number of words per lesson is high; fifteen to twenty for the first 
three years, and fifteen to twenty-four for the fourth through the 
eighth. 

Professor Jones, of the University of South Dakota, has summarized 
the results of several years’ work in his Concrete Examination of the 
Material of English Spelling J * and The Child's Own Spelling Book? The 
content of these two works was established by an examination of over 
fifteen million words in the themes of 1,050 school children. The list 
of 4,532 words used in the speller is not a minimum one because it 
includes for each grade all words which were used by at least 2 per cent 
of the pupils of the grade. The following table shows the distribution 
of words and also the average vocabularies by grades: 



Grade 

II 

III 

IV 

v 

VI 

VII 

vm 

Distribution 

Average vocabulary 

1,927 

521 

2,396 

908 

2,838 

1.23s 

3,270 

1,489 

3,69s 

1,7x0 

4,114 

1,926 

4,532 

2,135 


Professor Jones says that the most troublesome words are found in 
the second- and third-grade lists and “faithfully reappear throughout 
the subsequent years. Over nine-tenths of all words misspelled by the 
i,°5° grade-students are found in these two lists.” The writer has 
checked up the “one hundred spelling demons” of the Jones list, and 
finds that ninety-two of them are included in the second-grade list, 
four in the third, and four in the fourth. This shows where a great 
deal of the emphasis in spelling teaching should be placed. 

The list omits many common names; it includes words having a 
purely sectional significance; those which are just coming into use, such 
as “aeroplane”; and those which are disappearing, as “surrey” and 
“phaeton.” This suggests the need of a constant, careful revision of 

* Numbers refer to bibliography. 
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spelling material with a view to giving the child only such words to 
learn as he will actually use. 

Professor Jones’s study shows that the child’s writing vocabulary is 
very small as compared with the whole vocabulary. Dr, Ayres’s study 
of The Spelling Vocabularies of Personal and Business Letters 1 supports 
this idea; in fact his investigation found that only 542 different words 
were used in the greater part of the correspondence from twelve different 
sources differing as widely as love letters and business letters. 

The learning of the words of the writing vocabulary should be 
required as the pupil advances through the grades. What we need is 
to develop a spelling consciousness that will make the pupil more awake 
to orthographical errors, and a conscience that will not permit him 
to leave a word until he is sure that it is correct. Probably such a 
condition would result, not only in better spelling, but also in better 
composition. 

Mr. Homer J. Smith 4 has three lists of 1,138 spontaneously used 
words chosen from 75,000 words in the themes of Madison, Wisconsin, 
elementary-school pupils, Grades III— VIII. The first list includes 
words used by pupils in all of the grades; the second of words used by 
at least three; and the third of words used in two different grades. It 
can be seen that the basis of selection is universality of use. While the 
list looks good, it would be more usuable if carefully graded. It omits 
personal, demonstrative, and possessive pronouns; numerals; about 
thirty common prepositions, conjunctions, verbs, and adverbs; and 
local proper names. These omissions constitute a weakness except for 
the local names, which need not be included except in a purely provincial 
list. 

Chancellor’s list 3 of 1,020 words, compiled from his correspondence, 
is, to quote the author, composed largely of “words that constitute the 
machinery of our language.” It contains no proper names or “words 
for spelling matches.” 

Mr. R. C. Eldridge, 6 a factory manager of Niagara Falls, New York, 
has compiled a list of 6,002 words, together with their frequencies, from 
two pages of each of four Buffalo, New York, daily papers. The list 
was prepared to serve as the basis for a “universal vocabulary”; it is 
of great value as a spelling list, although somewhat specialized. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Eldridge the first 250 words are found to constitute the chief 
English sentence-forming words. “The first 750 words in List 5 [the 
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compiled list], with their repetitions, constitute more than three-fourths 
of all the words on the eight pages from which they have been drawn, 
and probably a large part of these words would be found in nearly the 
same proportion in any English conversation or printed matter.” 

Appended to Mr. Eldridge's work is a list prepared by Rev. J. 
Knowles, of London, England, of “the 353 most frequently occurring 
words in an aggregate of 100,000 words, made from passages of the 
English Bible and various authors, arranged in the order of their com- 
monness and showing how many times each of the 353 appears.” 

Another graded list for Grades III-VII, inclusive, is a compilation 
published in the Chico, California, State Normal School Bulletin No. 7, 
“Common Essentials in Spelling,” 14 prepared by Messrs. C. K. Studley 
and Allison Ware. This work includes the 542 words of Dr. Ayres's 
study; 1 it makes use of an 840-word list — each word was used more than 
twice in 19,288 words of correspondence examined — prepared by Miss 
Effie McFadden and Dr. Frederick Burk, of the San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, State Normal School. Finally, the authors examined 200,000 
words in children's themes in which “3,459 different words or different 
forms of the same words” were used. “Words not clearly of common 
written use in life were omitted in the final compilation.” The total 
number is 3,470 — over one thousand fewer than are found in The Child 7 s 
Own Speller . 

Mr. Algar Woolfolk in an unpublished thesis 19 gives a list of 41 1 
words which “are suitable for incorporation in a text or course of study.” 
The words — only those misspelled four or more times are given — were 
taken from a miscellaneous set of compositions “consisting of one-third 
letters” written by pupils in Grades III- VIII, inclusive, of the Horace 
Mann School, and the public schools of Newark, New Jersey, and Rich- 
mond, Virginia. It is valuable because (1) it contains common words 
and (2) shows the relative frequency of misspellings by grades. 

None of the lists is claimed to be a “minimum list”; any one of 
them is very suggestive as a starting-point. Dr. Ayres's 542 words 
constitute about seven-eighths of ail the words used in the correspond- 
ence investigated; the first 750 words of Mr. Eldridge's list constitute, 
in the author's opinion, about three-fourths of all the words commonly 
used; Professor Jones’s second-grade list “contains the very useful 
words of all the grades”; 7 in the list prepared by Dr. Burk and Miss 
McFadden only 840 of a total of 6,916 words were found to be used 
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more than twice, and these “included and verified most of the words 
of the Ayres list . 7,13 

On the basis of investigation up to the present time, the writer feels 
justified in placing the minimum content in the elementary spelling 
course at from 750 to 1,000 words. Considerable checking of lists 
against each other, further study of the frequency of words used in 
children’s written work, and a careful trying out of the resulting list in 
its tentative form will be necessary before any very definite conclusion 
can be drawn. 

Some of the words common to all of the lists offer no real difficulty 
and might be omitted from a “minimum” list; doubtless further inves- 
tigation would show some additions to be necessary. Just what changes 
should be made can be determined only by testing the ability of pupils 
in successive grades to spell the words and use them in sentences. The 
words left after such a revision would constitute a fairly reliable 
minimum. 

The writer has examined over 250 city-school reports and courses 
of study to find to what extent they consider the matter of content. The 
great majority of them treat the subject in a purely perfunctory way, 
stating the amount that is to be done each month or year in lessons or 
pages of a certain text. About sixty of the courses give somewhat more 
definite information, but few offer anything of real value. 

Four courses definitely recommend as high as ten to fifteen words 
per day; five say that from two to five should be learned; two require 
from six to twelve. Three courses give instructions to use the adopted 
text with certain specified omissions. 

Of the few cities giving definite numbers of words as the requirement 
for the whole course, Berkeley, California (1914-15), recommends a 
minimum of 4,700 for Grades II- VI; New York City 15 recommends 
3,800 for Grades II- VIII; Richmond, Virginia (1914), 3,250 for Grades 
II A- VII B; Bath, Maine (19x4), 9,300 for Grades I-VIII. 

A publication, Teaching of Spelling, issued by the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, recommends four or five words for a primary 
lesson, five to seven for an intermediate grade, and not more than ten 
for a grammar grade. Triweekly lessons for six years on this plan, it 
is maintained, would give the working vocabulary of a well-educated 
adult and leave ample time for review. This would give approximately 
4,000 words. 
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Lists of words for Grades I and II are given in the courses of Dover, 
New Hampshire (1912); Passaic, New Jersey (1912); Augusta, Georgia 
(1913); Albert Lea, Minnesota (1914); Omaha, Nebraska (19 11); Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin (1913); and Toledo, Ohio (1908-11). Dallas, Texas 
(1912-14), and Des Moines, Iowa (1909), give lists for the second grade. 
Orange, New Jersey (1908), and Owensboro, Kentucky (19x2-13), give 
lists for the first grade. Cincinnati, Ohio (1912), has lists for the first, 
second, and fifth grades. The Johnstown, Pennsylvania, Report and 
Manual (1914) mentions a spelling book compiled by teachers and 
supervisors which provides two words daily for Grades I-IV, and five 
daily for Grades V-VIII. 

Doubtless there are other lists, but they are not available for the 
purposes of this paper. Certain definite standards for the selection of 
spelling words are necessary. They should be symbolical of the experi- 
ences of the children in and out of school; they should be words which 
the average adult uses; they should be the short, simple, frequently 
used, and perplexing words, such as “their” and “there,” “whose” and 
“who’s.” Various texts should contribute to the list. Words mis- 
spelled by a number of the pupils in a class should be included. Indi- 
vidual pupils should keep lists of words which cause them difficulty. 
These are substantially the standards set forth in Standards in Spelling /s 
a study by Associate Superintendent Gustave Straubenmuller, of New 
York City. A number of schools are making use of these or similar 
standards in the selection of their spelling material. 

Th e func tion of spelling is to teach children how to spell and use in 
an accurate way the words which are commonly met with in life and to 
form such habits of study that new words will be learned as the need 
for them arises. In the preparation of a spelling list the function which 
it is to subserve should be kept clearly in mind. Dr. Ayres found that 
of the 414 words used in the famous National Education Association 
spelling tests of 1908, only 125 were included in the letters analyzed for 
his study, while not one of the remaining 289 appeared even once. This 
at least suggests the futility of preparing a useful list of spelling words 
without careful and extensive study of the needs of the common people. 

MINIMUM TIME 

Very little of value concerning this topic can be gleaned from peda- 
gogical literature. Our consideration of the topic will necessarily involve 
a discussion of method, with which it is so intimately associated. 
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The first investigator of note was Dr. J. M. Rice/ 3 who concluded 
that more than fifteen minutes per day devoted to spelling was abso- 
lutely wasted. Dr. Rice’s experiments were too crudely empirical to 
receive serious attention from scientific investigators, but he did much 
to call attention to the spelling problem. We can have little disagree- 
ment with his general conclusion regarding time. The law of diminish- 
ing returns would operate here; on account of fatigue, the amount of 
time spent above a certain limit would be out of all proportion to the 
results obtained. 

Dr. Cornman’s experiments 5 in Philadelphia to determine the relative 
merits of the “incidental” and “drill” methods of teaching spelling led 
him to conclude that time devoted to drill “bears no discoverable rela- 
tion to the result.” 

Mr. Wallin’s study 18 of conditions in the Cleveland, Ohio, schools, 
while not concerning itself directly with the problem of time, showed 
“on time” pupils to be superior to “accelerated” or “retarded” pupils. 
He calls attention to three steps in the learning process whose use cannot 
fail to save time: (i) a clear image of the word, visual, auditory, or 
motor, should be formed; (2) enough repetition in the child’s own 
memory type should be had to fix the word in mind; (3) the procedure 
in one and two should be so effective that the word can be reproduced 
automatically, when the proper stimulus arises, with the minimum 
thought as to sequence of letters. He says: “Habits perhaps can never 
be made as stable as reflexes. Nevertheless it can be confidently 
affirmed that those habits which have been thoroughly ingrained will 
resist decay longer than those which have been only partially solidified 
or which have been loosely organized by slipshod methods. A com- 
pletely formed habit is relatively if not absolutely stable.” Stable 
habits mean economy of time. 

Let us consider briefly what city-school reports and courses of study 
have to offer on our problem. Only forty out of several hundred exam- 
ined give time apportionments for the several elementary-school subjects. 
Determination of the time devoted to spelling is complicated by several 
factors not easily controlled: (1) In the primary grades there is seldom 
anything to indicate whether the study of phonics occupies a part of the 
spelling period, or whether spelling is taught with reading. (2) There is 
little to show whether the time is devoted entirely to recitation, or to 
recitation and study. (3) Very few courses indicate whether spelling is 
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to be studied during special periods, or out of school. (4) The fact that 
courses of study are not issued yearly prevents any very definite con- 
clusions regarding the relative amounts of time devoted to spelling in the 
past and present. 

In the “early days” the time devoted to spelling in Pictou, Nova 
Scotia, ranged from 74 per cent of the total time for the primary grades 
to 25 per cent for the grammar grades. 21 This condition was probably 
fairly typical for the schools of that period. Multiplication of courses 
has necessitated a readjustment. In 1877-78, 8 . 47 per cent of the school 
time in Cleveland, Ohio, was devoted to spelling. 20 During the year 
1907-8, the elementary schools of Boston, New York, Chicago, Rochester, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Kansas City, and San 
Francisco devoted an average of 7 . 22 per cent 30 of their time to spelling. 
Cleveland’s time for the same year was 5 . 94 per cent. 20 Cleveland’s 
record has become proverbial; the intensive study of only two new 
words per day makes possible a high degree of efficiency with a min imum 
outlay of time. 

The average time devoted to spelling in eleven other, smaller, cities 
at practically the same time (1907-9) constituted 5.05 per cent of the 
total time for all subjects; the percentage for the period 1910-12 for 
thirteen school systems, including Cincinnati, Cleveland, and San Fran- 
cisco, mentioned above, was 6.96; for a group of nineteen cities (1913- 
15), including one of the “eleven” group and three of the “thirteen” 
group, the percentage was 5.58. Figures showing the percentage of 
time devoted to spelling over any considerable period are not available 
for a large number of cities. The few that can be found simply confirm 
what the above figures show, that the spelling time is gradually being 
reduced. 


EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATIONS OE METHODS 

A series of experiments 11 was performed by Mr. H. C. Pearson in the 
Horace Mann School to determine the relative efficiency of class and 
independent methods of study in improving the child’s attention, ability 
to select the points which need emphasis in study, and drill technique. 
The former method was proved much better from the standpoint of time 
and efficiency. 

Another experiment 10 of Mr. Pearson’s, repeated in one of the 
Montclair, New Jersey, schools, to determine the relative efficiency of 
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“together” and “separate” methods of teaching homonyms, proved the 
former to be more effective on the whole. 1 

The idea of grouping words, i.e., names of rivers, trees, cities, and 
the like, to facilitate learning, has been adopted by many spellers. While 
such a scheme may be an aid to learning the names of the associated 
things, it cannot be of great value as an aid to learning spelling. 

Many words in the English language can be classified roughly in 
groups of similar spelling . The remainder, which are exceptions to 
general rules, are amenable to special study. Wagner's study 17 of the 
benefits to be derived from grouping words according to similarities in 
spelling showed a decided advantage for the grouping method. Two 
divisions of the sixth grade studied a list of words after their customary 
fashion. The only difference in the procedure of the teacher lay in the 
grouping of such words as “lineal,” “lineament,” “linear,” “lineage,” 
for one division. These pupils raised their average grade from 68 . 36 
per cent in the preliminary test to 97. 14 per cent in the final, a gain of 
28.78 per cent. The other division raised its average from 73.25 per 
cent to 93.6 per cent, an increase of 20 . 35 per cent. 

In 1912 the writer performed an experiment 12 to determine the value 
of “spelling the word through” as an aid to learning. Two divisions of 
the fifth grade studied the same list. Conditions as to time, length of 
period, and the like were the same for both divisions. For one, emphasis 
was placed on observing carefully the order of letters while studying. 
Preliminary and final tests given to both divisions showed an advance 
from 50.55 per cent to 83.39 P er cent > or an average gain of 32.84 per 
cent for the division working under the usual conditions. The other 
division advanced from 48.58 per cent to 89.14 per cent, an average 
gain of 40. 56 per cent. 

A study of all the available experimental material in spelling shows 
that a consistent use of some definite method secures better results than 
the so often haphazard methods of many teachers. It simply confirms 
the opinion of the writer that a study of the question of time which does 
not consider method is inadequate. 

SCALES TOR MEASURING SPELLING ABILITY 

Some sort of a measure for spelling ability would result in economy 
of time by making possible a more accurate diagnosis of the situation 
and more intelligent methods of treatment. Dr. Buckingham has fur- 
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nished a scale. 3 At first it made use of two lists, each containing twenty- 
five carefully selected words “which showed reasonably regular increase 
in correctness of spelling for successive grades.” By means of this scale 
a comparison can be made of individuals, grades, schools, and systems. 
By the use of groups of equally difficult words, progress over a period of 
time can be measured. Dr. Buckingham has extended his list to about 
500 words and plans to have 1,000 carefully evaluated and classified 
words for Grades II-VHI, inclusive. Such an extension will make the 
scale infinitely more useful. 

The Division of Education of the Russell Sage Foundation “has con- 
ducted studies to discover the 1,000 words most commonly used in writing 
and it has made these words into spelling lists with which children in 
nearly 100 American cities have been tested.” 10 These words will doubt- 
less prove valuable in the preparation of a “minimum” list. Dr. Ayres 
has used them as a standard by means of which he has made a prac- 
tical test of the spelling ability of Springfield, Illinois, elementary-school 
children. In this city 3,612 pupils in all grades averaged 70 per cent 
correct in spelling words which were spelled correctly by 70 per cent of 
the pupils in the same grades of the cities mentioned before. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Any conclusions must necessarily be merely tentative, because of the 
inadequate material at hand and the lack of thorough testing of results. 
It can be confidently asserted that spelling texts furnish neither a mini- 
mum nor, for the most part, a satisfactory list of words. The two texts 
based on a study of children's themes and on children's themes plus 
business letters seem most adequate. 

Lists of words prepared by Ayres, Chancellor, Eldridge, Knowles, 
Jones, Smith, Woolfolk, and Studley and Ware afford material from a 
variety of sources. The words which they agree on might be taken, 
temporarily, as the minimum content in spelling. A more thorough 
study of children's writing vocabularies is needed to show (1) what words 
presenting “no difficulty” may be omitted, and (2) what important 
words should be added. Each word must be carefully graded; it should 
be placed in any grade list only when a study of the conditions under- 
lying its use seem to justify its position. 

The fact that there are only thirteen city lists, in no case for all grades 
and none “minimum,” shows the need of a work such as is indicated here. 
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As to time, we know very little. Tlie tendency in the past has been 
to devote too much time to spelling, because of poor organization of 
material and inefficient methods of instruction. The problem of time 
is inseparable from that of method. The figures available show that the 
time devoted to spelling in city-school systems has been gradually reduced 
until now 82 minutes per week, or 5 . 5 per cent of the total, is devoted 
to spelling. 

One investigator has prepared, and another is preparing, graded lists 
which will be very suggestive as to content, and which may be used as 
standards for the measurement of spelling efficiency, and for finding how 
the time devoted to spelling has functioned in securing adequate results. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE ESSENTIALS OF COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR 
JAMES FLEMING HOSIC 

Head of the Department of English, Chicago Normal College, 
and 

Editor of the English Journal 


INTRODUCTION 

Purpose of the paper . — In the present state of knowledge no one is 
justified in stating with any attempt at completeness what should 
constitute the essential as contrasted with the optional subject-matter 
for the study of English composition and English grammar in the 
elementary school. The topic is as difficult as it is important. 

The present paper is a survey of progress. It reviews the discussions, 
investigations, and reports in this field and offers a summary of con- 
clusions that seem fairly well established. Much remains to be done. 
Those who wish to press the investigation further will find in the experi- 
ence of others suggestions as to problems and methods. Meanwhile, 
course-makers and writers of books should consider the possibility of 
omitting much traditional material and of placing greater emphasis 
upon certain activities that are highly necessary in preparation for life 
and that are at the same time fitted to assist the growth of children. 

A general view of the problem . — One reason why economy in English 
proves difficult is because language forms so intimate a part of life. 
Improvement in it involves the whole round of home and school interests. 
Composition is, in a sense, a phase of all study and of all human relation- 
ships, rather than a subject to be set apart on the school program for a 
certain hour in the day. Mastery of it is, therefore, in large measure 
dependent upon the entire organization and management of the school. 
Nor can we stop with the school. In the matter of speech — and indi- 
rectly writing is deeply affected — the influence of the home is paramount. 
Other considerations aside, the home has six years the start of the school, 
the six most impressionable years. Hence the teacher of language, 
instead of introducing children to a new interest, is called upon to take 
stock of the language habits already acquired, strengthen and improve 
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these as she can, and strive to keep the child’s power of expression abreast 
of his ideas. In the end the language he speaks will be mainly the 
language he has heard. 

It is not likely that the time devoted to language in the elementary 
school can safely be cut down. We must make vast improvement, at 
any rate, before this will be justified. At present classes are too large 
to permit of proper individual instruction, methods of teaching and of 
co-operation are largely ineffective because unvaried and untested, and 
the work of each year is so ill defined that emphasis is scattered and fails 
to strike home. What we must aim at is (1) to discover standards which 
will enable us to decide what to include and what to omit from the 
language course; (2) to organize and present the chosen material so as 
to give it continuity, proportion, and a sense of realness; (3) to set up 
definite goals of achievement, which will stimulate to endeavor but not 
unduly narrow the path; and (4) to work out measurements which will 
enable both teacher and principal to know the true state of the pupils’ 
minds. 

Present practices are justified mainly by tradition. “It has been 
so.” The very conception of course of study is in need of overhauling. 
The term means generally an outline of certain formal knowledge to 
be acquired rather than a series of related experiences leading to the 
control of consciously prized values. The English course began with a 
grammar for foreigners modeled on the Latin, was given a new direction 
by Lindley Murray, but still consists largely of “exercises” made with 
scissors and paste. How hazy we are on the subject is attested by the 
fact that language-books, with few exceptions, are a hodgepodge of 
composition lessons, spelling, forms to avoid, pronunciation, voice- 
training, picture-study, poetry, scraps of classic prose, lessons in other 
school subjects, and much formal grammar. It would be a positive 
gain if the really strong teacher could have for a while the help of a 
multigraph and be left to work out her own salvation without the inter- 
ference of the irrelevant book. 

THE EDUCATIONAL BASIS 

Economy in language-training is an educational problem. It must 
be studied in the light of general educational principles. Before passing 
to the survey of actual investigations, let us pause long enough to call to 
min d some of the more significant attempts to analyze the nature and 
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purpose of school work with reference to possible omissions from the 
course and better organization of effort. 

One of the most suggestive statements of the problem of economy is 
that made by Frank M. McMurry, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, at the meeting of the National Education Association in 
1904. 1 He proposes to eliminate: 

1. Whatever cannot be shown to have a plain relation to some real need 
of life, whether it be aesthetic, ethical, or utilitarian in the narrower sense. 

2. Whatever is not reasonably within the child’s comprehension. 

3. Whatever is unlikely to appeal to his interest; unless it is positively 
demanded for the first very weighty reason. 

4. Whatever topics and details are so isolated or irrelevant that they fail 
to be a part of any series or chain of ideas, and therefore fail to be necessary 
for the appreciation of any large point; this standard, however, not to apply 
to the three R’s and spelling. 

He would secure economy by judicious selection of topics and details. 
Teachers must learn (1) to bring subject-matter under large but definite 
headings, (2) to select typical subtopics, and (3) to discover in each 
subject leading questions that need to be answered. What is required 
is better organization of each subject. 

Another highly suggestive discussion of the problem of selection 
and organization of subject-matter is that contributed by A. Duncan 
Yocum, of the University of Pennsylvania, to the program of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence at Philadelphia in 1913. Mr. Yocum seeks 
a test of the relative worth of details in the course of study that shall be 
both universal and practicable. “To be universal it must measure 
usefulness, not only from the standpoint of direct preparation for life or 
social efficiency, including specialization and culture, but also from that 
of general knowledge and mental development.” Here Mr. Yocum 
seems to favor two of the standards which Mr. McMurry rejects. He 
would guard these, however, by reducing the test to a “naked definite- 
ness” that would make selection certain through an analysis of the 
educational aim and the educative process. 

This he proceeds to do by dividing all school discipline into phases of 
formal self-activity, the values of which are to be measured in terms of 
relationships, and concludes that — 

1 Frank M. McMurry, “What Omissions Are Advisable in the Present Course of 
Study, and What Should Be the Basis for the Same/’ Proceedings of the National 
Education Association t 1904. 
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those details are relatively most useful in their furtherance either of a specific 
phase of the educational aim or of the formal phases of mental development: 
(i) which are most many-sided in their relationships; (2) which are most fre- 
quent in their recurrence; (3) which inherently make the strongest sensational 
or emotional appeal that is useful. Relative many-sidedness, recurrence, and 
emotional appeal should determine the educational content. But to relative 
usefulness must be added immediacy of many-sidedness, recurrence, and 
emotional appeal, in order to determine the point at which the most useful 
details shall first be taught. 

Such a test, Mr. Yocum holds, furnishes a definite and mathematical 
means of expressing value. The number and recurrence of relation- 
ships can be counted and the degree of emotional appeal estimated. 
This, however, will rarely be necessary. It will usually be sufficient 
to determine what details must be included in the general course of 
study and which of these must be permanently mastered. Once such 
details have been determined they must, in the interests of democracy, 
be thoroughly taught to all pupils. 

It is well to take up a survey of specific investigations and formula- 
tions of standards and tests with these larger views of our problem 
fresh in mind. Otherwise our enthusiasm for definiteness and the 
promise of order where there is now much confusion may mar our 
perspective. A ready-made course of study on a quantitative basis 
which teachers could follow without thought would be no less a curse 
because it had a new name. Behind the machinery of economy must 
stand far-reaching and rational ideals. 

A SURVEY OF INVESTIGATIONS 
I. TESTS AND SCALES IN COMPOSITION 

1. The “ Tatters ” report . — One of the earliest attempts to measure 
the effectiveness of school work in English was made in Chicago in 1905 
under the direction of Mr. E. G. Cooley, then superintendent of city 
schools. 1 Somewhat persistent criticism of the results of the grade work 
in grammar, composition, and spelling led Mr. Cooley to undertake a 
test of the pupils in the seventh grade. He appointed a committee 
of principals and teachers, with the writer as chairman, to devise a 
test and examine the results. The outcome was distinctly favorable 
so far as the current criticisms were concerned, but not flattering in 

1 Described in the Chicago Board of Education Bulletin of March 28, 1906. 
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respect to other matters which seemed to the committee of greater 
importance. 

The procedure was as follows: A brief story entitled “Tatters” was 
taken from the Youth’s Companion , duplicated, and sent to each school 
in the city. The directions were: 

(1) The story is to be used as an exercise in reading and reproduction. 
Time, one hour. No knowledge of the story is to come to the pupils previous 
to the time of the exercise. 

(2) The story is to be read to the class by the teacher — seven minutes. 
The story is then to be read silently by the pupils — five minutes. After the 
story leaflets have been collected, the pupils will silently recall the story — three 
minutes. The pupils will then write the story — forty-five minutes. Collect 
the papers promptly. 

(3) The teachers will mark the papers and afterward the principal will 
review the marking. In case he should differ as to any marks, he shall consult 
the teacher and reach an agreement. 

There followed an outline of the main incidents of the story and sug- 
gestions as to what would constitute excellence to the degrees of 85, 95, 
and 100 per cent. 

The examining committee prepared an outline to guide each member 
in reading and reporting upon a portion of the papers. The main points 
in this were (1) external form, (2) thought and composition, (3) vocabu- 
lary and sentence structure, (4) individuality, and (5) general sug- 
gestions. The complete report of the committee was arranged under 
these heads and was accompanied by typical compositions representing 
different degrees of excellence — a rough scale. There was no attempt 
at exactness, but the qualities of composition to be sought were definitely 
indicated. It remained for Professors Thorndike and Hillegas to lead 
the way in the making of composition scales by means of a mathe- 
matical treatment of the rankings of certain papers by several competent 
judges. 

2. The Hillegas-Thorndike scale . — “The Hillegas Scale for the 
Measurement of Quality in Composition by Young People ” is now widely 
known, 1 and hence no description of it is necessary. It should be 
remarked concerning it, however, that such a scale is intended to provide 

1 Milo B. Hillegas, “A Scale for the Measurement of Quality in English Composi- 
tion by Young People,” Teachers College Record , XIII, No, 4, September, 1912. 
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a fixed objective standard. It does not indicate what may be expected 
at any particular point in the school course. Supposing the scale to be a 
means of just estimate of excellence in composition, we should still be 
in doubt as to whether a boy in fifth grade ought to be expected to write 
a composition as good as some particular example of the Hillegas scale, 
and if so whether on first attempt or after careful revision. More serious 
still is the fact that this scale does not take into account the type of 
writing in each case as determined by the purpose in view. Descrip- 
tion, for example, appears in comparison with narrative. Moreover, 
there is no attempt to distinguish between mere correctness — observance 
of established usage in grammar and so forth — and style, or the 
reflection of personality in shaping language so as to produce a given 
effect. 

The practical value of the Hillegas scale is very doubtful. Principal 
Franklin W. Johnson, of the University High School in Chicago, made a 
test of it in 1912. 1 He submitted eight themes of high-school pupils, 
two of which were written by pupils with very inadequate elementary- 
school preparation, to forty-seven teachers of English composition in 
high schools, colleges, and normal schools, and also to a class of graduate 
students who were studying educational tests, with the request that 
each grade the papers with the help of the Hillegas scale. The maximum 
variation ranged from 18 to 69 and there was clearly no agreement as 
to the value of any composition. Mr. Johnson points out in his account 
of the experiment that the Hillegas scale represents a set of average 
judgments, while there is no such thing really as an average judgment. 
He also calls attention to the fact that the Hillegas scale takes no ac- 
count of content. The examples included in it are singularly lacking in 
thought and originality. Two scales must be arranged, he thinks, one 
of which will assist in determining the value of form and the other of 
content. 

Mr. Johnson's conclusions seem to be completely upheld by a far 
more exhaustive series of trials of the scale which are reported by Frede- 
rick J. Kelley in Teachers College , Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education , No. 66. He reduced the Hillegas scale and the ordinary 

1 Franklin W. Johnson, “The Hillegas-Thomdike Scale for the Measurement of 
Quality in English Composition by Young People,” School Review, XXI, No. i, 
January, 1913. 
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percentage system to common terms and found that in the hands of 
novices the latter shows less variation than the former. He says, how- 
ever, that it remains to be shown whether considerable practice would 
lead to greater satisfaction in using the scale. 

Soon after its publication a trial of the Hillegas scale was made by a 
number of teachers in Boston and neighboring towns under the direction 
of William S. Learned, Joseph Lee Fellow for Research at Harvard 
University. 

A set of fifty papers, written by elementary, grammar, and high-school 
pupils, was graded subjectively by five elementary-school teachers, five 
grammar-school teachers, and five high-school teachers. The markers were 
simply asked to rate the relative value of each paper as a bit of prose composi- 
tion and to designate this subjective rating by a percentage mark ranging 
according to judgment anywhere from o to ioo per cent. Three weeks later 
these same fifteen judges, with the Hillegas scale before them, regraded the 
papers, trying to match each with an example in the scale. 1 

The results of the experiment may be summarized as follows: The 
average extreme variation on the first marking was 58 per cent; on the 
second, 44 per cent. The variation of the nine judgments nearest the 
median was in the first instance from 10 per cent to 43 per cent, and in 
the second instance from 7 per cent to 32 per cent. The markings 
were, therefore, more uniform on the second round. It is contended, 
however, that this was due in large measure to the fact that the teachers 
came to the second marking with the feeling that extreme variation is 
undesirable and with greater unanimity of judgment because of the 
conference which resulted from the first marking. It was found, more- 
over, almost impossible to compare compositions by elementary-school 
children with the artificial and bookish samples in the scale. As one 
teacher said, the tendency was to throw the composition at the middle 
of the scale in despair of doing anything better, 

3. The Harvard-Newton scale . — Stimulated by their experience with 
the Hillegas scale, the teachers and principals of Newton, Massachusetts, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Frank E. Spaulding, at that time their superin- 
tendent, undertook the formation of a scale which should be as free as 
possible from the defects of those of Hillegas and Thorndike. Working 

1 Charles Swain Thomas, Leaflet of the New England Association of Teachers of 
English , No. 104, January, 1913. 
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under the direction of Frank W. Ballou, who succeeded Mr. Learned as 
special research student in the department of education at Harvard 
University, they gathered typical compositions in description, exposi- 
tion, argument, and narrative, and through consensus obtained by a 
scheme which included both grading and ranking in order of relative 
merit they selected six compositions of each type, representing degrees of 
excellence ranging from very poor, or about 45 per cent, to very good, or 
about 95 per cent. 1 These, it will be noted, were the work of eighth- 
grade children in various schools. When the scale was completed 
it was tried in practice by principals and teachers in Arlington and 
Boston. 

A particularly useful feature of this scale is the appending to each 
composition of remarks by the committee upon its merits and demerits, 
and also of a comparison with the one just above or just below it. This 
makes the basis of judgment clear and enables the user of the scale to 
compare other compositions with it so as to give due weight to certain 
qualities or defects without ignoring others. 

What the teachers and principals of Newton have done other teachers 
and principals should undertake. Not the least valuable feature of such 
an enterprise is the necessary conference for comparison of standards. 
In Newton the teachers of English in the high school participated in the 
work, thus coming directly in contact with the teachers in the grades. 
The result could not be other than enlightening to all. Even if the 
mathematical exactness with which the Harvard-Newton scale was 
worked out seems impossible because of lack of expert assistance, 
nevertheless, any school may provide itself with a collection of compo- 
sitions representing the work of every year, or even semester. Each 
composition should be accompanied by a succinct account of how it was 
created, as well as by comments upon both its merits and its defects; 
and there should be sufficient variety of such compositions, ranging in 
quality from poor to excellent, to represent all sorts of writing likely to 
be done in each year. These might, in many cases, be supplemented 
by means of stereographic, or even phonographic, records of oral compo- 
sitions, and in this way accidental, haphazard, almost wholly personal 
standards for children’s work in composition might be replaced by 

x Frank W. Ballou, “Scales for the Measurement of Composition,” Harvard- 
Newton Bulletin, No. 2, September, 1914. 
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impersonal, objective, rational standards, which would stimulate to well- 
balanced and definitely aimed composition-teaching. 1 

Scales would render more valuable such experiments as that in the 
use of oral work in composition which is about to be described, because 
it would warrant more confidence in the opinions of those observing 
the results of the experiment. 

4. The Illinois experiment . — The Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English, at the annual meeting in XJrbana in November, 1912, selected 
oral composition as the subject for investigation during the ensuing 
year. 2 It was proposed to test the truth of the following propositions: 

1. Oral composition is in itself an important part of the English work of the 
high school. 

2. Oral composition requires relatively less time from the teacher than 
does written composition. 

3. Proficiency in oral composition carries over into written composition. 

A committee under the leadership of Professor John M. Clapp, of 
Lake Forest College, arranged a course for the second semester of the 
ninth grade, which was to be taught in two ways: one class would have 

1 Such a collection of compositions is in process at the Chicago Normal College. 
The form used is the following: 

EXAMPLES OF WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

Grade School Date 

History op the Papers: 

x. How the subject was found 


2. How the subject was worked up , 


3. Conditions under which the writing was done, 


4. Criticism, revision, rewriting, incidental instruction, assistance of any kind, 


5. Additional information 


Note. — Papers of all sorts are desired. Please be very definite as to all the conditions leading up 
to and surrounding the writing, especially as to assistance given by the teacher. Let each pupil sign his 
name and state his age. 

3 John M. Clapp, “An Experimental Course in Freshman Composition for Illinois 
High Schools,” Bulletin of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English, V, No. 4, 
January, 1913; “Report on the Experiment in English Composition,” ibid., VI, No. 5, 
February 15, 1914. 
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only written exercises; the other, a combination of two-thirds oral and 
one-third written. All classes taking either course were to be given the 
same written tests at the beginning, at the middle, and at the end of the 
semester. All the papers written by each class, including these tests, were 
to be forwarded to the committee in charge of the experiment, accom- 
panied by a report from the teacher, stating as accurately as possible 
how much time he spent in preparation, in conference, and in correcting 
papers, and also his opinion as to the results of the experiment. 

The outcome was decidedly favorable to the use of oral composition. 
“The sections taking the combined course were better at the end of the 
semester in thought — vigor, freedom, interest — than the others; they 
were better in point of grammatical and rhetorical structure; they 
were no worse in spelling and punctuation and better in handwriting — 
indeed, the writing sections showed marked degeneration in all matters 
of mechanics.” Over half of the twenty-two schools which carried 
out the experiment in full reported greater improvement in the combina- 
tion sections, while only two reported less improvement. 

The association adopted the following recommendations of the 
committee: (i) That oral exercises be made a regular part of high- 
school English work throughout the course, in the proportion of 
two-thirds of oral work to one-third of written work in the first year, one- 
half of each in the second year, and one-third of oral work to two-thirds 
of written work in the third and fourth years; (2) that school authorities 
allow time in the daily session for conference on oral exercises to the 
amount of five minutes per week for each pupil; (3) that each school be 
encouraged to work out its own course in composition to suit local con- 
ditions, stressing in the first year the group method of collaboration and 
the preparation of themes on how to do something or make something. 

This experiment has been described at some length because, dealing 
with high-school English though it does, it represents the sort of pro- 
cedure by which the value of certain types of material for instruction 
may be determined. Moreover, the kind of treatment which was found 
to be best for the ninth grade would beyond reasonable doubt prove 
equally satisfactory for the seventh and eighth. 

n. TESTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS IN GRAMMAR 

The most pressing problem in the grammar grades, however, is to 
decide what sort and how much of grammar to teach. Opinion on this 
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subject, as everybody knows, has been oscillating between radical and 
conservative views for many years. The conservatives hold (i) that 
the study of English grammar in the elementary school is of great 
value as an aid to clear and correct composition and intelligent reading; 
(2) that it is a training in thinking or at least that it “disciplines the 
mind”; (3) that it is necessary for those who will continue the study of 
English in high school and take up there the study of foreign language; 
and (4) that the facts and principles of English grammar belong to the 
body of knowledge which should be common to all in a civilized com- 
munity. 

The radical opposes some or all of these contentions. He declares 
(1) that the study of grammar is of little or no value either to composi- 
tion or to reading, for both are made possible only by habit based upon 
imitation and not by learning the rules which govern the relating of 
words in sentences; (2) that the alleged training in thinking does not 
“carry over” and that mental discipline in general is a myth; (3) that 
such grammar as is actually needed in high school should be taught 
there; and (4) that only the pedant sees value in general familiarity with 
grammatical terms and facts. 

There are of course many shades of both radicalism and conservatism 
and some mixed views, but the summary just made will serve to define 
the question. 

1. Hoyt’s report on grammar . — The first attempt to determine by 
scientific methods the place of grammar in the elementary curriculum 
was made by Franklin S. Hoyt in 1906. The plan followed was, “first, 
to trace historically the teaching of English grammar . . . . ; secondly, 
to ascertain upon what grounds the teaching of grammar is justified 
by current pedagogical literature and by teachers; thirdly, to test the 
validity of each of these arguments; and, finally, if possible, to draw 
some conclusions that will aid in the formulation of courses of study in 
English.” 1 

Historically, Mr. Hoyt observes, the study of English grammar came 
in near the close of the Elizabethan period. “ The language had attained 
its greatest vigor and beauty before the ‘science of speaking and writing 
correctly 7 had been formulated.” The first gra mma r was for the use 
of foreigners and was modeled upon the Latin grammars in vogue. 

1 Franklin S. Hoyt, “Studies in the Teaching of English Grammar,” Teachers 
College Record , VII, No. 5, November, 1906. 
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Thus it was loaded down with rules and distinctions not applicable to 
English, which have been reluctantly dropped because of the scholastic 
theory that the study of them is good mental discipline. 

Persons expressing opinions as to the place of grammar in school 
Mr. Hoyt classifies as follows: (i) those who believe in teaching no 
formal grammar in the elementary school; (2) those who would have 
grammar taught as a distinct regular subject; (3) those who would 
have it taught only incidentally in connection with the language-work. 
The second group, those favoring formal grammar, advance the arguments 
summarized above, particularly that of mental discipline. This argu- 
ment Mr. Hoyt thinks unimportant so far as elementary children are 
concerned, since the more abstract conceptions of grammar are for the 
most part beyond them, and in any event the researches of Thorndike and 
others have thrown grave doubt upon the whole contention that dis- 
cipline is to any great extent carried over. 

As for the need of laying a foundation for studying other languages, 
Mr. Hoyt quotes with approval the views expressed by earlier writers, 
who hold that other languages are well fitted for grammatical study and 
may well take care of themselves. The few terms in general use can be 
learned without the necessity of an extended course in English grammar. 

The remaining arguments, namely, that both expression and inter- 
pretation are aided by grammar study, Mr. Hoyt subjected to investiga- 
tion. He gave tests in composition, in grammar, and in interpretation 
to pupils in three cities who had entered high school about four months 
before. Space will permit only a summary of his results. He found 
practically no correlation between the ability to answer questions of 
grammar and the ability to write or to read (a condition which was 
afterward found to characterize the work of hundreds of high-school 
graduates who wrote examinations in English for entrance to the Chicago 
Normal College; indeed, it often appeared in the case of these students 
that time spent upon formal grammar had been at the expense of training 
in composition). 

The conclusions drawn by Mr. Hoyt from this study were as follows: 

(1) A critical examination of the arguments usually advanced in favor of 
the study of grammar leads to their rejection, in the main, when applied to the 
present teaching of formal grammar as a separate subject in elementary schools. 

(2) It is therefore recommended that grammar should not be taught as a 
separate subject in the elementary grades, at least below the eighth year. 
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And that only such gr amm atical facts and principles be taught in these grades 
as have a direct bearing upon the use of language for expressing and inter- 
preting thought. Such grammatical instruction should be incidental to the 
practical study of language, and should evolve from it. During the last year 
of the elementary course pupils should systematically review and organize 
the knowledge of grammar thus incidentally obtained, so that it may be per- 
manently retained in convenient form for use and as a foundation for any 
future linguistic study. 

To these was appended, by way of suggestion, an outline of such 
grammatical forms and classifications as might be taught in the ele- 
mentary school. This included: 

(1) Classification of sentences: 

a) As to form: simple, compound, complex. 

b) As to use: declarative, interrogative, imperative, exclamatory. 

(2) Phrases and clauses. 

(3) The parts of speech, with only such classifications of them as are actually 
of use; e.g.j proper norm for the use of capitals. 

(4) Inflections: 

a) Singular and plural forms of nouns, pronouns, and verbs. 

b) Declension of pronouns. (Case and person developed in connection 
with personal pronouns.) 

c) Possessive forms of nouns. 

d) Comparison of adjectives and adverbs. 

e) Principal forms of verbs, with little regard to conjugation, mode, voice, 
tense, etc. 

(5) The more useful rules of syntax; e.g., “A pronoun used to complete the 
sense of an intransitive verb is in the nominative case.” 

The basis of the selection of this material is obviously its relation to the 
probable needs of the pupils. It includes all of grammar that is referred to 
when it is stated that “ Grammar is useful as a tool of thought.” It excludes 
all that has been retained solely because of its supposed disciplinary value, or 
for the purpose of information. The small amount of material remaining, 
constituting as it does an essential part of the training of English, will be 
taught in connection with the language-work and, under fairly skilful teaching, 
so persistently applied as to become an effective tool in the work in composition 
and interpretation. It will thus no longer remain an illogically distinct 
subject to be hastily swallowed as a dimly apprehended and distasteful abstrac- 
tion, but it will be assimilated as a vital part of the child’s language experience, 
thus insuring both a better understanding of the really fundamental gram- 
matical principles and greater skill and enjoyment in the use of the language 
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as a means of expression. This will be brought about through the better 
mastery of these grammatical principles and because of the substitution of the 
more fruitful English work for the discarded instruction in grammar. 

2. Briggs’s report on grammar . — Whether grammar provides an 
important means of mental discipline, Mr. Hoyt did not investigate. 
This task was undertaken some years later by Thomas H. Briggs at 
Columbia University. 1 He made a survey of the claims which have 
been advanced for formal grammar as a discipline but found no experi- 
mental evidence to support them. He accordingly arranged several 
sets of tests, some of which had previously been used by Bonser, Whipple, 
and others, to determine the mental ability of children. Two classes 
in the seventh (the highest) grade of the Horace Mann Elementary 
School were given intensive work in formal grammar for three months 
and tested from time to time as to their ability to see likenesses and 
differences, form definitions, judge reasons, use data, reason in arith- 
metic, make prompt and accurate associations, follow directions, etc. 
The results obtained were compared with those which appeared in 
schools in five other cities and in the practice departments of two normal 
schools. 

There was no gain in any ability which could be attributed to the 
work in grammar and surprisingly little, in view of the effort put forth, 
in the knowledge of grammar itself. Mr. Briggs concludes that, while 
future experiments may lead to different conclusions, the burden of 
proof, at any rate, is now upon those who believe that general mental 
discipline is obtained from the study of formal grammar. 

3. Charters’ report . — More recently a study has been made by Pro- 
fessor W. W. Charters, of the University of Missouri, which seems likely 
to be of considerable value in making out courses for schools. 3 This 
was an investigation to determine what errors connected with gram- 
matical rules were made by the children of Kansas City, and to deter- 
mine upon this basis what rules should be taught to children in the 
elementary grades. Definite directions were sent to the teachers of 
Grades III-VII 3 as to the sort of written work to collect and also as to 
noting and recording errors in speech. Only papers which the pupils 

1 Thomas H. Briggs, “Normal English Grammar as a Discipline,” Teachers College 
Record , XIV, No. 4, September, 1913. 

2 Not yet published but will appear as a bulletin of the University of Missouri. 

3 The seventh is the highest grade in the elementary schools of Kansas City. 
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wrote freely without help or corrections were to be handed in. The pupils 
were to be left unconscious of the test and were not to use any special 
kind of paper or make any special effort. The purpose was to get 
during a period of four weeks as much writing as possible, with no 
repression or caution from the teacher. Errors in speaking were care- 
fully noted and written down by all teachers and principals during the 
entire school time of a single week. 

The oral errors were then classified by graduate students under Mr. 
Charters’ direction, with the advice and assistance of certain of the uni- 
versity instructors in English. The written papers from the sixth 
and seventh grades in twelve schools were afterward examined and the 
errors collected. When the various errors were thus assembled and 
percentage tables made out, it was possible to arrange an outline of the 
rules actually broken and an additional outline of the rules necessary 
in order to understand those which had been broken. For example, the 
rule that a verb must agree with its subject in person and number is 
unintelligible to one who does not know the meaning of subject, person, 
number, verb, etc. This procedure made clear what must be included 
in the course to meet certain definite needs. 

The language texts in use in the Kansas City schools were next 
examined and a statement prepared to show what might be omitted 
from them. The topics included in this “Index Expurgatorius Gram- 
ma ticae” are exclamatory sentence, interjection, the appositive, the 
nominative of exclamation, the nominative of address, the objective 
complement, the objective used as a substantive, the adverbial objective, 
the indefinite pronoun, the classification of adverbs, the noun clause, 
conjunctive adverbs, the retained objective, the infinitive except the 
split infinitive, mood (except possibly the subjunctive of “to be”), the 
objective subject, the participle (except the definition and present and 
past forms), the nominative absolute, and the gerund. Two topics 
needed to be supplied, the pronoun “what” and proper and numeral 
adjectives. 

Positively the study seems to show that there are a number of 
grammatical principles which should be well taught. Among these are: 
(i) proper as contrasted with common nouns; (2) the possessive of 
nouns; (3) the formation of the plural; (4) the inflections of pronouns; 
(5) the uses of the relative pronouns; (6) the cardinal and ordinal 
numerals; (7) comparison of adjectives; (8) verbs as to kind, number, 
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tense, and voice; (9) adverbs as distinguished from adjectives; (10) 
idiomatic uses of prepositions and conjunctions; (11) placing of modifiers; 
(12) double negatives; (13) syntactical redundance, and of course (14) 
the sentence as a unit. The number of failures to begin a sentence with 
a capital and end with a period or other proper mark was very large. 

4. Other studies and reports . — Other somewhat similar studies of 
children’s language are now in progress. For example, the department of 
education in Harvard University is directing an investigation of the 
natural history of the sentence in the expressions of children, with the 
purpose of learning at what stages instruction in certain phases of 
grammar and composition will supply actual needs. We are clearly 
about to enter upon a period in which both courses and textbooks in 
language for the elementary school will be constructed in the light of 
relatively exact information in place of rough and ready opinion based 
upon personal impression and unthinking tradition. 1 

III. STANDARDS OF ATTAINMENT 

One method of preventing waste of time and effort in school work is 
to set up definite standards of attainment. Like many other good 
things, such standards may easily prove harmful. They may, for 
example, narrow the field of endeavor to the point of hampering the 
teacher and rendering her work machine-like. Absence of such stand- 
ards, on the other hand, usually means low pressure, a good deal of useless 
wandering, and great unevenness of results. The educational rhapsodist 
is content with purple patches and unfulfilled dreams, but the practical 
administrator expects tangible and consistent progress. If reasonable 
latitude is allowed as to the means, there can be no serious objection to 
fairly definite prescription as to ends. 

In English, as in other subjects, the textbook is still the real gauge. 
Many courses of study undertake to state in general, and even in par- 
ticular, what is to be accomplished during the elementary period as a 
whole and during each year or semester of it, but only the strong teacher 
can carry out such a program without the aid of a' book in which the 
material for each period is arranged and the work which the pupils are 
to do indicated. Books should, however, be made to conform to the 
course of study. At present the course of study is generally made 

1 Allan Abbott, “ Scientific Standards in English Teaching,” English Journal, IV, 
No. 1, January, 1915. 
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to conform to the books. We must develop a technique of criticism 
for textbooks. A school board is now almost as much at a loss to tell 
what books to buy as it is when called upon to select an administrative 
officer. What action it will take in either case is largely a question of 
salesmanship. 

Interest in the movement for a reform of our educational system by 
beg innin g secondary work with the seventh grade has stimulated en- 
deavor to formulate the attainments which should be expected at the 
end of the sixth grade. In the report of the Committee on the u Six- 
Year Course of Study,” which was presented to the Department of 
Secondary Education of the National Education Association at the 
Cleveland meeting in 1908, we find the following specifications with 
regard to English: 

A. Reading.'— Pupils should be able to get the thought and express the 
thought in simple narrative prose and poetry, such as Robinson Crusoe and 
“Paul Revere’s Ride.” 

B. Spelling. — They should be able to spell correctly 90 per cent of the 
words commonly used in their home and school vocabulary. 

C. Writing. — They should be able to write legibly and with fair rapidity. 

D. Composition . — (1) They should be able to compose and write a busi- 
ness or social letter in conventional form on a simple assigned topic that 
properly comes within the experience of children of their age. (2) They should 
be able to compose and write short descriptions and narratives on simple 
themes appealing to the natural interests of children and falling within their 
experience. 

A somewhat similar attempt to set up definite standards in English 
for the new elementary schools has been made by the Joint Committee 
of Thirty on a National English Syllabus, which constitutes one of the 
subcommittees of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education, and which is acting under the direction also of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. In its second preliminary report at 
St. Paul in July of 1914 a subcommittee of this committee offered the 
following: 

ATTAINMENT IN ENGLISH AT THE END OF THE SIXTH 
SCHOOL YEAR 

The Committee on English has assumed from the beginning that in the 
near future secondary education in the United States will begin with the 
seventh school year. Hence, in seeking to provide for proper articulation 
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between elementary and secondary work in English, the committee has found 
it desirable to inquire as to what sort of foundation in English can be laid in 
the first six grades. It cannot be too strongly emphasized, however, that the 
committee does not assume the right or the wisdom to set up standards of 
admission to the high school. The painful history of college-entrance require- 
ments and the equally painful history of the overloading of the elementary 
course of study by the well-meaning college specialists on the Committee of 
Ten and its subsidiary committees provide a sufficient warning. Such state- 
ments of attainment as the present committee will venture to make will be 
drawn from the actual experience of elementary principals and teachers and 
will be found modest enough. Indeed, what is most needed is not a theoretical 
raising of standards but a sorting out of essentials and more generally efficient 
methods of securing a mastery of them. 

It is important to bear in mind that there are two distinct aspects of the 
process of education. The first is purposeful activity, resulting in habit, and 
the second is interpretation of experience, resulting in knowledge. Both 
should have a place in the elementary school, but unquestionably the first 
should receive chief emphasis there. Children learn by doing rather than by 
the more formal rationalizing processes. Indeed, the chief distinction between 
the education of children under twelve and those above that age is to be found 
in the fact that with the seventh grade may be said to begin the really syste- 
matic ordering of the facts of experience into scientific knowledge. 

It follows that a statement of attainment for the elementary period should 
be mainly in terms of habits, of ability to do, rather than in terms of facts and 
principles which the children should be expected to state. Granting that the 
unity of consciousness prevents any actual separation of doing and knowing, 
one may nevertheless hold that there is great advantage in measuring achieve- 
ment in terms of the former. After all, the only sufficient test of ability is 
the meeting and mastering of real conditions, and teachers need constantly 
to be on their guard lest they mistake a certain facility in professing the forms 
of knowledge for actual initiative and control. 

With these principles in mind we may now attempt to state in outline 
what normal children may be expected to do when they have reached the close 
of the sixth grade: 

1. To express clearly and consecutively, either in speech or in writing, 
ideas which are entirely familiar to them. 

2. To avoid, both in speech and in writing, gross incorrectness of grammar. 

3. To compose and mail a letter, using a form acceptable for general 
purposes. 

4. To spell .the vocabulary which they commonly write and to make sure 
of new or doubtful words. 
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5. To read silently and after one reading to reproduce the substance of a 
simple story, news item, or lesson. 

6. To read aloud readily and intelligibly news items from the school paper, 
lessons from the textbooks being used, or literature of such difficulty as “Paul 
Revere’s Ride” or Dickens’ Christmas Carol . 

7. To quote accurately and understand ingly several short poems, such as 
Rennet’s “The Flag Goes By” and Emerson’s “The Mountain and the 
Squirrel.” 

8. To make intelligent use of ordinary reference books. 

Everyone will understand that such an outline is in no sense to be regarded 
as a course of study in English nor as a complete summary of all that children 
should and do gain from the study of reading and composition. The more 
fundamental and far-reaching results, which can be expressed only in terms 
of character, are here only implied. They come, moreover, if they come at 
all, from the entire life of the school, not from a single study. Nevertheless, 
teachers of experience will see at a glance that it will require a well-organized 
and efficiently administered course to establish, not merely in the exceptional 
child, but in all normal children, the habits set forth in the seven items men- 
tioned above. For the true best of such habits is that they assert themselves 
regularly, not merely under the special conditions of a school examination. 

Both these statements have been quoted with regard to attainment 
in all phases of English work in order to show the composition element 
in its relations. Distinct advance has been made by the second report 
in the clear emphasis placed upon speech, including correctness of gram- 
mar, and in omitting reference to certain types of discourse, particularly 
literary types. This report also recognizes the problem of articulation 
between the elementary and the secondary schools. 

That subject has been studied with great care by another committee 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, whose findings concern- 
ing composition and grammar are highly suggestive as to the topic under 
discussion, namely, definite standards of attainment based upon essentials 
as a means to economy of time. 1 Their recommendations are based upon 
answers to a questionnaire, upon an examination of a large number of 
courses of study, reports, and textbooks, and upon personal observation, 
experience, and conference. The committee had in mind the usual 
eight-year elementary course, and hence its report covers the grammar 
grades. 

1 Ernest C. Noyes, “The Articulation of the Elementary and High-School 
Courses of Study,” English Journal , EH, No. 5, May, 1914. 
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The committee finds much more called for on paper than by any 
possibility can be accomplished — maximum courses without principles 
of selection. High-school topics are being attempted in the grades, 
especially in the case of formal grammar and rhetoric, while simpler 
and more essential matters are not thoroughly taught. Written com- 
position is emphasized at the expense of oral. The work to be done is 
not clearly indicated and confusion must be inevitable. 

The committee makes definite constructive suggestions as to what 
the work in composition and grammar should include and these deserve 
a careful reading. 1 They have been borne in mind by the present writer 
in preparing the summary with which this paper ends. To this and the 
other sources named above may be added numerous state and city courses 
of study and such articles and opinions as those of Mrs. Fish and Miss 
Fontaine, reference to which will be found in the bibliography appended. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

At the end of about a decade of study, investigation, and discussion 
of the problem of economy in language and grammar it appears that 
progress has been made: 

1. In singling out those activities which are most valuable and in 
setting up definite standards of attainment. 

2. In eliminating much abstract and formal material, especially 
in English grammar. If the grammatical aspects of composition have 
been consistently dealt with in the grades below, forty recitations in 
the grammar grades should suffice to organize all the science of grammar 
likely to be useful to a child of fourteen. This implies that the regular 
terms for grammatical concepts are used whenever there is occasion to 
refer to grammatical forms and relations in connection with either speech 
or writing. 

3. In developing standards of measurement by which the results of 
work in composition may be more accurately determined. Only a slight 
beginning can be recorded here, however; so complex a product as a 
written paper cannot be measured as to its various qualities by a single 
scale like that of Hillegas. 

4. In laying a foundation of educational principles in accordance 
with which the details of economy may be worked out. 


1 Ibid pp. 311-12. 
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In seeking to define the essentials of language and grammar we must 
first discover what the aims of common-school education are. Prepara- 
tion for life, for example, must be carefully analyzed into those specific 
aspects which such preparation includes. 

The language course must be thought of mainly in terms of habit. 
Power to speak and to write, not to define technical terms or state rules 
of correctness, is the end to be attained. The content of oral and written 
expression as a subject of study in the elementary school is not mainly 
the principles of composition and grammar but rather the child’s own 
expanding ideas about his environment and his own part in it. Only 
so much of theory should be taught as can be realized by the child him- 
self, and this should be directly related to his experience. 

We must seek to choose that subject-matter for each grade which 
can be made to seem real, can have a genuine appeal, to the pupils. 
The mere distribution through a series of years of facts, principles, and 
practice exercises to develop knowledge and skill which it is supposed 
will be needed later must be replaced by experiences and formulations 
which are of real use here and now. 

Definite standards of attainment must be set up instead of vague 
notions of freedom and originality in language or its wooden and mechani- 
cal prototype, mere correctness. 

This will involve more accurate measures of excellence than we have 
been accustomed to use. Personal idiosyncrasy and subjective impres- 
sion must be corrected and supplemented by objective standards by 
means of which educational experience in one set of circumstances may 
be compared with like experience in other circumstances, and by which 
the value of certain kinds of subject-matter and types of reaction may 
be more accurately determined. 
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X, No. 1, September, 1914. (The writer holds that pupils should be 
trained to express their own experience.) 

Yocum, A. Duncan. Culture , Discipline , and Democracy (Christopher Sower 
Co., 1913). (A closely reasoned analysis of the aims and processes of 
education. The author believes in general discipline, which is not to 
be confused with “formal discipline.”) 

. “The Determination of the Relative Value of Details within the 

Course of Study,” Proceedings of the National Education Association , 1913, 
p. 279. (A summary of the main ideas which appear in his Culture , 
Discipline , and Democracy .) 

. “The Determinants of the Course of Study,” Educational Review, 

XL VIII, No. 2, September, 1914. (Presents the successive steps necessary 
in course of study-making.) 



CHAPTER VIII 

CURRENT PRACTICES AND STANDARDS IN ARITHMETIC 


WALTER A. JESSUP 

Professor of Education, College of Education, State University of Iowa 


Certain phases of arithmetic have been subjected to challenge for 
many years. Educational theorists, educational investigators and men 
in actual charge of educational affairs have been critical toward the con- 
tent, method of teaching, time expenditure, gradation and achievement 
in the subject. 

The theorists have been especially forcible in their condemnation of 
the teaching of many of the more or less obsolete topics, the artificialities 
of method and the amount of time given over to the subject. Hall con- 
demned the amount of time devoted to arithmetic, saying, “Nowhere in 
the whole curriculum can so much time be saved.” 

Within recent years there have been a number of special investiga- 
tions in regard to the arithmetic situation. In 1902 J. M. Rice tested 
the arithmetical knowledge of more than 6,000 children. In 1908 C. W. 
Stone tested 6A grades in 26 cities. These men found wide variations 
in achievement, time cost, methods of teaching and supervision. 

In 1913 Superintendent L. H. Van Houten made an investigation of 
the time, distribution, the grade distribution of topics and certain other 
supervisory phases of arithmetic in 150 American cities. Last year the 
writer and Dr. L. D. Coffman, working for the Co mmi ttee on Economy 
of Time, made an investigation of the time expenditure, grades in which 
textbooks are introduced, emphasis on drill, eliminations and new topics 
in almost a thousand school systems. 

The men in the field — superintendents and teachers — have also given 
serious consideration to the demands of arithmetic. In 1887 President 
Francis A. Walker conducted a campaign in the Boston schools which 
resulted in an order by the School Committee that the following subjects 
be dropped from the course of study: mensuration of the unusual sur- 
faces and solids, compound proportion, compound interest, equation of 
payments, exchange, metric system, compound partnership, etc. In the 
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report of the Baltimore School Commission in 1911 considerable atten- 
tion was given to arithmetic as to time expenditure and topical emphasis. 
Superintendent G. M. Wilson, of Connersville, Indiana, in the same year 
found, after a detailed investigation of a number of courses of study in 
use elsewhere, that many cities had already made eliminations. 

The American Committee No. 1 of the International Commission on 
the Teaching of Mathematics reported in 1911 on mathematics in the ele- 
mentary schools. This committee and its subcommittees contained the 
names of more than forty men and women more or less intimately con- 
nected with the problem of mathematics instruction. As a result of 
their investigation of the subject, they said, “There is a great pressure 
to simplify 'the course. This is being done by using smaller numbers in 
the work in arithmetic; by eliminating topics that are unduly confusing; 
by giving carefully graded, simple problems; and by cutting down the 
extent and increasing the emphasis on the part that remains. There is 
also great pressure to modernize the course. This is being done by 
eliminating obsolete problem material, topics and processes, and by 
substituting therefor modem problem material. There is pressure to 
make the subject possess informational value as well as disciplinary 
value.” 

Mr. S. A. Courtis, director of research of the Detroit public schools, 
has made the most thoroughgoing study which has yet been made of 
achievements in addition, subtraction, multiplication and division 
which are being attained in arithmetic throughout the different grades 
in a large number of cities. Indeed the investigation of Mr. Courtis has 
been carried so far that he has already set up certain tentative standards 
of expectancy for the fundamentals in the upper grades. 

With a view to finding out the extent to which superintendents were 
interested in these problems, their attitude toward certain proposals for 
elimination and current practice in the schools, the writer and Dr. 
Coffman last year made an investigation which included returns from 
867 cities with a population of 4,000 and over and from 114 county 
superintendents throughout the country. This report was presented 
before the Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association at the Richmond meeting. It was found that there was 
great interest in the topic and that a large percentage of the superin- 
tendents were alert to the possibilities of effecting economy of time by 
means of omitting certain material, redirecting emphasis on certain other 
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material and modifying the time cost. In fact school superintendents 
in large numbers are already at work making modifications with a view 
toward testing the theories or profiting by the facts thus far discovered. 
Thus in a certain sense this present report might be considered as a 
clearing-house of experience, which will enable any superintendent to 
know what other superintendents are doing. 

In the judgment of the Committee on Economy of Time the time is 
now favorable for the widespread dissemination of information in regard 
to policies already adopted in a large number of cities. Educational 
theorists have projected certain ideals in the light of the whole field of 
education. The special investigators have presented a body of facts 
showing the standards or norms in practice, covering a wide enough 
range of conditions to warrant certain consideration. The superin- 
tendents themselves are experimenting in many different directions. 
Although theorists, investigators and superintendents are not perfectly 
agreed, there is sufficient agreement to make it worth while to know its 
extent on the following points: (i) the elimination of topics; (2) increased 
emphasis on topics; (3) the recitation time distribution; (4) the per- 
centage of drill; (5) grade of textbook introduction; (6) grade emphasis 
on topics; (7) the standards of achievement. 

THE ELIMINATION OE TOPICS 

In view of the fact that such a large percentage of the superintend- 
ents of the country have already either eliminated these topics or are 
in favor of giving them less attention, it is recommended that an economy 
of time may be effected by the elimination of the following topics from 
the elementary course of study: apothecaries 7 weight, alligation, aliquot 
parts, annual interest, cube root, cases in percentage, compound and 
complex fractions of more than two digits, compound proportion, dram, 
foreign money, folding paper, the long method of greatest common 
divisor, longitude and time, least common multiple, metric system, pro- 
gression, quarter in avoirdupois table, reduction of more than two steps, 
troy weight, true discount, unreal fractions. 

Chart I, which is based on the expression of the superintendents in 
830 cities last year, shows the percentage of superintendents who favor 
the elimination of or less attention to these topics. (Taken from the 
investigation of Jessup and Coffman.) 
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INCREASED EMPHASIS 

There has, no doubt, been a disposition on the part of some educa- 
tional theorists and some superintendents to minimize the importance 
to be given to training in the fundamentals in arithmetic, viz., addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division of whole numbers and fractions. 
Certain pedagogical theories have tended to minimize the importance of 
this phase of the work. These theories, coupled with the fact that 
arithmetic has received a great amount of time, have resulted in a dis- 
position in certain quarters to neglect the teaching of these fundamentals. 

However, it is certainly an important fact that the majority of 
superintendents throughout the country are in favor of emphasizing 
these fundamentals. It is recommended that this phase of arithmetic 
be especially emphasized in the intermediate grades to the end that 
children attain a high standard of ability in these processes by the time 
they have completed the sixth grade. 

It is further recommended that the applications of arithmetic to the 
social and economic conditions of the day be given especial attention. 
Time saved through the omission of the material mentioned in the fore- 
going may be wisely devoted to the study of the social, economic and 
arithmetical issues involved in such facts as saving and loaning money, 
taxation, public expenditure, banking, borrowing, building and loan 
associations, investments, bonds and stocks, tax levies, insurance, 
profits, public utilities and the like. 

Chart II shows the percentage of superintendents who favor giving 
more attention to each of these topics. (Based on the investigation 
made by Jessup and Coffman.) 

RECITATION TIME 

The investigation reported last year brought out the fact that a wide 
variation existed in the amount of recitation time given over to arith- 
metic in the various grades. The results of the investigations by Rice, 
Stone and Courtis have been such as to indicate that it is easily possible 
to expend more recitation time on arithmetic than conditions warrant. 
These men are all of the opinion that there is great danger of wasting 
time here. In view of these investigations and in view of the fact that 
half of the superintendents are already giving the proposed time or less 
per week for recitations in arithmetic in the different grades, it is 
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recommended that the recitation time devoted to arithmetic not exceed 
the following limits: 

The first grade not to exceed 75 minutes per week. 

The second grade not to exceed 100 minutes per week. 

The third grade not to exceed 125 minutes per week. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh grades not to exceed 150 minutes per 
week. 

The eighth grade not to exceed 170 minutes per week. 

These standards or norms are based on the median recitation time 
expenditure in 630 cities as reported before this section last year. 

Table I shows the actual distribution of recitation time devoted to 
arithmetic in these cities. (Based on the investigations of Jessup and 
Coffman.) This table should be read as follows: In the first grade 136 
cities allow no time for arithmetic, 7 allow 15 minutes per week, 18 
allow 25 min utes per week and so on down the column. (Extreme 
cases were verified by supplementary correspondence, so that the varia- 
tions here indicated are truly descriptive of variations in practice.) 

Chart III shows the median and upper and lower quartiles for this 
table. 

PERCENTAGE OF TIME GIVEN OVER TO DRILL 


There is a clear tendency on the part of the superintendents through- 
out the country to emphasize the lower grades as the grades demanding 
the highest percentage of time given over to strictly drill work in the 
recitation. This is in line with the current educational theory of the 
nature of the mental life of the child. It is of interest to note in this 
connection that the school superintendents have either taken the advice 
of the theorists in this particular or as a result of their own experiences 
have agreed with the theorists. At any rate it is a fact that at the 
present time the majority of the superintendents are giving the highest 
percentage of recitation time to strictly drill work in the second, third 
and fourth grades. The median percentage of time given to drill work 
throughout the different grades is as follows: 


First grade . . . 
Second grade . 
Third grade . . 
Fourth grade . 
Fifth grade . . 
Sixth grade . . 
Seventh grade 
Eighth grade. 


43 per cent 
50 “ “ 

52 “ “ 

45 “ “ 

39 “ “ 

31 “ “ 

22 “ “ 

17 “ “ 
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Chart IV shows the median and upper and lower quartile percentages 
of time given over to strictly drill work in the recitations in each grade 
in 564 cities. The standards or norms in the foregoing table are based 
on the median practice in these cities. (Based on the investigation of 
Jessup and Coffman.) 

GRADE or TEXTBOOK INTRODUCTION 

In recent years there have been a good many advocates of the plan 
of postponing the introduction of a textbook in arithmetic until the third 
grade. Advocates of the policy have been found among experienced 
superintendents as well as among educational theorists. In connection 
with these recommendations it is of importance to note that of the 764 
superintendents reporting last year on this topic it was found that the 
majority introduced the textbook in the third grade. Clearly the super- 
intendents of this country have adopted the policy of placing a textbook 
in the child's hands at a relatively late time, as is indicated by the fact 
that a third of the schools are already postponing the 'time of introduc- 
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tion of textbooks until the fourth grade or later. The superintendent 
who is in doubt as to the grade in which a textbook should be introduced 
may find some satisfaction in knowing the practice of other superin- 
tendents. The exact distribution of the varying practices in connection 
with the grade of introduction of the textbook is indicated in Table II. 



Chart III.— Showing median and quartile distribution of time per week given 
over to recitations (630 cities represented). 


(Based on the investigation of Jessup and Coffman.) The meaning of 
Table II becomes clear when read as follows : Of the 267 cities reporting 
from the North Central territory, 1 introduced a text in the first grade, 
18 in the second grade, 160 in the third grade, 64 in the fourth grade, 22 
in the fifth grade and 2 in the sixth grade. 
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Chart IV. — Showing the median percentage of time given over to strictly drill 
work in the recitations in each grade (564 cities). 

TABLE II 

Showing Grade in Which an Arithmetic Text Is Introduced 
(B y Geographical Divisions) 


North Central. 
North Atlantic 

Western 

South Central. 
South Atlantic 
Counties 


60 

64 

22 

2 

22 

78 

15 

0 

25 

17 

2 

0 

44 

17 

1 

0 

19 

5 

2 

0 

53 

28 

4 

3 


66 


423 


209 


46 


754 
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GRADE OCCURRENCE OE TOPICS 

The investigations of Dr. Payne, the Baltimore Commission, the 
International Commission and others touched the grade distribution of 
topics. The most thoroughgoing investigation of this sort, however, was 
made by Mr. L. H. Van Houten, a graduate student in the University of 
Iowa, now superintendent of schools of Toledo, Iowa, who investigated 
the distribution of thirty-seven selected topics in ari thm etic in 147 differ- 
ent courses of study. These courses represented towns and cities of 
every size, distributed throughout the United States. He found wide 
variation in this particular. For example, notation was taught in every 
grade from the first to the eighth, although it was predo min antly present 
in the third grade. Division was taught in every grade from the third 
to the eighth, but was predominantly present in the third and the fourth 
grades. Fractions were taught in every grade from the first to the 
eighth, and were predominantly present in the fourth and fifth grades. 
Multiplication tables were taught in every grade from the first to the 
eighth, but were predominantly present in the sixth grade. Simple 
interest was taught in every grade from the fourth to the eighth, although 
it was predominantly present in the seventh grade. 

There seems to be less agreement in this particular than we might 
expect. No doubt many of the differences in practice are due to the 
textbook variations. Other differences are due to various conceptions of 
the nature of the mental life of the child and of the nature of the 
subject-matter. However, it may be said that in the main the four 
fundamental processes are most frequently taught in the first four 
grades; fractions, decimals and percentage most frequently in the 
grades from the fifth to the seventh, with the various applications 
of arithmetic to the social and economic phases of life becoming pre- 
dominant in the seventh and eighth grades. 

Mr. Van Houten, following the suggestion of the Baltimore Com- 
mission, distributed seven specific topics for grade frequency. From 
Table HI it is seen that as far as these 147 cities are concerned the 
practice prevails of completing the forty-five combinations by the close 
of the second year; the multiplication tables by the third year; long 
division by the fourth year; fractions by the fifth year; percentage by 
the sixth year. Table HI is to be read thus: 5 cities complete the 
forty-five combinations in the first year; 122 in the second year; 14 in 
the third year; 8 in the fourth year, etc. 
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While experimental evidence is lacking which will warrant a final 
statement in regard to the best time for the teaching of the various topics, 


TABLE HI 

Frequency Table Showing Grade Occurrence of Seven Specified Topics 

(Van Houten) 


Topic 

Grade 

I 




D 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Forty-five combinations completed 
Multiplication tables completed . . 

5 

122 

3 

14 

87 

26 

8 

S3 

107 

29 





Long division taught 


5 

108 

120 

9 




Addition and subtraction of frac- 
tions taught 



13 

18 

66 

93 

, 



Multiplication and division of frac- 
tions 




00 fO'O 

2 

Decimals taught 





Percentage taught 









: 


yet it is of importance to know the practice of such a large number of 
cities. It may be presumed that this represents the best judgment of 
the superintendent, based on experience. 


OBJECTIVE STANDARDS 

The most definite work in connection with the problem of determin- 
ing objective standards of achievement for children of the various grades 
in the fundamentals of arithmetic has been done by Mr. S. A. Courtis, 
director of research of the Detroit public schools. Mr. Courtis has been 
able to secure the co-operation of hundreds of teachers, superintendents 
and school officials to the end that his standard tests have been given 
to many thousands of children. 

As a result of these examinations Mr. Courtis proposes the following 
standards for children in different grades in connection with the use of 
his test, on fundamentals of arithmetic, Series B. 

In presenting these standards Mr. Courtis says: 

“The following table gives the number of examples that should be worked 
correctly in the time allowed in the four operations with whole numbers. The 
scores represent standard speed. Teachers should aim at ioo per cent accu- 
racy. At present the average accuracy is about 65 per cent. 
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“Translated into words, the table means that in June the graduate of a 
gra mm ar school should be able to work correctly in eight minutes twelve 
examples like that under Test 1; in four minutes twelve examples like that 
under Test 2, etc. 

TABLE I 


Jttne Standard Individual Score in the Four Operations with Whole Numbers 


Grade 

Test 1 
Addition 

Test 2 
Subtraction 

Test 3 

Multiplication 

Test 4 
Division 

3 

3 

4 

3 

2 

4 

S 

6 

5 

4 

s 

7 

8 

7 

6 

6 

9 

10 

9 

8 

7 

11 

11 

10 

10 

8 

12 

12 

11 

11 

Time allowance 





(minutes) 

8 

4 

6 

8 

Typical examples. . 

34S 

487 

631 

20 $ 

3479127468 

4179 

67 ) 61707 

943 

1867396737 

36 


683 

859 

175 

794 





“ For any class, the percentage of the class membership which in June can 
reach or exceed these standards in any operation is a measure of the efficiency 
of the teaching of that operation in that class. Illustration: If in June eight 
children out of forty have a score of twelve examples or better in Test i, with 
an accuracy of 100 per cent, the efficiency of teaching of addition in that class 
would be 8140 or 20 per cent. Teachers are urged to measure the efficiency 
of their own teaching.” 

SUMMARY 

Summarizing, first it is recommended that an economy of time may 
be effected by the elimination of obsolete material and by the increase 
of emphasis upon the fundamentals in the intermediate grades to the 
end that the children may have sufficient facility in the use of these 
phases to make it possible for the work in the upper grades to be 
centered around a concrete study of the quantitative phases of present- 
day social and economic life. Second, it is the dominant practice to cen- 
ter the drill work in the second, third and fourth grades. Third, the 
adoption of the median time in use throughout the country is recom- 
mended as an upper limit of time distribution. Fourth, it is the domi- 
nant practice to introduce textbooks in the third or fourth year. Fifth, 
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it is the dominant practice to complete the forty-five combinations by 
the end of the second year, the multiplication tables by the third or 
fourth year, long division by the fourth year, addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication and division of fractions by the fifth, decimals by the sixth 
and percentage by the sixth or seventh year. Sixth, the standard 
achievement proposed by Mr. Courtis is commended as being worthy 
of the serious consideration of the superintendents of this country. 



PART IV 


MINIMUM STANDARDS AND CURRENT PRACTICES IN 
THE CONTENT SUBJECTS 

CHAPTER IX 

THE DETERMINATION OF MINIMUM ESSENTIALS IN ELEMENTARY 
GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 

W. C. BAGLEY 

Professor of Education, University of Illinois 


The following pages report an attempt to evaluate different methods 
that have been proposed for determining the particular subject-matter 
that should be included as “minimum essentials” in two of the “con- 
tent” subjects of the elementary program. The principal problem was 
not what particular items of knowledge constitute these minimum essen- 
tials, but rather what criteria and what methods may be employed with 
validity in determining these particular items. 

A. THE NEWSPAPER-MAGAZINE METHOD OE DETERMINING MINIMA 

At a meeting of the Committee on Economy of Time held in the 
fall of 1912 it was suggested that current literature could be profitably 
employed as a standard for determining the kind of geographical informa- 
tion that the school should provide. The proposal was to read current 
newspapers and magazines, record the geographical references, and 
determine from the frequency of these references the relative value of 
the various types of geographical information. Results of the applica- 
tion of the method presented at the meeting seemed to indicate that 
the content of geography as now taught in the elementary school would 
be greatly modified if materials were chosen upon this basis. The basis 
of selection itself represents at least one important use that may be made 
of geographical information. 

The writer set this problem as one of the topics in his graduate 
seminary in educational values during the spring of 1913. A large 
number of newspapers and magazines were read by members of the 
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seminary, the geographical and historical references were recorded and 
classified, and an attempt was made to evaluate the general procedure 
as a means of determining minimum essentials in these two subjects. 
While this pre limin ary work was not sufficiently extensive to justify 
anything in the nature of conclusive statements, the writer ventures the 
following opinions as a result of the trial: 

1. A thoroughgoing application of the method might well result in a 
table showing the relative frequency with which certain geographical and 
historical references recur in the discussions of current problems, and 
this table might prove suggestive to teachers and administrators, 
and especially to textbook-writers, as indicating the relative emphasis 
to be placed upon different topics. 

2. So far as the results of our initial test justify inferences they 
suggest that the present content of history and geography in the 
elementary school is not radically inconsistent with the need for geographi- 
cal and historical information as revealed by a study of current publica- 
tions; that is, the historical and geographical references that seem to 
recur most frequently in current literature commonly involve types of 
information already well represented in the school program. 

3. If one were to take the newspapers and magazines of a single 
month as a basis for applying the method, one would be likely to get 
results that would make the materials taught in the school appear to 
be somewhat ill adapted to real needs; but when “samplings” of these 
publications are taken representing periods of from seven to ten years 
the recurring references stand out distinctly. The actual facts to be 
taught in the schools should, in the writer’s judgment, emphasize the 
kind of information represented by these recurring references. To pro- 
vide a basis for interpreting the numerous non-recurring references the 
pupil should be supplied with geographical principles of general applica- 
bility, and with. general methods of procedure in finding and interpret- 
ing specific information. The recent developments in the teaching of 
geography have certainly emphasized this type of compromise — a 
compromise that is inevitable in framing curricula for the elementary 
and secondary schools. It is quite impossible to predict the precise 
type of particular knowledge that one will need in order to understand 
the current literature of ten years hence. To limit our instruction to 
the specific information that happens to be necessary at the present 
time would be a most shortsighted policy, but the particular facts 
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that have been of outstanding value for the past decade may reasonably 
be predicted to retain their value for some time to come. Beyond a 
careful impressing of these— using them, indeed, as a basis— it is possible 
to develop general principles and methods of work that will serve to 
adapt intelligence to the varying and non-recurring situations. 

4. It would be reasonable to infer that, in the material which they 
furnish to their readers, newspapers are somewhat limited by the basis 
of interpretive knowledge' that they may assume on the part of their 
readers. This inference is strongly borne out by the results of our initial 
tests. In certain newspapers we found geographical and historical 
references very few and far between. In such papers the appeal is 
largely upon the basis of primitive interests (or instincts) which can be 
safely assumed to be common to all; hence the so-called “sensational” 
character of such journals. On the other hand, there are journals tha t 
presuppose a large capital of interpretive information among their 
readers, and which are, for this reason, commonly limited in the number 
of their readers. This is strikingly illustrated by one periodical which 
was taken over by a publisher some years ago with the avowed intention 
of increasing its circulation. He succeeded admirably. We computed 
the number of historical, geographical, and literary references from an 
equal number of samplings over a period five years before and five 
years after the magazine changed hands. As the circulation increased 
the number of references decreased, and for some classes of references 
the decrease was almost precisely in proportion to the increase in circu- 
lation. 

5. It would appear from these suggestions that any method that 
attempts to utilize current literature as a criterion for the selection of 
educational materials should be applied with a distinct understanding 
that it may simply result in a circular form of reasoning: current 
literature of a “general” nature is likely to represent pretty accurately 
the level of “general” education. In some respects, it is just as valid 
to infer from the content of the school program what the character of 
current literature will be as to infer from the character of current litera- 
ture what the content of the school program should be. Certainly, if 
there is a causal relationship, it is from the school to current literature, 
and not vice versa. 

Typical results of the initial tests . — From the reports of the members 
of the seminary who aided the writer in testing this method, the following 
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tables of frequencies have been selected as illustrating the possibilities 
and limi tations of the method; the reports from which these tables are 
taken were made by the following persons: Miss Alice Biester, Miss 
Margaret Cobb, and Mr. H. T. McKinney. 

Miss Biester collected and classified the geographical and historical 
references and allusions in eighteen issues of the Outlook and the Liter- 
ary Digest , representing a period of seven years ending with 1913. 1 
She found in these eighteen journals a total of 2,237 geographical refer- 
ences. The distribution was as follows: 

References to facts of location, size, direction, etc,, which may 
be assumed to require for their understanding a knowledge of Per Cent 


“place and location ” geography 53-5 

References to political divisions and facts of government which 
may be assumed to require a knowledge of “political” 

geography 25.1 

References to industries, commerce, products, etc., which may 
be assumed to require a knowledge of “commercial” geog- 
raphy 5 ■ 8 

References to people, customs, religion, education, etc., which 
may be assumed to require a knowledge of ‘ ‘ social ” geography 4 . 8 

References to places as scenes of historical events, which may 
be assumed to require a knowledge of “historical” geography 1 . 7 
Other references primarily of local or transitory interest 8,9 


A grouping of this sort is obviously subject to the errors or peculiar- 
ities of individual judgment, but it may be said that the classification 
just presented is quite consistent with those furnished by other readers. 
Except for the absence of explicit reference to physiographical principles, 
this grouping represents fairly accurately the distribution of emphasis in 
the textbooks ordinarily used in the seventh and eighth grades. The 

1 The method of counting references is an important detail in the technique of 
this work. Two methods were tried: (1) counting one for each term (such as the 
name of a place or of a historical event) or each statement with a geographical or 
historical content; and (2) taking as the unit the article in which the reference occurs, 
and counting one for each article containing a certain type of reference. (Thus, if 
London as a commercial center is referred to in an article, this group of references 
receives one credit, no matter how many times the word London may recur in the 
course of the article. But if in the same article London is referred to in another way 
a separate count under its appropriate group is made for this reference.) A compari- 
son of these two methods showed clearly that the latter is to be preferred, and this 
was used in two out of the three investigations reported. 
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physiographies! principles, however, are precisely the “general” prin- 
ciples to which we referred above; that is, their function is broadly 
interpretive and adaptive; they “cover” a host of particulars too numer- 
ous in the aggregate, and too insignificant separately, to warrant specific 
attention. 

Another suggestive grouping is based upon the frequency of refer- 
ences to the various continents. If one is to read intelligently the jour- 
nals which formed the basis of this test, one will find occasion to apply 
one’s knowledge of the continents in approximately the following pro- 
portions (the maximum frequency of reference being represented arbi- 
trarily by 100): 


North America 


Africa 

4 

T?in*nnfli 

73 

South America 


Asia 

13 

Australia 

1 


The principal European countries had an importance for the readers 
of the journals in question in the following proportions (giving England, 
as the country most frequently referred to, the arbitrary value of 100): 

England 100 Italy 3 * 

-France 80 Turkey 30 

Germany 70 Austria-Hungary 24 

Russia 35 Spain 22 

The countries and colonies of Asia show the following proportions 
of references as compared with England: China, 55; Japan, 50; India, 
19; Korea and Persia (typical of the less important divisions), 4 each. 

This order of frequency in references to European and Asiatic 
countries is fairly constant in the two reports which furnish comparable 
data. 

The frequency of reference to cities is perhaps not so significant, 
although here, too, there is a goodly measure of similarity among the 
different reports. A combined rating, which may mean much or little, 
is given herewith: 



FOREIGN CITIES (NEW YORK, lOo) 



31 Constantinople 


Xdinuuii ...... 

Poric 

26 St. Petersburg. 



...... 15 Vienna. 

........ 7 

15 emu ....... 

Rome. 

12 
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AMERICAN CITIES 


New York City 


Chicago 


Washington 

27 

Philadelphia 


Boston 

........ 27 




There is, in general, a direct although not a perfect correlation 
between the number of references to cities and the size of the cities — 
except, of course, that capitals of countries have an importance not 
always represented by their size. 

Compared with references to countries and cities, the references 
to physical and physiographical features are not numerous. For readers 
of the journals used in the investigation, information about the follow- 
ing rivers seems to be of the greatest importance and approximately 
in the order named for the first five: Mississippi, Hudson, Ohio, Missouri, 
Rhine, Nile, Danube, St. Lawrence, Potomac, La Plata, Seine, Niagara, 
Rio Grande, Columbia, Amazon, Congo. References to seas and gulfs 
follow the following order: Mediterranean, Aegean, Mexico, Black, 
Adriatic, Marmora, Red, and Caspian. The straits most frequently 
mentioned are the Dardanelles, Bosporus, Magellan, and Bering. 

In the journals read, historical references were less frequent than 
geographical references. In connection with American history the 
presidents are more frequently referred to than any other group of 
historical personages, perhaps because of the advantage of associating 
events in our national history with presidential administrations. In 
the two reports in which historical data are given Lincoln easily heads 
the list as the American personage most frequently referred to, having 
a higher frequency of reference, indeed, than any living person. The 
following table includes the names of the persons (not now living), 
prominent during the period of national history, in the order of the 
frequency of reference in the two reports; the order, however, is not 
significant beyond the first six (Lincoln is ’ given an arbitrary value of 
100): 


Lincoln 


Cleveland 

17 

Washington 

66 

McKinley 

17 

Jefferson 

Si 

Webster 

13 

Jackson 

24 

Franklin 

10 

Grant 


J. Q. Adams 


Clay 


Buchanan 
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In both reports references to wars are more frequent than refer- 
ences to any other single type of historical event, the Civil War easily 
leading in frequency of reference. 

To the readers of the journals in question a very significant impor- 
tance attaches to an understanding of the federal government. The 
most important topics appear to be, in the order of frequency of reference: 
(1) the Constitution itself; (2) the amendments to the Constitution; 
and (3) the constitutional convention. The number and character of 
references is especially noteworthy in connection with the large emphasis 
that has been laid in recent textbooks on the “critical period” in Ameri- 
can history. Some suggestions as to the important points of emphasis 
in the study of civics are embodied in the frequency of references to the 
powers of Congress, to the different functions of the Senate and the 
House, and to the administrative departments. The departments stand 
in the following order of frequency in the references: (1) Department of 
State; (2) Department of the Interior and Attomey-GeneraFs office; 
(3) Departments of the Treasury and of War; (4) Post-Office Depart- 
ment, and Departments of Commerce and of Agriculture. 

In one of the reports, which involved a reading of samplings from a 
general and rather “popular” magazine covering a period of ten years, 
there are some suggestions as to the characters and events of world- 
history with whom (or with which) a speaking acquaintance is perhaps 
necessary if one is to read such literature intelligently. Of the person- 
ages, Napoleon easily heads the list, and the number of references to 
him, even in this popular magazine, suggests the importance of emphasiz- 
ing the more important facts of his career at some point during the 
elementary course in United States history, preferably during the study 
of the events leading to the War of 1812. Among the other figures of 
world-history whose names recur with some measure of frequency are 
Caesar, Louis XIV, Jeanne d’Arc, and Luther. As a commentary on 
those criticisms of the present-day teaching of history which hold that 
too much attention is given to the past and too little to recent and con- 
temporary events, it is interesting to note that, in the samplings from 
ten volumes of this popular American magazine, Caesar is referred to 
more frequently than any American character except Lincoln, Washing- 
ton, and Roosevelt; Jeanne d’Arc as often as Cleveland; and Napoleon 
more frequently than any living political or military character. 
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Certain critical events or epochs of European history are also referred 
to with sufficient frequency to suggest the importance of furnishing 
some information regarding these events in connection (as is readily 
feasible) with contemporaneous or related events of American history. 
The most important of these are, in the order of their frequency of refer- 
ence: the Renaissance, the French Revolution, the Middle Ages, and the 
Elizabethan period. 

While literary references were not included within the scope of the 
reports, they were collected by one of the readers. In the samplings 
of the ten volumes of the popular magazine above referred to, Shake- 
speare’s name is mentioned more frequently than that of any other person 
of any group or age. Other names that recur in the literary group are 
Victor Hugo, Tolstoi, Bums, Homer, Carlyle, Samuel Johnson, Ibsen, 
Kipling, and Shaw; and, among Americans, Holmes, Mark Twain, 
and Howells. Of references to the works of literature, the most frequent 
are to the plays of Shakespeare, especially the Merchant of Venice, 
Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, and Macbeth. Of recurring terms that have 
their source in imaginative literature, the following deserve mention: 
Lilliputian, Utopia, Utopian, Pickwickian, Rip Van Winkle, Helen of 
Troy, Shylock, Falstaff, and Gulliver. 

It is quite likely that the frequencies of reference given in the fore- 
going tables would vary with different types of journals, although, as 
has been suggested, there was a striking resemblance among the three 
reports which represented, in all, samplings of the Literary Digest , the 
Outlook, Collier's, the World's Work, the Cosmopolitan, and the Review of 
Reviews, The earlier work done with newspapers is not included in 
these reports. The weekly and monthly journals offer much better 
advantages for applying the method, and it is not probable that anyone 
would object to the assumption that the work in geography and history 
in the seventh and eighth grades should fit the pupil to read intelligently 
such journals as the Outlook and the Literary Digest, in so far as these 
journals employ references and allusions to geography and to ^United 
States history. 

An extended investigation covering forty or fifty periodicals of 
various types and representing a period of at least ten years would 
certainly form a basis for an interesting comparison of the frequencies 
with which places, events, and personages are referred to; and this 
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comparison might possibly form one index of the relative educational 
value of the different items of information. Our initial investiga- 
tions show that the comparisons can be stated in definite quantitative 
terms; but whether, once these relationships are stated definitely and 
quantitatively, relative educational values are thereby indicated with 
the same quantitative certainty is quite another question. The diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that both geography and history in the elementary 
school have other functions to fulfil in addition to providing an inter- 
pretive basis for the intelligent reading of current literature, and a method 
which furnishes very definite standards of value in respect of a single 
function may do marked injustice to other functions. Before extended 
modifications are made upon the basis of a single standard, therefore, 
it would be essential to come to some agreement as to the various func- 
tions that a subject should attempt to fulfil 

An extended investigation upon the basis of magazine and newspaper 
references would probably be worth the cost. It would, however, in- 
volve more work of a routine character than could be asked of graduate 
students. Hence the limitation of our “investigations” to a “trying- 
out” of methods. 

B. JUDGMENTS OF SPECIALISTS AS A MEANS OF DETERMINING MINIMA 

A second method for determining minimum essentials is to collect 
the judgments of special students of the subjects under discussion. 
This method was applied by Mr. J. E. Wooters in determining the dates 
and events that may profitably be memorized in the seventh and eighth 
grades. The investigation was undertaken as part of the work of the 
seminary mentioned above. The results were published in School and 
Home Education for December, 1914. A questionnaire was submitted 
to 150 members of the American Historical Association, inclosing a 
list of 52 dates, and requesting that the 20 most important dates in this 
list be arranged or “ranked” in the order of their importance, and that 
other dates- not given in the list be inserted if, in the judgment of the 
person making the reply, these other dates were more important than 
any given in the list. Eighty-six replies were received to this question- 
naire, and of these 49 were used in making the final computations. 
Every date given first rank on a question-sheet was given a value of 
20; every date given second place was given a value of 19; and so on. 
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The 20 dates which resulted from these combined ratings, and the com- 
bined value accruing to each, were as given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Rank 

Date 

Value 

Rank 

Date 

Value 

I 

177 6 

1,323 

II 

1812 

7S 2 

2 

3 

1492 

1607 

1,261 

1,163 

12 

13 

176s 

1783 

629 

6l8 

4 

1789 

1,100 

961 

14 

1865 (April 14) 

389 

5 

1620 

15 1 

1850 

591 

6 

1803 

955 

l6 

1854 

590 

7 

! 1861 (April 14) 

901 

17 | 

1775 

585 

8 

1787 

821 

18 

1781 

584 

9 

1863 (January 1) 

808 

19 

1823 

526 

IO 

1820 

793 

20 

1846 

470 


An accumulation of similar rankings from a larger number of special- 
ists in history would doubtless result in some slight variations from the 
order in the given table; it is not likely, however, that the modifications 
would be at all significant. It is noteworthy that the lists submitted 
by some of the most eminent of the historians who consented to make 
the r ankin gs corresponded almost precisely with the final combined 
list; Professor Edward Charming J s rankings, for example, included 
each of the dates above given, and in the same order with two or three 
unimportant exceptions. Professor A. B. Hart’s rankings were also 
closely parallel to those given above. 

How many dates and events may be profitably associated through 
automatic memory as a part of the history work in the elementary school 
is a question that this investigation does not attempt to answer. It 
was the opinion of the large majority of those answering the question- 
naire that a certain number of these automatic associations are essential. 
An attempt to fix: too many will doubtless result either in an excessive 
amount of drill on dates or in an inadequate mastery of the most impor- 
tant. The problem would seem to be, then, to have the dates listed in 
the order of their importance, leaving the minimum requirements to 
be determined by another type of investigation. The writer is per- 
sonally convinced that twenty may be profitably accepted as a tentative 
minimum for thorough mastery. This number is smaller than that 
proposed by the Minnesota report on elimination 1 which gives a list of 

1 “Report of Committee on Elementary Course of Study,” Bulletin No . yr, 
Minnesota State Department of Education. 
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thirty-seven dates — without, however, stating the principle upon which 
they have been selected. 

Mr. Wooters also asked in his questionnaire for judgments regarding 
the laying of certain other automatic bases in seventh- and eighth-grade 
history. Out of 70 specialists in history who replied to the question, 
49 thought it advisable to have the names of the presidents memorized 
in the chronological order of their administrations. The importance of 
making this requirement is also suggested by the results of the newspaper- 
magazine investigations referred to earlier in this report. In answer to 
the question, “Should any part of the federal constitution be mem- 
orized?” 39 out of 68 who replied answered “Yes.” The Preamble 
and Article I seemed to be the parts most frequently indicated as suitable 
for memorization. In answer to the question, “Should any part of the 
Declaration of Independence be memorized? ” only 30 out of 67 replying 
answered “Yes.” 

The present writer is convinced of the g eneral validity of this met hod 
of appealing to special students of the subjects under discussion for 
judgments regarding the educational value of different topics and items. 
He would hold, indeed, that every attempt to determine relative values 
or minimum requirements should involve such an appeal. The facilitat- 
ing of judgment by asking for “rankings” is an especially valuable 
feature of the general procedure. It will be essential to check the 
results obtained through an application of this method by investigations 
of other types, for unfortunately, as the replies to Mr. Wooters’ question- 
naire sufficiently indicate, many special students of history have given 
little attention to the problem of teaching history in the elementary 
school, and seem indeed quite impatient toward anyone who suggests 
that a special problem of rather large magnitude is here involved. 

C. A COMPARISON OP SCHOOL TEXTS AS A METHOD OP DETERMINING 
PRESENT-DAY MINIMA 

The results of the newspaper-magazine investigations referred to 
above suggested to the writer the importance of knowing what topics 
in geography and history have been common to the elementary courses 
in the imm ediate past and what topics are common to such courses 
today. If any modifications are to be made they should certainly be 
made upon the basis of this knowledge. If a fact or a group of facts has 
been an ingredient of the common pabulum of universal education for a 
school generation or longer the presumption is in favor of retaining it. 
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or at least of modifying it only very gradually. An important function 
of tlie “ informational } } or “content” subjects of the elementary program 
is to insure a common basis of ideas and knowledge among all of the 
people. This is all the more important in a democracy, for democratic 
government involves the collective consideration of common problems, 
and it is essential to this end that there be a goodly supply of ideas and 
information common to all of the members of the democratic group. 
An idea or a fact or a bit of information about a historical event has its 
value greatly enhanced if it is a matter of common knowledge; it becomes 
thereby a possible point of reference in collective thinking — a common 
deno min ator in the exchange of experience. In the light of this conten- 
tion, the facts, ideas, and items of information that have been and are 
the common property of the great majority of the people assume a large 
significance to the student of educational values. 

At the beginning of the present academic year the writer undertook 
with his graduate seminary an analysis of 24 textbooks that have had 
an extensive use in the seventh and eighth grades. These books are 
being carefully compared as to scope of treatment, amount of space 
devoted to different topics, and style of treatment. Inasmuch as the 
texts represent each decade since i860, it has been possible to note the 
changes that have taken place in the content of elementary history 
during the past fifty years. The plan of investigation contemplates a 
determination of the various topics treated and the relative emphasis 
given to each as represented by the proportion of the entire book devoted 
to its discussion. It is a fair assumption that the emphasis in teaching 
generally follows rather faithfully the emphasis indicated by the text; 
hence a determination of this sort will indicate more clearly than any 
other practicable method the actual content of the historical instruction. 
Certainly it is much more trustworthy as an index of past and present 
“tendencies” than the conclusions drawn from comparing courses of 
study or school manuals. 

This investigation has not as yet been completed, and the results 
will not be ready for publication prior to the coming summer. A few 
of the data that have already been tabulated may serve to suggest in a 
general way the possibilities of the method. It is the intention to con- 
tinue this procedure with a similar analysis of geographical texts. 

An important movement in the last two or three decades in the teach- 
ing of elementary history has been to lay less stress upon military affairs, 
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and to give more attention to social and industrial development. The 
general tendency is well represented by the tabulations in Table II, 
showing the relative emphasis that has been and is being given to certain 
important epochs in American history as indicated by the proportionate 
amounts of space given to the discussion of the various epochs in the 
different texts. 


TABLE II 

Average Proportion op Space op Entire Book Devoted to Various Periods 


Period 

In Four Books 
Published from 
i860 to 1875 

In Four Books 
Published from 
1875 to 1890 

In Seven Books 
Published from 
1890 to 1905 

In Seven Books 
Published since 
1005 

Colonial wars 

5 3 per cent 

4.2 per cent 

3 . 7 per cent 

3 . 6 per cent 

Pre-Revolutionary 
period (1763-1 775) . . 

3.1 “ “ 

1.9 “ “ 

3*6 “ “ 

3.9 “ “ 

War of the Revolution 

18.0 “ “ 

i 5*3 “ “ 

11. 6 “ “ 

_ _ _ U it 

10. 0 

1783-1812 (including 
"critical period”) . . . 

5-7 “ “ 

9.1 “ “ 

11. 1 “ “ 

13-5 “ “ 

War of 1812 

5 9 “ 

3.2 “ “ 

3*9 “ “ 

3*2 “ “ 

Civil War 

15.° “ “ 

13. 1 “ “ 

11. 9 “ “ 

10. s “ “ 


Not only has the proportion of space devoted to wars generally 
(and, for the major wars, steadily) decreased, but the treatment of war 
in the school histories has been modified, less attention being given in 
the more recent texts to the details of battles and campaigns and more 
attention to the causes of the wars and to social and economic conditions 
as influenced by the wars. 

The treatment of the period of national expansion and growth cover- 
ing the years 1814-61 is also more extended and detailed in the later 
texts than in those published twenty and thirty years ago. The propor- 
tion of space given to colonial development remains approximately the 
same. Perhaps the most significant increase in emphasis is represented 
by the figures in Table II, showing the proportionate space devoted to the 
“critical period.” 1 When the more specific topics are tabulated, the 
increase of emphasis on industrial and social history will doubtless be 
clearly revealed. 

The names of persons associated with the various periods are par- 
ticularly significant from the point of view of minimum essentials. It 

1 The Minnesota report on desirable eliminations recommends (p. 6) that the use 
of the term “critical period” be discontinued, but the reason for the recommendation 
is not given. 
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may be truly said that there is no “Hall of Fame” that can compare for 
a moment with the common pabulum of the elementary program. If 
a name finds a niche here, it should certainly deserve the honor. As a 
matter of fact there are wide variations in the number of historical 
characters referred to in the different texts, and only a very narrow range 
within which all texts are in substantial agreement. This is clearly 
shown in the following tabulations. 

For the period of exploration and discovery, a total of 109 different 
names are mentioned in 22 different books, the most common number 
being between 34 and 39. Of this total, however, only 4 are found in 
all of 22 books. Giving these an arbitrary value of 100 each, the prin- 
cipal characters of the period in question assume the following degrees 
of importance as measured by this standard: 


Columbus 

100 

Cortez 



John Cabot 

100 

Virginia Dare 



Balboa 

100 

De Soto 

77 

5 

Raleigh 


Verrazano 

77 

5 

Vespucci 

95- S 

Menendez 

77 

5 

Brake 

95.5 

White 

77 

5 

Queen Elizabeth 

95*5 

Narvaez 

77 

5 

Sebastian Cabot 

9i 

King Ferdinand 

77 

5 

Ponce de Leon 

9i 

Cartier 

77* 

5 

Queen Isabella 

9i 

Leif Ericsson 

73 


Gilbert 

86.5 

Gosnold 

73 


Magellan 

82 

Henry VIII 

73 



For the period of colonial growth, 200 different names are found in 
21 different books, the average number of names in each book being 50. 
Only 9 names are found in all of the books: John Smith, John Winthrop, 
Peter Stuyvesant, William Penn, Roger Williams, Edmond Andros, 
William " Berkeley, James Oglethorpe, and George Carteret. The 
following additional names are found in 19 out of the 21 books: Nathaniel 
Bacon, Pocahontas, King Philip, George Calvert, John Berkeley. 

In connection with the French and Indian War a total of 109 
different names are found in 23 books, but of these only 3 are common to 
all: Washington, Braddock, and Wolfe; while a fourth, Montcalm, is 
missing in but one. 

The pre-Revolutionary period gives a total of 79 different names in 
23 books, with only one name found in all — Patrick Henry. James Otis, 
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William Pitt, and Gage find a place in 19 out of the 23 books and Samuel 
Adams in 17. 

The War of the Revolution involves in 2 1 books a total of 252 different 
names, with only 7 common to all, and others arranged on a percentage 
basis as follows : 


Washington 


Howe 

95 

Greene 

100 

Schuyler 

90 

Gates 

100 

Allen 

8 S 

Arnold 

100 

De Kalb 

8 S 

Cornwallis 

100 

Morgan 

85 

Gage 

100 

Tarleton 

8 S 

Lafayette 

100 

Lincoln 

85 

Franklin 

95 

Warren 


Jones . . . : 

95 

Putnam 

80 

Stark 

95 

Montgomery 

80 

Wayne 

95 

J. Adams 

80 

Charles Lee 

95 

Pickens 

80 

Marion 

95 

R. H.Lee 

75 

Jefferson 

95 

Pulaski 

75 

Andre 

95 

Clinton 

75 

Burgoyne 

95 

Prescott 

75 

Sumter 

95 

Sullivan 

75 


The period 1783-1812 gives a total of 93 different names in 18 texts, 
the usual number in each book being about 24. Common to all of the 
books are the names of the four presidents serving in this period (Wash- 
ington, Adams, Jefferson, and Madison), and, in addition, Jay and 
Hamilton. Napoleon, Aaron Burr, and Tecumseh are referred to in 
15 out of the 18 books. 

The period 1812-1861, while rich in names mentioned, shows a very 
small proportion common to all texts. In addition to the names of the 
presidents, the only names found in all of 23 texts are 0 . H. Perry, 
Winfield Scott, Henry Clay, John Calhoun, J. C. Fremont, and John 
Brown. Isaac Hull, Webster, Douglas, and Dred Scott find a place in 
21 texts. 

The period of the Civil War shows a much higher proportion of 
names common to all of the texts. In 22 books, 21 names are common to 
all. These are: Lincoln, Anderson, Beauregard, Jackson, McDowell, 
McClellan, Rosecrans, J. E. Johnston, A. S. Johnston, Burnside, Buell, 
Thomas, Grant, Farragut, Davis, Sherman, Lee, Hooker, Meade, 
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Early, and Sheridan. In 21 books the following additional names 
appear: Bragg, Mason, Slidell, Pope, and Hood. 

Much more significant than the names of persons common to the 
school histories are the topics that are common to all of the texts and the 
proportion of emphasis given to each topic. Once these data are tabu- 
lated we shall know with a fair degree of precision what the common 
pabulum of the elementary curriculum in respect to history has been 
in the immediate past, what it is today, and what changes have been made 
within the last fifty years. In the opinion of the writer, it will then be 
possible to proceed with measures that may determine from various 
points of view the additions or eliminations that may be necessary or 
desirable. 

The following graduate students are aiding the writer in this analy- 
sis of texts: Misses Bernice Harrison, Margaret Cobb, Olive Paine, 
Mali Lee, Helen Clark, and Elizabeth Fuller; Messrs. H. Johnston, 
H. O. Rugg, and A. J. Beatty. 



CHAPTER X 

THE ESSENTIALS OF LITERATURE 
JAMES FLEMING HOSIC 

Head of the Department of English, Chicago Normal College, and Editor 
of the English Journal 


As supplementary to the chapters on reading and on language and 
grammar, the following short statement concerning the essentials in the 
study of literature in the elementary school is offered. A confessedly 
inadequate treatment is worth while if for no other purpose than to 
emphasize the fact that literature should be regarded as one of the 
principal content subjects in the school. Much of the reading, it is 
true, is, and should be, of a literary character, but the early stages of 
primary reading must necessarily involve definite attention to graphic 
forms, and the work which follows should be devoted in part to training 
children in the reading of books of scientific and matter-of-fact char- 
acter. As matters stand, moreover, the selections found in the reading- 
books are often mere excerpts from longer pieces and cannot possibly 
take the place of complete works of art from the point of view either of 
fulness of impression or of power of sustained attention. There should 
be, and in a large number of the schools in the country there is, a con- 
tinuous course in literature both in prose and in verse from the begin- 
ning of the first grade to the end of the eighth. 

It is not likely that too much time is devoted to literary master- 
pieces in any of our elementary schools. The problem of economy is 
one of selection and method of treatment. For almost a generation 
a sifting process has been going on which seems to have resulted to a 
remarkable degree in unanimity of choice of literature for the elementary 
school and even of uniformity of grading. This appears in two inter- 
esting studies made at the University of Chicago under the direction 
of Assistant Professor J. F. Bobbitt and published in the Elementary 
School Teacher .* Some fifty courses of study from representative cities 
and towns were examined as to the stories and poems included and the 

1 XIV, Nos. 4 and 5, December, 1913, and January, 1914. 
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grades to which the various selections were assigned. In the lists of 
longer readings — books, long stories, and longer poems — 138 authors 
represented by 296 titles were found. Of these, 183 titles appeared 
four or more times in the fifty courses, while a number of selections were 
named as many as twenty-five or even thirty times. From the entire 
list a selection by grades was made of the titles appearing nine times 
or more. This ought to be of very great value to any course-maker 
in determining what pieces are most likely to be of most value in certain 
grades in his own school. 

The titles of the literary selections most frequently memorized in the 
elementary school were taken from thirty-four state, county, and city 
courses of study, including Hosiers Elementary Course in English . Eight 
hundred and thirty-four titles were counted, and by eliminating all 
appearing less than three times, it was found that 140 authors were 
represented by 383 titles. These were then arranged in two tables, the 
first alphabetical by authors and the second alphabetical according to 
the grades for which the poems were most often recommended. As in 
the case of the longer readings, this second table supplies a list of well- 
tried selections for each of the eight grades and might well be made the 
foundation for a course in any school. 

There remains the question whether there are any fundamental 
principles in accordance with which selection may be made of the most 
useful poems, stories, and plays to be taught to children. It is the 
function of literature to serve as the artistic interpretation of life. It 
is, throughout, the expression of human interests, human emotions, 
and human nature. By means of it children are to come to appreciate 
the ideal elements in life and nature and by means of it their aspirations 
are to be shaped, their feelings refined. It would seem, therefore, that 
the choice of literary material for school use should depend upon the 
power of appeal and enduring value of the content of the selection under 
consideration. One must take into account also the maturity, subtlety 
and scope of ideas, as well as the need of a balanced ration. 

With such a point of view a committee of principals and teachers 
in the city of Chicago undertook some years ago to compile a classified 
list of poems and stories for the grades. Some of the headings which 
were used were as follows: “Home and Community,” “Ideals of Life 
and Conduct,” “Physical Nature,” “Rhyme and Nonsense,” “Songs,” 
and in the case of prose pieces, “Household Tales,” “Wonder Stories,” 
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“ Heroism and Romance.” Everyone will see the danger of such a 
definite classification. It may of course narrow the view of a given 
selection; it may lead to didactic treatment; and it cannot in any case 
be exhaustive. It may, however, suggest the chief value of a given 
selection, and above all it may serve to secure for the children a variety 
of experience with literature. 

A somewhat similar outline of the work in literature was prepared 
about the same time (December, 1902) by Miss Mary McSkimmon for 
the schools of Brookline, Massachusetts. She selected an ethical 
center for each grade and made a list of stories, poems, and entire books 
to go with these. These ethical centers were as follows: 

Grade I. The Love of Home and the Duties of Children Therein. 

Grade II. The Love of Animals, and the Responsibility for the Care and 
Happiness of Pets. 

Grade III. Love for One Another; the Child as an Individual Member 
of the Human Brotherhood. 

Grade IV. The Duty of Self-Control. 

Grade V. Courage: the Duty of Purposeful, Heroic Effort. 

Grade VI. Obedience, and Service Rendered through Obedience. 

Grade VII. Wisdom: Service through Knowledge and Goodness. 

Grade VHI. Patriotism: the Character of a Good Citizen. 

Grade IX. Service through Character. 

The difficulty inevitable in such a plan is, of course, that of finding 
material within the comprehension of the children of the various grades. 
There is danger also that pieces that ought to be taught will fall outside 
the scheme. The list selected by Miss McSkimmon is, however, very 
good and may well serve to emphasize the importance of including in 
^any list of literary material for children a number of pieces the spirit of 
which is distinctly ethical. This must not imply a didactic treatment 
in the classroom. 

Very little experimentation or really scientific study seems to have 
been undertaken in the field of children’s literature. Two examples 
are to be found in British publications. In the Journal of English 
Studies 1 appeared recently a series of short poems and selections from 
poems representing a sort of scale of literary excellence. These poems 
were presented to different groups of students, both youthful and mature, 
some of whom had had literary studies in school and others not. The 

1 January-April, 1914. 
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object of the experiment was to determine whether school work in 
literature actually develops discriminating taste. The author of the 
article concludes that it does. His experiment might well be repeated 
by others, who should take pains to use only complete selections unless, 
indeed, such elements of treatment as phrasing or rhythm are to be 
specially considered. 

The second contribution is by Professor I. Lawrence, who writes 
on “Children’s Humour” in the Journal of Experimental Pedagogy . 1 
He collected some 200 papers from several types of schools with the 
aim of discovering what children laugh at and how this varies according 
to age and circumstances. The children wrote, as unprepared compo- 
sitions, accounts of the funniest things that they had heard, read, or 
directly experienced. 

Professor Lawrence divided the papers into three groups. The 
first was made up of those written by very poor children ranging from 
ten to thirteen years of age. They found their humor principally on 
the street and at the “movies.” The principal source was grotesque 
appearance and action. The second group was written by children 
from comfortable homes. They found their humor in the trivial inci- 
dents of current books and magazines. They showed, however, much 
more power of intellectual perception than the first group. The third 
group was written by children from fourteen to seventeen years of age 
who were attending an excellent secondary school. Their home cir- 
cumstances were those of the upper middle class. The papers in this 
group were markedly individual. The young people showed a consid- 
erable development of self-realization. The laughter was critical. 

Such a study as this is highly suggestive as to the kind of work 
which might be undertaken to discover what powers of appreciation 
children in certain circumstances and at certain stages of intellectual 
growth might be expected to have, and therefore what material could be 
made to appeal to them. This is not to say, of course, that they should 
be given only what they can understand readily, but rather what they 
can reach up to. 

This suggests a closing word. It is undoubtedly true that much of 
the time now spent on the study of literature in the elementary school 
is wasted because of a lack of definiteness of aim and of appreciation 
of the values peculiar to the selections taught. The visitor to the 

*H, No. 5, June, 1914. 
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reading class as well as to the story-hour is often impressed with the 
evident preoccupation of both class and teacher with a multitude of 
details which are not in any way related to the chief purpose of the 
selection. If each piece were approached with the expectation that 
it will have a definite impression to make and if the teacher were to bear 
in mind from first to last that details are valuable only as they enable 
this chief impression to be made effectively, the hours spent with the 
masterpieces of the poets and the story-tellers by our children would 
be many times more memorable than they usually are at present. To 
speak of but a single possibility, it is literature which, above all else, may 
instil into the mind those ideas upon which our American democratic 
society is founded and which bind us together as a united people. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
STUDY OF EDUCATION 

(Revision Adopted in Chicago, February, 1909) 

ARTICLE I 

Name .— The name of this Society shall be “National Society for the Study 
of Education,” 

ARTICLE H 

Object . — Its purposes are to carry on the investigation and to promote the 
discussion of educational problems. 

ARTICLE III 

Membership . — Section i. There shall be three classes of members— 
active, associate, and honorary. 

Sec. 2. Any person who is desirous of promoting the purposes of this 
Society is eligible to active membership and shall become a member on approval 
of the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 3. Active members shall be entitled to hold office, to vote, and to 
participate in discussion. 

Sec. 4, Associate members shall receive the publications of the Society, 
and may attend its meetings, but shall not be entitled to hold office, or to 
vote, or to take part in discussion. 

Sec. 5. Honorary members shall be entitled to all the privileges of active 
members, with the exception of voting and holding office, and shall be exempt 
from the payment of dues. 

A person may be elected to honorary membership by vote of the Society 
on nomination by the Executive Committee, 

Sec. 6. The names of the active and honorary members shall be printed 
in the Yearbook . 

Sec. 7. The annual dues for active members shall be $2.00 and for asso- 
ciate members $1 . 00. 

ARTICLE IV 

Officers and Committees . — Section i. The officers of this Society shall 
be a president, a vice-president, a secretary-treasurer, an Executive Committee, 
and a Board of Trustees. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee shall consist of the president and four 
other members of the Society. 
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Sec. 3. The president, vice-president, and secretary-treasurer shall 
serve for a term of one year. The other members of the Executive Committee 
shall serve for four years, one to be elected by the Society each year. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Committee shall have general charge of the work 
of the Society, shall appoint the secretary-treasurer, and may, at its discretion, 
appoint an editor of the Yearbook. 

Sec. 5. A Board of Trustees consisting of three members shall be elected 
by the Society for a term of three years, one to be elected each year. 

The Board of Trustees shall be the custodian of the property of the So- 
ciety, shall have power to make contracts, and shall audit all accounts of the 
Society, and make an annual financial report. 

Sec. 6 . The method of electing officers shall be determined by the Society. 

ARTICLE V 

Publications . — The Society shall publish The Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education and such supplements as the Executive Com- 
mittee may provide for. 

ARTICLE VI 

Meetings . — The Society shall hold its annual meetings at the time and 
place of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Other meetings may be held when authorized by the Society or by 
the Executive Committee. 

ARTICLE VH 

Amendments . — This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting 
by a vote of two-thirds of voting members present. 



MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AT RICHMOND, 
VIRGINIA, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1914 

An audience of some three hundred persons assembled in the annex of the 
Seventh Street Christian Church to hear the discussion of the Thirteenth 
Yearbook of the Society. This relatively large number was attracted by the 
fact that the discussion concerned high-school problems, the title of the Year- 
book being “Some Aspects of High-School Instruction and A dminis tration.” 

President M. G. Brumbaugh called the meeting to order at 8:00 o’clock, 
and presided with unusual skill. The first paper, entitled “Reconstructed 
Mathematics,” by H. C. Morrison, state superintendent of schools of New 
Hampshire, was discussed by David S. Snedden, commissioner of education 
for Massachusetts, and P. Johnson, of Woodward High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The second paper, entitled “Supervised Study,” by E. R. Breslich, 
of the University High School, University of Chicago, was discussed by 
C. H. Judd, director of the School of Education of the University of Chicago, 
and by J. S. Brown, superintendent of the Joliet, Illinois, Township High 
School. The last paper, entitled “North Central High Schools,” by L. D. 
Coffman, of the University of Illinois, and W. A. Jessup, of the University of 
Iowa, was discussed by the latter. 

A paper entitled “The Organization of School Surveys in Towns and 
Cities” was read by H. L. Smith, superintendent of schools in Bloomington, 
Indiana, in anticipation of the Yearbook in preparation by the same author. 

The report of the nominating committee was presented and the following 
officers elected: President, Superintendent J. M. Gwinn, of New Orleans; 
Vice-President, Superintendent R. J. Condon, of Cincinnati; Member of the 
Executive Committee, State Superintendent H. C. Morrison, of New Hamp- 
shire; Member of the Board of Trustees, L. D. Coffman, of the University of 
Illinois. 

At 10: 00 P.M. the Chairman declared adjourned one of the most vigorous 
meetings held by the Society in recent years. 

S. Chester Parker, Secretary 



FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER OF 
THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY 
OF EDUCATION 


December 23, 1913, to December 23, 1914 


RECEIPTS FOR I914 


Balance on hand December 23, 1913 

From sale of Yearbooks by The University of Chicago Press: 


June to December, 1913 $259.68 

k January to June, 1914 423 .35 


Interest on savings bank account: 

To January 1, 1914 $11.81 

To July 1, 1914 12.78 


Dues from members (current and delinquent) : 

Active $294.30 

Associate 88.10 


$1,007.48 


683.03 


24.59 


$382.40 


Total income for the year $1 ,090 . 02 

Total receipts including initial balance $2,097 • 50 


EXPENDITURES FOR 1914 

Publishing and distributing “ Yearbooks 

Printing Thirteenth Yearbook , Part I (“High-School In- 


struction ”) $404 . 10 

Reprints of article (“North Central High Schools”) 18.80 

Distributing Thirteenth Yearbook, Part I, to members 24.52 

Printing Thirteenth Yearbook , Part II (“ School Surveys ”) . . 277 . 55 

Distributing Thirteenth Yearbook, Part II, to members. ... 21.49 

Distributing Twelfth Yearbook, Parts I and II, to members . . 33.90 

Distributing Yearbooks to members, miscellaneous 2.60 


Total cost of Yearbooks $782 . q6 

Carried forward ------- $782.96 
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Brought forward - - - - - - - $782.96 

Printing circulars about membership 3- 00 

Secretary 3 s office: 

Secretary's salary from end of Philadelphia meeting, Feb- 
ruary, 1913, to end of Richmond meeting, February, 1914 $100.00 
Secretary’s traveling and hotel expenses for Richmond 

meeting 52.25 

Typewriting 20.95 

Bookkeeping 17.75 

Stamps 17 80 

Stationery 9.05 

Telegrams 96 

Exchange 5 . 50 

Total for Secretary’s office 224.26 

Total expenses $1,010.22 


SUMMARY 

Total expenditures for 1914 $1,0x0 22 

Balance on hand December 23, 1914 1,087. 28 

Total $2,097. 50 


MEMBERSHIP 

Number of active members (including one honorary) December 

23, 1914 168 

Number of associate members December 23, 1914 102 


Total membership 270 

S. Chester Parker, Secretary-Treasurer 

The accounts of the Secretary-Treasurer were audited for the two years ending 
December 23, 1914, by C. H. Judd and O. W. Caldwell, acting for the trustees’ of 
the Society, and found to be correct. 
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PREFACE 

The study of methods of measuring teachers’ efficiency published 
in this Yearbook was begun by Mr. Boyce while a student in the Depart- 
ment of Education at the University of Illinois and was continued later 
while he was a student and assistant in the same department at the 
University of Chicago. It is one step in the process of applying methods 
of careful investigation to the study of a very important practical phase 
of school administration. Since this process of applying scientific 
method to practical contemporary educational problems has char- 
acterized the work of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
the present Yearbook continues the well-established publishing policy 
of the Society. 


The Editor 




METHODS FOR MEASURING TEACHERS’ EFFICIENCY 


ARTHUR CLIFTON BOYCE 
Sometime Assistant in the Department of Education of the 
University of Chicago 

INTRODUCTION 
NEED FOR RATING OF TEACHERS 

The measurement of teaching efficiency is related to the efficiency 
of the school in three fundamental ways: 

x. Vocational guidance of teachers requires a method for determining 
their relative merit. First, before students can be intelligently directed 
into the teaching profession, we must have an analysis of the qualities 
necessary for teaching efficiency as revealed in successful teachers. 
Secondly, we should have a method of analysis which would reveal the 
proper place for a teacher with given qualifications and the proper teacher 
for any given place. 

2. A measuring scheme is necessary for the improvement of teachers 
in service, (a) It would serve as a basis for self-criticism and self- 
improvement on the part of teachers; with the standard before them, 
teachers need not wait till their weaknesses are pointed out by super- 
visors. ( b ) Such a standard is necessary if the supervisor’s criticisms 
are to be complete and definite and therefore properly helpful, (c) The 
supervisor would not need to spend energy on all points but could con- 
centrate on those points where the measurement revealed need for help, 
(i d ) The presence of a definite standard for efficiency would itself be a 
spur to improvement by laying emphasis on important points. 

3. An even more effective spur to efficiency would come through 
the application of definite measurement to the determination of promo- 
tion and dismissal, (a) An important application in this connection 
would be to the salary schedule. The determining factors for salary 
adjustment are usually sex and length of service. Neither of these 
factors may properly determine a teacher’s salary unless the school wishes 
to pay for something other than service rendered. Neither should the 
grade taught be made the basis of salary. Every grade is worthy of the 
teacher’s best efforts. She should be paid according to her efficiency in 
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the place she has and should be encouraged to improve her value there 
instead of being encouraged to try for a different grade. ( b ) Some 
scheme of measuring teaching efficiency is needed as a basis for intelli- 
gent promotion in position. Promotion should be given to those who 
show promise of being more useful in the higher place. Politics and 
favoritism must be eliminated from the election and promotion of 
teachers and school officers if our schools are to be the efficient organiza- 
tions they should be. ( c ) Finally, justice to the teachers demands that 
dismissals be made on an impersonal basis of proved inefficiency. Such 
a basis must be furnished by some method of determining efficiency 
which will make the cause of failure very clear. 

The instrument likely to be of most benefit to the school in a proper 
selection of its teachers, in their improvement during service, and in 
properly rewarding their efforts is a measurement for teaching efficiency 
which shall be the basis for action in each of these important phases of 
the schooPs relations with its teaching body. 

The present study is an attempt to make some progress toward 
meeting the needs described above, by trying to answer these questions: 

1. How do school superintendents and principals determine the 
relative value of their teachers ? 

2. What are the qualities of teaching merit which should be con- 
sidered in judging teachers? 

3. What are the relative values of these qualities of merit? 

4. What is the best way to determine the presence of these qualities 
in teachers? 

5. What is the reliability of the judgments supervisors give of their 
teachers ? 



CHAPTER I 

PRESENT METHODS OF MEASURING TEACHING EFFICIENCY 

A study ol present practice in that important part of school adminis- 
tration having to do with the measurement of teaching efficiency reveals 
the greatest diversity of method. The study also discloses a surprising 
number of large cities having no method at all in determining the rela- 
tive specific efficiency of their teachers. 

Replies from 242 representative cities in all parts of the United 
States are the source of our information as to methods used. Three 
hundred and fifty cities of over 10,000 population were asked to give 
us a brief statement of their methods of determining and recording the 
efficiency of teachers and to send us any printed rules, directions, 
schedules, or reports they might have in this connection. 

In general, two methods are in use: examination and rating. The 
relative importance is shown by the following summary: 

Number of Cities Reporting 


x. Promotional examinations 14 

2. Schedule of qualities on which teachers are judged 133 

3. Efficiency grades for teachers 99 

4. Judgment of teachers not controlled 98 


It will be seen that promotional examinations do not in general play 
a large part in measuring teaching efficiency. They are never the sole 
factor determining the teacher’s rank but are found in combination with 
length of service or efficiency of service or both. 

MEASUREMENT BY EXAMINATION 

Purposes served by examinations . — Examinations as related to teach- 
ing efficiency have three avowed purposes: (1) to determine entrance 
into service, (2) to control promotion of teachers from one salary group 
to another or from present positions to those more responsible, and (3) to 
stimulate continued study on the part of the teacher. 

1. Entrance to service in large systems must be controlled by some 
such civil-service examination as will eliminate those obviously unfit. 
Applicants lacking the necessary academic and professional information 
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may be sifted out by examination. Preliminary examinations of this 
sort are not properly measures of teaching efficiency. They are some- 
what indicative of the probable teaching ability of the candidate and 
determine the order in which the successful applicants are taken into 
the service, but ability to apply the knowledge displayed in the examina- 
tion must be tested during a period of teaching, or by referring to the 
applicant’s past experience. 

2. A more real connection between examinations and teaching effi- 
ciency is found in what are usually called “promotional examinations.” 
When these examinations are used for the purpose of selecting principals, 
supervisors, or other school officers from the ranks of teachers, they are 
not different in character from those admitting applicants to service 
as teachers. The examinations are simply more extended and more 
searching, especially in fields having to do with administration or the 
special branch of supervision sought. 

Examinations which determine the advance of teachers from one 
salary group to another vary greatly in character from city to city. 
They may consist of the earning of credits in college extension courses 
or s umm er schools, or the presentation of theses on professional problems, 
or papers reviewing certain professional reading, or they may be regular 
examinations set on professional or academic subjects. Choice of two 
or more of these types of examination may be offered at the same time. 
Eligibility to these examinations for promotion in rank or salary usually 
depends on the number of years the teacher taught and the success of 
her previous work. 

3. In all cases it is evidently the purpose of the examinations for 
promotion to be a spur to and a test of continued study and professional 
interest on the part of the teachers in service. In most instances the 
taking of the examinations is optional, but the fact that further increase 
of salary depends on it is compelling enough. 

Success of measurement by examination . — To discover to what extent 
the purposes of examinations are really accomplished would require 
an extended investigation into those systems which employ them. 
Superintendents differ widely in their opinion as to their value. That 
examinations are negatively valuable in eliminating weak candidates 
for teaching and supervisory positions is no doubt true, but that they 
are positively valuable in determining the relative merit of teachers 
in service cannot be maintained with confidence. In no case, how- 
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ever, so far as we are aware, are promotional examinations the sole 
basis of judging teaching merit. The result of the more or less artificial 
and detached examinations is considered in connection with the actual 
accomplishment of the teachers in the schoolroom, however this may be 
measured. 

One objection frequently made to promotion by examination is that 
it forces on the teacher an amount of study she is not always ready to 
undertake, that if the teacher is conscientious and doing all that she can 
in the schoolroom she cannot spend time and energy on outside study 
without damage to her health or her regular work. This objection is 
overcome somewhat in those cities which make very close connection 
between the study for examination and everyday school work. Thus 
Baltimore insists that the thesis written as part of the examination in 
that city be on a problem in which the teacher is interested in connec- 
tion with her daily work. In other cities the professional reading to be 
reported on is perhaps no more than the teacher should do without 
compulsion. 

This objection applies also to work done in summer schools and 
college extension courses. When credits for promotion are earned in 
this way, teachers are usually limited as to the number that may be 
earned in one year. A more serious objection in the minds of teachers 
is that the expense involved in earning credits during attendance at a 
summer school is frequently more than the increase in salary justifies. 

The stimulus which promotional examinations give to professional 
reading and study along other lines calculated to keep the teacher men- 
tally alert and up to date is no doubt very large. Superintendents 
report that the introduction of promotional examinations has done much 
for their teachers in this way. 

The fact that classroom efficiency is in almost all cases a condition 
of eligibility to promotional examinations, and that, in all but a small 
percentage of school systems, success in actual teaching work is the 
only basis of promotion aside from years of service, shows that “proved 
fitness in the classroom and out of it as a unit in a working machine” is 
the vital factor in the promotion of teachers. 

Teaching merit is almost universally determined by some sort of 
rating or estimation of the value of the teacher by one or more school 
officers who are in a position to judge her work. The methods used in 
rating teachers is our next consideration. 
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RATING OR TEACHERS 

Methods of rating teachers seem to fall into two classes, the first 
of which might he called the general impression method and the second, 
the analytical method. 

General impression method . — We have at hand replies from approxi- 
mately ioo cities which are plainly to be classed under this head. This 
method, if it can be called such, is doubtless characteristic of the major- 
ity of school systems and is one evidence of how little this important 
work of judging teaching efficiency has been systematized, rationalized, 
and controlled. The following quotations, taken almost at random 
from letters received, show very well the indefiniteness and looseness of 
such a method: 

Aberdeen , South Dakota . — “We have 70 teachers, and our means of judging 
them is by visiting their classes and by the results they obtain in advancing 
the pupils under them.” 

Aurora, Illinois . — “The judgment of the superintendent as to the efficiency 
of the work done decides the promotion to the advanced salaries.” 

Baton Rouge , Louisiana . — “ [The teachers are judged] by results obtained 
and opinion of principal based on observation of work.” 

Berkeley , California . — “The principal rates the teachers.” 

Canton , Ohio , — “We reappoint teachers with regular increase of salary 
according to schedule — provided they do good work. We decide this by 
visiting the school during the year.” 

Champaign , Illinois . — “Nothing but general observation. Until we can 
know the effect on the lives of pupils, we cannot rate the efficiency of teachers 
justly. I trust personal judgment.” 

Charlotte , North Carolina . — “Teachers are promoted according to their 
qualifications and fitness for the better position. This is left to the judgment 
of the superintendent and board.” 

Chicopee , Massachusetts . — “A teacher is judged by what she does or accom- 
plishes with the material (apparatus and pupils) given her. Personal observa- 
tion of her work.” 

Dubuque , Iowa . — “Nothing formal. The superintendent makes his rating, 
however, on the basis of the teacher’s efficiency.” 

Easton , Pennsylvania . — “We have no definite plan when rating and pro- 
moting teachers except a general committee discussion at the end of the year.” 

Enid, Oklahoma . — “There are so many, many qualities which enter [into 
teaching efficiency] that our system has never undertaken to classify them. 
We take each teacher and get the product of all factors in her , without reducing 
her to a mathematical formula.” 
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Fresno, California : — “The judgment of the principal and the superin- 
tendent is the basis of rating teachers.” 

Hamilton , Ohio. — “We have no fixed rule or schedule for rating teachers. 
The only question which we consider is the efficiency of her work, and this is 
gauged by the superintendent and principals.” 

Harrisburg , Pennsylvania. — “We have nothing of this kind except for 
entrance into our corps. Once in, all teachers advance automatically if good 
enough to retain at all.” 

Iowa City , Iowa. — “Largely the judgment of the principal and superintend- 
ent.” 

Johnstown , Pennsylvania. — “For the benefit of us supervisors, we classify 
the teachers at the end of the year into Excellent, Good, Fair, Failure — above 
based on general impressions.” 

Lansing, Michigan. — ££ General observation by principal and superintend- 
ent.” 

Mt. Carmel , Pennsylvania. — “ Superintendent recommends promotion in 
salary and advises position as he sees teacher’s fitness for work.” 

Nashua , New Hampshire. — “It is merely a question of judgment on the 
part of the superintendent.” 

Newburgh , New York. — “By observation of their work and results ob- 
tained.” 

Oswego, New York. — “Personal knowledge and observation [of superin- 
tendent].” 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota. — “The superintendent and the principal 
judge the teacher by the progress made by the children under her charge.” 

It will be seen that the work of rating the teachers is done in one 
way or another by the principals or superintendents or both. The 
way is not specified and the judgments are apparently not controlled 
by any outline of factors, definitions, or rules of any kind. Any analysis 
of the situation is incidental and, if made at all, is made mentally and 
individually by the judges. The teachers are “rated” as good, bad, or 
indifferent, as worthy or unworthy of retention and promotion, according 
to the opinion of the one who judges them. There is nothing to tell 
what the judgment really means. No evidence is presented to support 
the final rating. The judge’s opinion may be well grounded or not. 
As certain teachers under such a system declared, “The way to get 
promoted is to know your principal rather than your principles.” 

The dangers and disadvantages of such lack of method are obvious. 
The efficiency of the work must necessarily suffer when teachers are 
working to satisfy whims instead of working to attain worthy ends, 
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understood and set up by teachers as well as supervisors, or striving 
to please superior officers instead of working according to sound educa- 
tional principles. The rating officer is safe if all the teachers are satis- 
factory and worthy of promotion, but what can he say if his judgment 
is called in question one way or the other, or if it disagrees with that of 
some other officer ? There is no good evidence to give to the dissatisfied 
teacher or disagreeing officer. There is great opportunity for favoritism, 
and if partiality is not actually shown, the superintendent is in danger 
of being accused of it if he has nothing to show as a basis for his 
rating. 

Moreover, one’s general impression is not always to be trusted. We 
have evidence to show later that an officer’s general impression may be 
modified when the teacher is studied in detail. Analysis reveals qualities 
of merit or demerit not realized before. The officer may be prejudiced 
for or against a teacher by some factor which is not vital to the teacher’s 
efficiency. Justice to the teacher and the welfare of the school demand 
that the best be made of the teacher’s possibilities as well as that 
deficiencies be discovered and corrected. “ General impression” and 
the “indefinable something,” looked for by many superintendents, can 
help but little in improving the teaching force. 

Some superintendents, however, are firmly convinced that their 
personal general impression of a teacher is all that is necessary to place 
her correctly and that an analysis is worse than a waste of time. If no 
other purpose were served by rating than that of determining general 
efficiency or inefficiency, and if all schools were blessed with expert 
judges of teachers, we should not need analysis; general impressions 
would be enough. But it is important to know in what particulars 
teachers are superior or inferior if they are to be properly placed or 
helped. In judging handwriting it may be fairly easy for one to tell 
whether a particular sample is better or worse than another, but if the 
critic is to help the poor writer he must be able to point out specific points 
of deficiency. He must analyze the writing into slant and spacing and 
size and alignment and make his recommendations accordingly if they 
are to accomplish what they should. In helping poor writers, general 
impression is not enough. In the vastly more complicated problem of 
discriminating between the efficiency of teachers and in helping teachers 
where they most need help, general impression is very far from being 
enough. 
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Besides this, not all the school officers who are called on to pass 
judgment are expert judges of teaching efficiency. A schedule of quali- 
ties in the hand of the non-expert judge of teachers will not make him 
an expert but it will tend to make his judgments more adequate and 
uniform, and therefore more expert, than they would otherwise be, and 
will insure greater reliability. The expert will be developed by training 
and practice. 

Analytical method . — In the rating schemes which attempt to analyze 
the teacher’s efficiency and judge her in systematic fashion, one finds 
all degrees of complexity. Some have as few as two points to be reported 
on; while in others as many as 75 or 80 points are taken into account, 
analyzing the work most minutely. 

Four general types of rating schemes can be distinguished in the 
hundred or more which we have collected. 

1. Descriptive reports involving a written statement by the super- 
visory officer. Such a report may leave the supervisor free as to the 
points to note, or it may specify the points minutely. Thus, Oakland, 
California, requires Report on Teaching and Report on Discipline. In 
Hannibal, Missouri, the principal reports on four points, viz.: (1) Dis- 
cipline, (2) Teaching Power, (3) Accuracy, Neatness, and Promptness 
of Record Work, and (4) Professional Spirit. Alameda, California, 
uses a descriptive blank with thirteen factors noted while the one report- 
ing is aided by a list of questions under each point. 

2. Racine, Wisconsin, and Middletown, New York, represent a 
second type in which a series of questions is asked. Most of the ques- 
tions are answerable by “ Yes” or “No.” Some require a brief statement 
of fact. 

3. A third type of report blank is used by Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
and a number of other cities. The teachers for a building are listed 
usually in order of general excellence. Opposite each name is placed 
some indication of the teacher’s general efficiency and her grade in each 
of the few specified items. The St. Louis plan uses six topics: (1) 
Management of Children, (2) Instruction, (3) Attention to Details 
of School Business, (4) Scholarship, (5) Professional Interest and 
Zeal, (6) Personal Qualification. Each of these terms is defined on 
the back of the blank. The mark for each quality is to be the initial 
letter of one of the following words: Excellent, Good, Medium, 
Unsatisfactory. 
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A number of cities use a separate card for each teacher and a grade 
is set down opposite each quality of merit. 

Dallas, Texas, presents a list of qualities with three or four descrip- 
tive adjectives following each. Those adjectives which do not describe 
the teacher are crossed out. 

The classroom instruction card, published by the New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research, is widely used “as a scale for self-measurement 
by teachers and as a memorandum for supervisors.” The, card calls 
attention to nearly a hundred details, usually giving the critic alternative 
replies to be checked. 

4. A fourth type is that in which definite numerical values are given 
to the various qualities, and subtractions made from the maximum 
value of any quality in proportion to the deficiency. One of the simplest 
of such score cards is issued by the Department of Public Instruction 
of the state of Indiana. The Indiana scheme has three headings: 

Teaching power given 45 points 

Government “ 35 “ 

General characteristics “ 35 “ 

We have at hand 10 such schemes, varying in complexity from this 
simple one to that proposed by Professor Elliot of Wisconsin which 
distributes 1,000 points over 42 separate qualities of merit. 

Summary of rating schemes . — The qualities emphasized: Any attempt 
to summarize the qualities found in the many schemes proposed can be 
only partly successful, owing to the diversity of meaning for the same 
terms and difference in expression. An examination of 50 rating 
schemes revealed 150 factors which, however, were not all different. 
Thus we find six different ways of expressing Instructional Skill and ten 
different statements for Discipline. There is much overlapping among 
the qualities. As well as we could, we have combined the 150 factors 
and reduced them to 53, the most important 25 of which we present in 
Table I. 

The method of marking: The terms in which teachers are reported 
or graded on single items, or terms in which the “efficiency grade” is 
given, have been obtained from 68 cities. The character of the marks 
and the frequency of each are given in Table II and following that the 
number of ranks used and their frequency. 
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Discussion of rating schemes . — Now that we have in mind the general 
characteristics of the rating schemes as employed at present, let us see 
what are the advantages and disadvantages of these devices and the 
difficulties presented by this method of measuring teaching efficiency. 

The descriptive method of reporting a teacher’s efficiency has the 
advantage of giving the critic great freedom in what he shall report 


TABLE I 

Qualities Frequency 

Discipline ■ 49 

Instructional skill 30 

Scholarship and education 29 

Co-operation and loyalty 30 

Plan and method 28 

Personality 20 

Professional interest 16 

Manner 15 

Voice . 14 

Daily preparation 13 

Accuracy and promptness 12 

Professional training and preparation 12 

Attitude toward criticism 12 

Appearance 11 

Health 11 

Routine n 

Teacher’s growth and improvement 10 

Attitude toward work 10 

Attitude toward pupils 10 

Character 9 

Tact — sympathy 9 

Skill in questioning 9 

Personal influence 9 

Housekeeping 8 

Results . 8 


but is wasteful of time and energy in the large amount of clerical work 
involved. Large freedom in reporting is not an advantage to all judges 
of teachers. The value of the report depends too much upon the 
supervisor’s ability to bring to mind all the points which should be 
reported, and upon his ability to express himself easily and accurately. 
Unless the points on which report is to be made are carefully specified, 
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the one reporting may easily emphasize some one point to the total 
exclusion of others equally important. In addition to the labor involved 
in making such a report and especially a large number of them, diffi- 

TABLE II 

Character of Mark Frequency 

Excellent, Good, Medium, Fair, Poor i 

Excellent, Good Fair, Poor io 

Excellent, Good, Poor i 

Satisfactory, Unsatisfactory 2 

Below Average, Average, Above Average 1 

Satisfactory, Fair, Not Satisfactory 1 

Excellent, Good, Inefficient 1 

Excellent, Good, Fair, Unsatisfactory 3 

Excellent, Good, Fair, Poor, Very Poor 1 

Excellent, Good, Medium, Unsatisfactory. 2 

Excellent, Very Good, Acceptable, Fair, Unsatisfactory 1 

Excellent, Good, Medium, Poor, Failure 1 

Superior, Strong, Good, Fair, Failure 1 

Excellent, Very Good, Good, Fair, Poor, Very Poor 2 

Excellent, Very Good, Good, Fair, Poor 3 

Excellent, Good, Fair, Poor, Unsatisfactory 1 

Good, Fair, Poor , 

Superior, Excellent, Good, Moderate, Unsatisfactory, Very Un- 
satisfactory j 

Perfect, Excellent, Good, Fair, Poor, Very Poor 1 

A, B,C 4 

A, B, C, D 6 

Ai, A, B, C j 

Adjectives x 

Percentages (values distributed) 10 

Description x 

Letters, ad lib x 

Answers to questions j 

Figures (x, 2, 3, etc.) 7 

Number of schemes using: 

2 ranks 2 

3 ranks IT 

4 ranks , 24 

5 ranks I2 

6 ranks 4 

7 ranks t 
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culties are encountered when the reports are made use of later. They 
have to be read as laboriously as they were written. There is no way 
in which they can be summarized quickly and accurately. There is no 
way in which one teacher can be compared with another with any 
assurance. 

Reports giving answers to questions are easier to make out than the 
purely descriptive type since they require less time and effort for com- 
posing and writing. They are also more easily read. If the answers 
to the questions or the rank allotted to the teacher in a given quality are 
expressed by symbols such as letters or figures, still more time is saved. 
In each case, however, the symbols have to be translated into meaning- 
ful terms by the one using the report afterward. The difficulty of quick 
and accurate summation to obtain a general efficiency grade still presents 
itself. 

Rating schemes which assign definite values to the various qualities 
considered are easily summated but have more serious defects of another 
land. The difficulty here lies in the values and in the use made of them. 
First, doubt arises as to the validity of the values assigned. It is obvious 
that qualities of merit are not all of equal value, but who is to say how 
much one quality is worth in relation to general merit ? Who knows 
whether Instructional Skill is worth \ or 2 or 5 or 25 times Discipline? 
It is perfectly legitimate for the individual superintendent or the super- 
intendent and his supervisors to fix upon a scale of values for the factors 
in question, but it would be the merest chance if the values assigned in 
this arbitrary manner by one man or a group of men were the true values 
and gave the proper weight to each factor. It is not at all likely that 
two men or two school systems would assign the same set of values 
unless one copied from the other. This complicated problem of the 
relative value of qualities of merit will be considered at length later in 
our study. 

Secondly, the process of “cutting” for deficiencies is not sufficiently 
regulated in many cases. The values are assigned to the separate 
qualities but the one using the score card is not given any instructions as 
to how much shall be taken off if the deficiency is large or small. It will 
make the greatest difference whether the judge uses the whole of the 
scale or only the top of it. Thus if the maximum values are those of 
the Indiana score card and the teacher is barely passable, which one of 
the following scores shall she be given ? 
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Maximum Values 

Passing Mark 90 

Passing Mark 75 

Passing Mark 50 

Teaching power 

45 

41 

34 

22 

Government 

35 

32 

27 

18 

General characteristics . . . 

20 

18 

15 

II 


100 

9i 

76 

51 


If the Indiana rule were applied she would probably receive the grade 
of 91, since grades above 90 are satisfactory. If 75 were the passing 
mark, then her grade might be cut to 76. If the whole scale were used 
and failure were scored down near zero, then 51 would probably be the 
grade assigned. Unless definite rules are established and approximately 
equal cuts are made for approximately equal deficiencies, ratings by 
different judges are not comparable and cannot be mutually understood. 

The difficulty cited above is avoided in some instances by accom- 
panying the scale of values by a scale of cuts to be made. Thus one plan 
in which the maximum for Teaching Skill is 20, designates that if Poor the 
teacher be given 12, if fair 14, Medium 16, Good 18, and .if Excellent 20. 

As we have said, numerical scales of this kind are easily reduced 
to a success grade, but they are not at all easily read in detail, and the 
estimate of a given detail of the teacher’s work is often more necessary 
than a general success grade. To determine what a teacher is worth 
in any one particular, the grade given the teacher on that point must 
be compared with the maximum grade possible and then one must 
reflect whether the subtraction for deficiency is large or small. Unless 
the subtractions to be made have been prearranged and specified, the 
marks on individual points may be very largely meaningless. 

Another criticism of rating schemes has to do with the choice of the 
terms which form their basis. In response to the demand for brevity, 
the list may be made very short, in which case, in order to cover the 
ground, the terms have to be very general. The value of the terms, in 
analyzing the teacher and her work, becomes less as the terms become 
more general and more inclusive. Vagueness and indefiniteness are 
faults too prevalent in rating schemes. The need is for terms which are 
definite and precise. 

Indefiniteness and lack of precision can be overcome largely by 
careful definition, but comparatively few of the plans we have examined 
make use of definition. 
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The greatest obstacle to the operation of rating schemes of whatever 
kind is the insurmountable personal factor. By the very nature of 
the case the judging of teaching efficiency is a personal process and one 
which can by no means be done in a purely mechanical way. Even if 
we knew all the factors entering into teaching efficiency and had a 
perfect objective measurement for every factor, persons and personal 
judgment would not be eliminated. Nor is it necessary or desirable 
that they should be eliminated. The necessary thing is to eliminate mere 
personal opinion , to make sure that all the elements of teaching efficiency, 
so far as we know them, are given proper consideration and weight in 
the formation of the final judgment, and that every judgment be based 
on a sure foundation of facts and sound educational principles. It is 
further necessary that the rights of the teacher be so safeguarded by 
careful control and guidance of the process of judging efficiency, that 
no teacher may have grounds for complaint that the rating is prejudicial 
against her. At the same time, the good of the school must be equally 
protected by making it impossible for the rating officer to escape trouble 
or inconvenience by rating all teachers high or without discrimination. 

Use made of teachers' ratings . — Teachers are rated principally for the 
following reasons: (1) for the private information of the superintendent; 
(2) for the purpose of furnishing a basis for salary adjustment, or to 
control salary adjustment; (3) for use in connection with other factors, 
such as length of service, examination, or special work to determine 
promotion; (4) to improve the teachers in service. 

1. A superintendent with a large body of -teachers cannot know 
them all in all details as he would like. His rare observation of individual 
teachers must be supplemented by reports of some kind from principals 
and supervisors. Some superintendents, however, declare that any 
attempt to use the ratings officially causes jealousy, hard feeling, and 
trouble generally because of the teacher’s unwillingness to accept the 
rating, especially if it is low. This is declared to be even more true 
when the ratings determine in whole, or in part, the salary which the 
teacher receives. 

2. In spite of the difficulties involved, the state of Indiana and 
numerous cities have tried to make the connection between efficiency 
as determined by some method of rating and salary. 

The minimum-salary law of Indiana requires that the salary be 
based on length of service and the grades made for the certificate. “The 
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amount of salary per day is determined by multiplying a certain number 
of cents by the general average on the highest grade of license held by 
the teacher at the time of contracting. The number of cents to be 
multiplied is 2 § for beginners, 3 for those having had one year of experi- 
ence, and 3I for those having had at least three years of experience. 
After the teacher has taught one year, the success grade enters into the 
general average.” 1 

A circular of information from the office of the superintendent of 
schools of Philadelphia indicates the relation of rating to salary in that 
city. 

Circular op Information 

As part of the revision of the salary schedule effective January 1, 19x3, 
when the salaries of teachers were increased, the Board of Public Education 
adopted the following provision: 

The ann ual increases heretofore given to kindergarten teachers, teachers of 
primary grades, male teachers in grammar grades exclusively, male teachers of wood- 
working in the seventh and eighth grades, all other teachers of grammar grades 
exdusively, special classes, and elementary manual-training classes, shall cease at 
the expiration of the fifth year, unless the teacher who is completing the fifth year shall 
be certified to the assistant district superintendent of the appropriate district by the 
principal or supervising principal of the school as competent, and such district superin- 
tendent shall submit the same to the Superintendent of Schools for presentation to the 
Committee on Elementary Schools. [Rule XXXII.] 

The ten annual increments provided in the schedule are thus divided into 
two series. The first series includes four increments, and the second series, 
six increments. Advancement within each series is automatic for all teachers 
holding permanent certificates. The rule quoted above means that no teacher 
can be advanced to the second series unless such teacher is certified by the 
principal as “ competent” and such certification receives the approval both of 
the district superintendent and the Superintendent of Schools. 

By action of the Committee on Elementary Schools, a teacher in order to 
be regarded as ££ competent ” within the meaning of this rule must have received 
a rating of at least 80 per cent. 

Teachers who, upon becoming eligible for consideration for advancement 
into the second series of annual increments, fail to qualify for same, will be 
duly considered for such advancement at the end of each subsequent year. 

M. G. Brumbaugh, Superintendent 

October 10, 1913 

1 W. C. Ruediger, Agencies for Improvement of Teachers in Sendee. 
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Superintendent Monroe, of Muskogee, Oklahoma, in his report for 
1 91 2-13 has this to say as to the use made of the rating blank used there, 
and regarding the success of its application to salary regulation: 

Having once been recommended for a position in our schools by the com- 
mittee and elected by the Board, teachers are practically secure in their posi- 
tions as long as they render efficient service. By a system of efficiency grading 
teachers are automatically re-elected or dropped in accordance with the esti- 
mate of success in teaching as determined by the ratings of the supervisory 
officers of the Board. In accordance with the standards adopted teachers are 
rated at the end of the school year into classes A, B, C, and D. Those rated 
in the D class are dropped without question, those in the C class are dropped or 
conditionally re-elected, and those in the classes B and A are re-elected, the 
latter receiving a slightly larger increase in salary than the former. This 
system assures the reappointment of teachers solely on the basis of merit and 
efficiency. Church preference, politics, and personal pull are not permitted 
in any way to influence the election of a teacher or to maintain an incompetent 
teacher in our schools. Under this system those engaged in the supervision 
are responsible if unworthy or incompetent teachers are retained in the Mus- 
kogee schools. Some of our best teachers leave us every year because we are 
unable to retain their services at the compensation we offer, but aside from this 
the system inaugurated and maintained by the present Board of Education is 
gradually improving the teaching force of the schools and will continue the 
improvement so long as it is maintained. 

The “Schedule of Qualifications and Salaries” of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Decatur, Illinois, sets forth the requirements for their teachers 
and the annual increments for the various classes of teachers, and then 
goes on to say: 

Advancement from year to year until the maximum is attained shall 
depend (1) upon successful experience (not falling below 80 and not falling 
below a grade once held) evinced by the combined quantitative judgment of 
the supervisory force, such judgment to be expressed in written figures at 
least once per year, and (2) upon the continued professional growth through 
meeting the requirements imposed by the Board of Education (to be announced 
in bulletins or syllabi from time to time) in matters of study, attendance upon 
meetings — local, county (the teachers’ institute), and state, etc. 

A rank once attained may be lost if the teacher retrogrades in success or 
fails to evidence professional growth both in spirit and in the mastery of the 
study prescribed by the Board of Education. 

A teacher who changes the class to which she belongs by adding to her 
equipment shall begin on the schedule in the new class which she enters at the 
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salary she drew in the old class, provided the new salary shall always be equal 
to or in excess of the old salary. Only official evidence of credits earned in an 
institution shall be considered in determining a teacher’s class and her advance- 
ment in the same. 

The “ Salary Schedule 5 ’ (sec. 4) of the Hannibal, Missouri, public 
schools, provides that a teacher “may not be advanced in salary if the 
principal’s semiannual report on the last year’s work done and the 
Superintendent’s estimate leave room for doubt as to her strength in 
discipline, teaching, and professional spirit.” 

Superintendent C. C. Green, of Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, reports 
the successful use of a rating scheme in controlling salary increase. The 
teachers there are divided into three classes, according to certificates 
held and experience. There is an automatic increase, for satisfactory 
service, of $5 . 00 in each class, up to a maximum. 

3. Teachers’ ratings are seldom considered alone in adjusting salary. 
They may be combined with length of service as in the practice of Deca- 
tur, Hannibal, and Beaver Falls described above, where there are annual 
increments of salary up to a maximum, provided efficiency is shown by 
the ratings to be satisfactory. 

Charleston, South Carolina, has eight grades in the salary schedule 
for its teachers. Advancement from Grade I to Grade VII is automatic, 
provided the teacher’s work is reported as satisfactory. If the rating 
is unsatisfactory, the teacher remains in the same group another year, 
after which she may be dropped if still unsatisfactory. Promotions 
from Grade VII to Grade VIII, the highest salary group, are made “on 
the recommendation of the Principal and Superintendent, for special 
efficiency, or when put in charge of a class in the highest grade of the 
Elementary School. In the promotion for special efficiency, the teacher 
prepares a paper on a subject assigned by the Superintendent in lieu of 
standing an examination.” A schedule of qualities is the basis of the 
principal’s report. “The final rating is given on a personal conference 
between the Principal of the school and the Superintendent, and in the 
case of teachers in primary grades, after consultation with the Primary 
Supervisor. The tests given by the Superintendent during the year 
are also considered in the report on efficiency.” 

In Springfield, Ohio, an annual increase of $50.00 is allowed to each 
elementary teacher, until the salary of $750.00 is reached, subject to 
the following requirements: (a) Efficiency of classroom work must be 
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rated as Fair or higher, to be granted each of the first three annual salary 
increases; and Good or higher, to be granted the fourth and all sub- 
sequent increase. ( b ) With certain exemptions, each teacher is required 
to make a study each year of one book in psychology or some phase of 
pedagogy; one general work on the subject-matter of some school study; 
and some book of literary and cultural nature, (c) Exemption is made 
in whole or part for summer study in normal school or college, or for 
work done in a study club. 

Columbus, Georgia, provides for annual increase up to a maximum. 
Further increase is according to the following regulation: 

Promotions 

After any one of the class of assistants has served one year at the maximum 
salary of his class, he may have a further advance of $75 . 00 in the yearly salary 
by receiving an efficiency rating of not less than 85 per cent and passing satis- 
factory academic and professional tests. Notice in writing of the desire for 
such promotion must be given the Board one year in advance. The Superin- 
tendent and Principal of the school shall then make careful inspection of the 
work of such teacher and make to the Board, for the purpose of record, four 
reports each at regular intervals during the year. These reports will show 
the teacher’s practical efficiency in management of children, instruction of 
class, and attention to school business, and will also show his professional 
qualities of scholarship, professional interest and zeal, and strength of personal- 
ity. At the end of the year such teacher shall submit a paper of not less than 
1,500 words on one of several professional topics assigned by the Superintend- 
ent and satisfactorily discuss the paper with the Board of Examiners, and 
shall make good an examination in three professional subjects and two aca- 
demic subjects other than his specialty, if any. 

Having met these requirements, the increase of $75.00 in his annual salary 
shall continue through a period of four years, after which another advance of 
$75.00 in the yearly salary may be had in like manner upon an efficiency 
rating of 90 per cent and similar tests on advanced subjects. 

4. It is no doubt the intention of all the cities rating their teachers 
that the scheme should be a means of improving the teachers in service — 
directly, by pointing out weaknesses, or indirectly, through the control 
of the salary increase. Some cities use rating schedules only for the 
avowed purpose of improving their teachers. The score card of the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Research is one that has been widely 
used for this purpose (see Appendix, p. 82). The card is given to a 
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teacher that she may rate herself and thus, if she is honest with herself, 
discover points for improvement. The same scheme and others are 
used as a basis of supervisory criticism. The teacher knows what she 
is being graded on and can more easily come up to supervisory standards. 
Indeed, no rating blank should be used which cannot be put into the 
hands of the teacher. The ratings ought to be of such a character that 
they could be discussed with the teacher. 



CHAPTER II 

STUDIES OF QUALITIES OF MERIT AND T HE IR VALUES 

Discussions of the “ideal teacher’ 1 are numerous in educational 
literature. Every educational essayist has described that mythical 
creature in glowing terms. The pages of the reports of the National 
Education Association are full of her virtues. There is much of inspira- 
tion and suggestion in these discussions but little or nothing of scientific 
value, little of which a superintendent could make practical use. Each 
writer or speaker has described the qualities as they appeal to him, 
usually emphasizing one or two virtues to the exclusion of others. The 
great bulk of the writing on the subject of teaching merit has been of the 
subjective, a priori type without any basis beyond the theory and 
experience of the one who was writing. 

Some work has been done to determine qualities of merit and their 
relative value in more objective and impersonal ways. There is a move- 
ment toward analysis of the qualities of teachers as they are, instead of a 
priori discussions of what they ought to be. If some adequate analysis 
can be made of the best teachers we now have and if we can deter min e, 
even roughly, the relative value of qualities of merit in them, we have 
advanced a little toward the stating of efficiency in scientific terms. It 
is our purpose at this point to examine some of these studies as prelimi- 
nary to further work along this line. 

The earliest investigations of this kind were built upon what boys 
and girls had to say about their best teachers and the teachers who helped 
them most. We review here two of these studies. 

“ Characteristics of the Best Teacher as Recognized by Children ” (Kratz 1 ) 

It was the purpose of this investigation “to learn something of the 
children’s ideas as to what constitutes the most helpful teacher, and 
what are the chief characteristics of the best teacher.” 

The plan was to ask the pupils of a room to recall all their teachers 
as fully as they could, and single out the one who helped them most. 
They were then asked the following questions: (i) “In what way did 
she help you?” (2) “Do you recall any special word or act of hers which 
greatly helped you ? If so, what is it ? ” (3) “ Will you write, in half 

1 H. E. Kratz, Studies and Observations in the Schoolroom (Boston: Educational 
Publishing Co., 1907), chap. v. 
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a dozen sentences*, a description of the best teacher you have had, 
without naming her?” 

There were brought together 2,411 papers from Grades XI-VXII. 
A few of the most common characteristics are given in Table III. 


TABLE III 



No. 

Helped in 
Studies 

Personal 
Appear- 
ance of 
Teacher 

Good or 
Kind 

Patient 

Polite 

Neat 

Cross 

II 

404 

Per cent 
100 

Per cent 
59 

Per cent 
53 

Per cent 
2 

Per cent 
2 

Per cent 
2 

Per cent 

1 

Ill 

581 

100 

57 

52 

4 

5 

8 

2 

IV 

Six 

95 

68 

63 

9 

5 

11 

2 

V 

347 

85 

5° 

67 

16 

7 

6 

3 

VI 

245 

55 

41 

55 

14 

7 

4 

5 

VII 

157 

40 

74 

45 

14 

2 

9 

2 

vm 

166 

39 

64 

38 

22 

3 

11 

0 

Total 

2,411 


00 

10 

55 

9 

7 

4 

2 


In answer to the first question, “How did she help you ?” the lower 
grades mentioned such things as, “to be good,” “to study,” “to like 
school,” “to be polite,” and the like, while the higher grades said, “to 
observe,” “to control myself,” “to strengthen my character.” 

The question about special acts of the teacher which helped the 
pupils brought out “a deep sense of appreciation of words of encourage- 
ment and commendation,” and appreciation which was manifested “to 
a greater degree than anticipated in higher grades.” 

“In every grade, except one, more than half of the pupils gave promi- 
nence to the teacher’s dress and personal appearance.” 

Patience was highly appreciated. Politeness was frequently referred 
to. Neatness of the teacher’s dress and also of her desk was a trait many 
recalled. 

Mr. Kratz gives numerous quotations from papers of individual 
pupils which are interesting as showing how hard it is for teachers to 
conceal their failures and shortcomings from the children. The study 
has in it much food for thought for careless teachers as well as for those 
who would be favorites with grade children. 

The investigation is of little importance for our present purpose of 
determining values of qualities of merit but it is suggestive and a step 
in the right direction. 
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“ The High-School Teacher from the Pupil 3 s Point of View”( Book 1 ) 

Mr. Book’s material for this discussion of the high-school teacher 
came from 1,067 Senior high-school students who were asked by their 
teacher of English to write a composition on “ High-School Education.” 
One of the points to be discussed freely was “some sympathetic teachers 
I have had in the high school, or the reverse,” The sympathetic teacher 
is defined in the pupil’s own words as “the favorite teacher,” “the 
teacher best liked,” “the one who is respected and loved by all,” and in 
other similar terms. What the pupils say about their teachers is given 
under three heads: (1) their character, (2) their qualifications, (3) what 
they did. 

x. The favorite teacher’s character: 

One hundred and forty-four said their favorite teacher was kind, forgiving, 
and generous. These qualities were most often emphasized. 

One hundred and twelve students said more emphatically that their most 
helpful teacher was pleasant , cheerful , good-natured , happy , even-tempered , and 
sociable. 

A third group of adjectives, used to describe 104 of the ideal teachers 
included the following: patient, considerate, thoughtful of the feelings of their 
pupils, reasonable, not cranky, not over-particular or unreasonably strict. 

“Fifty-nine pupils especially liked teachers who were firm, decisive, business- 
like, and strict. 

“Forty-six of the sympathetic teachers discussed [all described by girls] 
were said to be especially inspiring, easy to approach, and the like.” 

“Twenty-six students mentioned the fact that their favorite teacher was 
serious , earnest, rather dignified, unassuming, and quiet.” 

“A few teachers were said to be good, polite, courteous, or refined. Hypoc- 
risy is especially disliked while sincerity is highly commended.” 

“Lastly the sympathetic teacher was described as wholly unselfish and 
self-sacrificing .” 

2. Qualifications described: 

(1) The favorite teacher understands boys and girls. 

(2) Another qualification from the point of view of the students is that the 
teacher be enthusiastic, energetic, young. By young the pupils do not mean so 
much an age distinction as one of mental attitude. Being young means being 
enthusiastic, full of life, up to date. 

(3) To be recognized as an ideal teacher one must be interested in 
work. 


x W. F. Book, Pedagogical Seminary , XII, 239-88. 
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(4) Another essential qualification is scholarship , but one must not be a 
narrow specialist. 

(5) No definite sex qualification is made. 

(6) Neither was any appearance qualification made. This is in contrast 
with Kratz’s study of grade children, in which it was found that neatness and 
appearance were important qualifications. Says Book, “ High-school pupils 
seem not only to appreciate but to be accurate judges of a teacher’s real worth. 7 ' 
3. What the favorite teacher does: 

“Two hundred and eleven teachers were chosen as favorites chiefly because 
they were always ready and willing to give their pupils the right sort of encour- 
agement.” 

“In all his dealings and intercourse with his pupils the favorite teacher is 
reasonable , fair, and just Justice received special emphasis.” The teacher 
allows for individuality. 

“The pupils’ favorite teachers have confidence in their students, put them 
on their honor, believe in them, and trust them.” 

The pupils like a teacher who “ takes an interest ” in them outside of school, 
as well as in. 

The favorite teacher makes the class work pleasant and interesting, by 
clear explanations, originality, much free discussion, and by his attitude and 
manner. 

In general,' the author’s conclusions are as follows: 

1. Pupils demand constant direction and encouragement, which 
only teachers with certain definite qualifications and qualities of char- 
acter are able to give. 

2. The common virtues and the more fundamental qualifications are 
the ones which most appeal to high-school students. 

3. The teacher’s ability to understand boys and girls is of primary 
importance. 

4. Boys and girls require different treatment but in the main they 
like teachers with much the same characteristics. 

5. Sex is not a vital factor. 

There is no hint in these two studies of any possible quantitative 
relation between the qualities of merit. The discussions are all in 
general, qualitative terms such as the children suggest. Their 
value lies in the fact that they make an effort to get at the real 
qualities of real teachers and do give some basis for action. The 
studies are limited by the fact that the children whose impressions they 
summarize are not able to analyze the teacher very minutely or to 
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give anything beyond certain personal characteristics of their “favorite 
teacher.” 

The fuller analysis must be made by superintendents and others 
who know teachers more intimately on the professional side and who 
are able to state in more exact terms the differences they find in teachers. 
Furthermore, the statement that one quality is more valuable than 
another leads to the question, How much more? It is necessary to 
introduce quantitative relations. 

The later studies have tried to do this by appealing to superintendents 
for information and attempting to determine the quantitative relations 
by statistical method. The success of these efforts will be indicated by 
the investigation which we review below. 

u Qualities of Merit in Teachers ” (Ruediger and Strayer 1 ) 

These investigators had a number of principals and superintendents 
rank their teachers, first according to General Merit, and then according 
to each of ten possible factors of General Merit. They secured informa- 
tion as to the grade taught, preparation and experience of each of the 
teachers ranked. Returns from 26 schools were used. 

Correlations between General Merit and each of the specific qualities 
of merit were made by the method of Woodworth's Percentage of 
Displacement. The results are condensed in Table IV which is rear- 
ranged to give the qualities in what appears to be the order of their 
importance. 

TABLE IV 


General Merit 

No. of 
Cases 

Range 

Median 

Average 

> 

a 

. 

w 

p< 

Pearson 

I. 

Control or ability to keep order 

25 

0-100 

22 

22 

12 

II 

56 

2. 

Teaching skill; method 

26 

0 — 70 

17 

23 

15 

13 

54 

3 * 

Initiative or originality 

26 

4 - S 3 

25 

25 

11 

8 

50 

4 - 

Strength of personality 

26 

O- 70 

25 

27 

13 

11 

46 

5 * 

Progressive scholarship or stndiousness . . 

24 

0- 53 

30 

[ 28 

12 

11 

44 

6. 

Ability to carry out suggestions 

24 

0- 50 

25 

2Q 

10 

10 

42 

7 - 

Accord between teachers and pupils .... 

26 

0- 60 

33 

31 

10 

10 

38 

8. 

Experience in years. 

25 

10- 60 

29 

32 

11 

8 

3 6 

9. 

Social factor outside of school 

23 

10- 66 

36 

36 

11 

7 

28 

10. 

Personal appearance 

24 

10- 61 

44 

40 

10 

7 

20 

ti. 

Health 

18 

6- 67 

1 50 

1 

48 

10 

7 

4 


1 Journal of Educational Psychology, I (May, 1910), 271. 
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The following manipulation of the correlation coefficients has been 
suggested to indicate the values of the factors relative to each other . 1 


TABLE V 


General Merit 

Control 

Teaching 

SkiU 

Initiative 

Personality 

Studiousness 

Carrying Out 
Suggestions 

Accord 

Experience 

Social 

Appearance 

Teaching skill 

I.04 










Initiative. . . . 

1. 12 

I 08 









Personality. . 

I. 21 

1. 17 

1 .08 








Studiousness 

1.27 

I.23 

1 . 13 

1*05 







Carrying out 











suggestions 

1-33 

I.28 

I. IQ 

I.09 

I.05 






Accord 

1.47 

1 .42 

i- 3 * 

X . 22 

1 . 16 

1 .10 





Experience . . 

1.55 

I.SO 

i *39 

1.28 

1 . 22 

1. 17 

1.06 




Social 

2.00 

1 .92 

1.78 

1 .64 

1*57 

1*50 

1*35 

I.28 



Appearance . 

2.80 

2.70 

2.50 

2.30 

2.20 

2.10 

I.90 

I.80 

I.40 


Health 

14.00 

13 So 

12.50 

11.50 

II. OO 

10.50 

9*50 

9-00 

7.00 

5 


It will be noted that Control and Teaching Skill are the most impor- 
tant items in this list, while the physical qualities of Health and Appear- 
ance stand lowest. Whether or not the qualities stand in the exact 
relation shown by the table is of course extremely doubtful. Only 
extended and prolonged experimentation can establish it. That such a 
relation may be found, however, is indicated by this and other studies. 

The value of experience in modifying teaching ability is discussed 
by Professor Ruediger, as follows: 

The positive correlation between length of service and general merit is 
significant. The correlation is indicated by several other comparisons that 
we have made. The teaching experience of the 204 teachers from whom data 
were supplied under this head ranged from a fraction of a year to 34 years, with 
an average of 10 and a median of 8; 25 per cent had taught less than 5 years, 
while 26 per cent had taught over 14 years. The average and the median 
number of years taught by the teachers ranked first were, respectively, 14 and 
xo.5 years, and for those ranked second, 12 and 10.5 years. No teacher 
ranked either first or second had taught less than 5 years, and only 4 per cent 
had taught more than 25 years. The average number of years taught by 
those ranked lowest was 8 years and by those ranked second lowest 9 years. 
The medians for these were, respectively, 4.5 and 6 years. When the two 

1 School Review Monographs, No. V, p. 18. 
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oldest teachers are removed from the lowest group, the average drops to 6 years; 
and when the oldest is removed from the second lowest group, the average 
drops to 8 years. These three teachers had taught, respectively, 24, 30, and 32 
years; 70 per cent of the teachers in the first rank, 60 per cent of those in the 
second rank, 40 per cent of those in the second lowest rank, and only 30 per 
cent of those in the lowest had taught 10 years or more. This indicates either 
that teachers keep on improving and passing to higher ranks for at least 10 
years or that the poorer teachers are gradually eliminated from the service. 
Both factors may play a part. From the figures as a whole one may infer 
that a teacher in the grades reaches first-class efficiency in about $ years, that 
he maintains this efficiency for about 20 years, and that after about 25 years 
of service he begins to decline. 1 

“ Qualities of Merit in High-School Teachers ” (Boyce 2 ) 

Following the above-named study of the elementary teacher by 
Ruediger and Strayer, the writer made a similar investigation in the 
secondary field. In this case a list of 21 possible factors of teaching 
efficiency was presented to over 200 superintendents and high-school 
principals, with the request that they rank their high-school teachers, 
first according to General Merit and then according to each of the 
separate qualities of merit. Reports from 27 schools were made use of. 

The method of correlation used in determining the relation of each 
quality to General Merit was that indicated by the formula: 

VTc 

r— cos —7= 7=1 7 r 

V ad-\-v he 

in which a equals the number of cases in which individuals axe above 
the median rank in both of the qualities compared; h equals the number 
of cases in which individuals are above in the first quality and below in 
the second; c equals the number of cases in which the individuals are 
below in the first quality and above in the second; d equals the number 
of cases in which individuals are below in both qualities. 

In those classifications where the Pearson coefficient has not been 
worked out, the teachers were divided arbitrarily into three classes, 
Good, Medium, and Poor. By Good is meant those ranked first or 

1 U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 3, 1911, “Agencies for the Improvement 
of Teachers in Service.” 

3 “Qualities of Merit in Secondary School Teachers,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, March, 1912. 
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second; by Poor, those ranked last or next to last; by Medium, all 
others between these two. Because teachers are ranked last or next 
to last does not necessarily mean that they are really poor teachers. 
It simply means that of all the teachers with whom they were compared 
they were least good. It seemed safe to make this classification because 
in any one quality it is quite likely that one or two teachers would be 
prominent either for the presence or absence of that quality, while it 
might be more difficult to distinguish between the others. 

In regard to the relation of sex to teaching efficiency we had data 
on 154 male and 250 female high-school teachers. Comparisons are 
very slightly in favor of the women. It was possible for 62, or 40 per 
cent, of the men to rank first or second, and only 14 per cent of them 
were so ranked; while out of a possible 24 per cent of the women, 16 per 
cent ranked in the first two classes. The Pearson coefficient, however, 
shows no relation between sex and teaching efficiency in this body of 
high-school teachers. 

The Pearson coefficient between General Merit and Experience was 
0.43 with a P.E. of 0.053. No teacher ranked first or second who had 
less than 3 years of experience. When the years of experience are 
grouped by fives and the distribution made we have Table VI. 


TABLE VI 


Years 

No. 

Good 

Medium 

Poor 

No. 

Percentage 

No. 

Percentage 

No 

Percentage 

1- 5 

160 

15 

9-3 

109 

68,1 

36 

22.6 

6-10 

138 

25 

18. 1 

96 

6o-s 

17 

12.4 

II-I5 

65 

15 

23.0 

42 

64.6 

8 

12.4 

16-20 

29 

6 

20.6 

19 

65-5 

4 

13.9 

21-46 

28 

6 

21.4 

20 

71.4 

2 

7.2 


It is to be noticed that there is a decided falling off in numbers 
between the second and third groups. Seventy per cent of all are in the 
first two groups. The increase in efficiency is very great from 1 to 10 
years, a little less decided from 10 to 15, and efficiency as indicated by 
the percentage of good teachers falls off slightly from 15 to 46, but the 
medium group increases in that time. 

The relation of the specific qualities of merit to General Merit is 
shown in Table VII. 
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The quality which ranks far above all others is Instructional Skill 
with its correlation of o , 90. Next in order come Results and Stimulation 
of Individuals with their coefficients of o 85 and 0.80, respectively. 
These three, with Intellectual Capacity 0.71 and Discipline 0.67, seem 
to be the single qualities deemed most important by supervisors, and, 
are the qualities, perhaps, which are most likely to be determining 
factors in a high-school teacher’s success; all the other qualities, except 

TABLE VII 



Rank 

r 

P.E. 

No. 

General Merit and Physical — 





1. General appearance 

21 

0.36 

0.059 

343 

2. Health 

22 

.18 

.062 

311 

3. Voice 

l6 

•SO 

•059 

343 

4. Energy and endurance 

15 

■51 

•059 

343 

Moral — 





1. Self-control 

13 

•52 

.06 

326 

2. Sympathy — tact 

17 

•45 

•°59 

343 

3. Adaptability 

II 

•59 

.06 

33 ° 

4. Sense of humor 

*9 

• 44 

•059 

343 

5. Fair-mindedness 

18 

•45 

.062 

310 

Administrative — 



1. Initiative 

9 

.62 

.06 

330 

2. Executive capacity 

10 

.62 

.06 

33 ° 

3. Co-operation... 

6 

.66 | 

.061 | 

320 

Dynamic — 





1. Intellectual capacity 

4 

.71 

.06 

328 

2. Instructional skill 

1 

.90 

*059 

343 

3. Governmental skill (discipline) 

S 

.67 

.059 

343 

4. Studiousness 

7 

•65 

.06 

328 

Achievement — 



x. Success of pupils (results) 

2 

•85 

•0 59 

343 

2. Stimulation of individuals 

3 

.80 

.06 

325 

3. Stimulation of community 

14 

•52 

.066 

276 

Social Spirit — 





1. Interest in life of school 

8 

.64 

.062 

310 

2. Interest in life of community 

12 

•57 

.064 

289 

Experience 

20 

0-43 

o-°s 3 

421 


General Appearance and Health, show high correlation with Teaching 
Efficiency. As a group the physical qualities rank lowest and the 
dynamic and achievement qualities highest. Superintendents are evi- 
dently looking for results. It will be noted that Experience ranks third 
from the last, which may indicate that Experience is not always so 
important as is maintained. The correlation of the moral qualities and 
the physical qualities of Voice and Energy are high, but when compared 
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with the other qualities they seem to be less important. The low corre- 
lation of Health indicates either that good teaching is very hard on those 
engaged in it or that teaching does not attract a very strong class of 
people into its ranks — or that the disadvantage of relatively poor health 
may be overcome by exertion. 

When we compare these results with those from Ruediger and 
Strayer’s investigation of elementary teachers we find points which tend 
to confirm the results of both, and yet, if the findings in the two cases can 
be taken as typical of elementary and secondary teachers, there are 
differences which show some different conditions in the two. 

All of our coefficients of correlation in the present study are higher 
than the corresponding coefficients of the earlier study. Thus our 
highest correlation is 0.90, theirs, 0.56; our lowest is 0.18, and their 
lowest, 0.04. This difference may be due to method of correlation, or 
to actual difference between the relation of these qualities to Merit in 
high-school and elementary teachers, though such a great difference is 
unlikely. 

The quality which had highest correlation with teaching efficiency 
in elementary teachers was Discipline, with Instructional Skill and 
Initiative ranking second and third. The coefficients of Instructional 
Skill and Discipline were respectively 0.56 and 0.54 in their study, and 
0.90 and 0.67 in the present investigation, showing the much greater 
relative importance of Discipline in the grades. Health and Appear- 
ance ranked lowest with elementary teachers, as they did with high-school 
teachers. 

In the matter of Experience there are some differences, but the 
results tend to the same conclusion, namely, that Experience is an 
important factor in modifying teaching ability. No elementary teacher 
ranked first or second with less than 5 years of experience. Among high- 
school teachers 3 years was the minimum for good teachers. The average 
experience of elementary teachers for the first and second classes was 
13 years, and for the last two classes 8 . 5 years. The average experience 
of high-school teachers for these corresponding groups was 1 1 . 8 years, 
and 6 39 years, respectively. The averages for the totals were 10 years 
for grade teachers and 8 . 96 years for those in high school. All of which 
would seem to show that elementary teachers remain in the profession 
longer than high-school teachers. This is shown also by the fact that 
of the elementary teachers 25 per cent had taught less than 5 years, and 
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26 per cent more than 14 years, while of the high-school teachers 39 
per cent had taught 5 years or less, and only 13 . 9 per cent more than 15 
years. 

Little direct comparison can be made as to preparation. It is 
noticed, however, that college graduates are predominantly the best 
high-school teachers, but are not particularly successful in the grades. 


STUDIES OF CAUSES OF FAILURE IN TEACHERS 


The problem of relative value of qualities of merit may be approached 
negatively, that is by a study of teachers’ failures. When teachers fail 
it is likely to be at those points where pressure is greatest. The teacher 
is weak where she should be strong. Consequently a list of qualities of 
merit would have a corresponding list of qualities of demerit. A study 
of failures may be as illuminating as a study of virtues. 

We have at hand reports of two such studies — one, of the failures of 
elementary teachers and the other a like study of high-school teachers. 
Miss Moses 1 in 1912 obtained from 76 school systems the causes of failure 
among high-school teachers during the preceding academic year. The 
classification of causes, together with the frequency of each, appears in 
Table VIII. 

TABLE VIII 


Rank 

Causes of Failure 

Number of 

F allures 

Percentage of 
Total 

I 

Poor instruction 

4.3 

20.97 

2 

Weakness of personality 

*+0 ! 
33 

17.07 

J 

Lack of interest in work 

3 ° 

14-53 

4 

Weakness in discipline 

26 

12 . 68 

c 

Lack of sympathy 

20 

9*75 

6 

Inability to co-operate 

14 

6.82 


(■Unprofessional attitude 

12 

5-85 

7 

[Weakness in knowledge of subject-matter. . . 

12 

5-85 

8 

Disloyalty 

7 

3 41 

0 

Immorality 

4 

1.95 

10 

Poor health 

2 

0.97 


Total 

205 

99-85 


The qualities lacking in these teachers who failed cannot be com- 
pared throughout with the qualities found to be most important by our 

1 School and Home Education , January, 1914. 
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own study of high-school teachers, but where comparison is possible, 
the order is found to be practically the same. 

In a similar manner a study of the causes of failure of elementary 
teachers by Mr. Sherman Littler 1 parallels the Ruediger and Strayer 
results reported above. Mr. Littler makes the following partial com- 
parison of the results in the two studies: 


Qualities of Merit 

(According to Ruediger and Strayer) 

1. Discipline 

2. Teaching Skill 

3. Initiative 

4. Personality 

5. Studiousness 

6. Follow Suggestions 
Last— Health 


Reasons for Failure 

1. Poor Discipline 

2. Weak Personality 

3. Lack of Teaching Skill 

4. Lack of Interest 

6. Lazy — No Daily Preparation 

7. Failure to Co-operate 
14. Health 


In each study, health seemed to have little weight in determining the 
success or failure of elementary-school teachers. 

Investigations tending to establish in an accurate way the qualities 
into which teaching efficiency is to be analyzed and the actual rela- 
tion which each of these qualities bears to teaching merit have been 
all too few and too limited in scope to be conclusive. The problem 
is very large and the difficulties in the way of getting exact data are 
many. 

It is easier to point out the needs in this field of investigation than it 
is to meet them. Some of the fundamental needs for the final solution of 
the problem are the following: 

1. A list of terms in which the various aspects of teaching efficiency 
shall be expressed, terms which are specific in their meaning and which 
shall be generally recognized as the categories in which teaching effi- 
ciency is best described. 

2. These terms must be made exact by careful definition and 
standardization, so that all who use them intelligently will mean the 
same thing by them. 

3. There must be generous co-operation on the part of a large number 
of school men who are sufficiently trained to know what teaching must 

1 “Causes of Failure among Elementary School Teachers,” School and Home 
Education, March, 1914. 
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be to conform to the best educational principles and who are able to give 
exact data. 

4. We must have command of situations in which two or more 
officials may test, on the same body of teachers, whatever method is 
proposed. 

Only under conditions such as these will teaching efficiency be 
resolved into its elements, the relative value of the various factors be 
determined, and the problem of measuring the presence or absence of 
qualities of merit be solved. 



CHAPTER III 


A METHOD FOR GUIDING AND CONTROLLING THE RATING 
OF TEACHERS 

Objective measurement of educational products and processes has 
not yet reached the point where we can rely upon such measurements to 
give us all or even most of the information we need about our teachers. 
We are still dependent, to a very great extent, on the judgment of super- 
visors and others whose business it is to have this information. This 
does not mean that we are to be without exactness in our judgment of 
teaching efficiency, or that we have to belong to the ranks of those 
who judge by “ general impression.” Although the exactness cannot 
be so great as that of objective measurement, the latter will have its place 
and there will be, further, the accuracy which comes from thorough 
analysis, careful observation, exact definition of terms, complete record, 
and controlled conditions at all possible points. The object of any 
scheme set up for “measuring” teaching efficiency should be to remove 
the final result as far as possible from arbitrary personal opinion by 
controlling the method by which the result is obtained. 

A large task confronting us in our study of the problem has been 
the development of some scheme for getting the necessary information 
in regard to the general efficiency of teachers and the presence or absence 
of certain supposed qualities in the same teachers; in other words, the 
development of a rating scheme which should avoid as far as possible 
the difficulties enumerated in our discussion of rating schemes. 

The main considerations in the construction of a rating scheme are 
(x) selection of factors on which a teacher is best judged, (2) careful 
definition of terms, and (3) the best method of scoring the judgments. 

Choice of terms for judging teaching efficiency . — In choosing the 
qualities of merit which should form the basis of our analysis of the 
teacher’s efficiency, the following points were held in mind: 

x. The topics must not be too few, for either they will be so general 
that little analysis is made, or, if not general, they will be sure to leave 
out important points. 

2. On the other hand, the list must not be so long as to be cumber- 
some and a great burden to those who are called on to rate teachers. 
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3. The qualities must be of the greatest possible suggestiveness, 
both to supervisors and to teachers. The scheme must direct the 
attention of the supervisor to the really vital factors of the situation so 
that he cannot be deceived by any display of nonessentials. The 
attention of the supervisor should be directed also to the pupils and 
not alone to the teacher. 

4. The terms should set up for the teacher a standard by which to 
measure her own work, and give her ideas for self-improvement. By 
helping her to be properly self-critical, they should prepare the way for 
supervisory criticism and make her willing to receive helpful suggestions. 
The list should help the teacher also by giving her definite ideas as to 
what is expected of her by the supervisory staff. 

The list of qualities chosen for this study and displayed in the score 
card reproduced herewith (see Fig. 1, p. 44) does not pretend to be a 
perfect list, either in statement or in completeness; it has no doubt 
left out factors which others would include and included some which 
others would leave out. It has been reduced somewhat arbitrarily 
from a much longer list gathered from many sources. It has avoided 
as far as possible vague, general, and all-inclusive terms, such as 
“personality” and “scholarship.” The terms are as specific and 
exclusive as they could be made. They are not more numerous than 
seemed to be necessary to include points on all aspects of the teacher's 
life and work. 

The items have been organized under five heads which tend to make 
the terms more meaningful. The first group, “Personal Equipment,” 
includes certain of the teacher's physical, mental, and moral qualities, 
personal qualities which might be factors of success in many callings 
but which are here to be considered in their relation to school activities. 
Group II, “Social and Professional Equipment,” is meant to cover 
qualities particularly important in the social situation involved in the 
school, both as related to the children and community and as related to 
the profession. “School Management” has to do with the mechanical 
and routine factors of the teacher's schoolroom work, as indicated by her 
care of the room, handling of classes, and the like. The fact that Disci- 
pline is placed under this head does not mean that discipline is considered 
to be a purely mechanical process. A place might have been made for it 
in Group IV and Group V but it seemed to belong most logically to the 
management phase of the teacher's work. 
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Efficiency Record 

Teadier MlSS %»• r — ,- r City . — X XV .. ... Grade taught___JL"LL_~ , — — 

(indicate sex) * (or building) a (or subject) 

Experi ence & years Salary 3 per mouth. 

Highest academic training Colle ge graduate . . . . . ... 

S$st«* of professional training Pedagogic 8.1 &&^ma^LZLJ&QXl^ 


DETAILED RATING ... v *. 

”j]vTi 

"|~Iooa 

I Mxnitnfl 

1^7 

:pi 


I x. General appearance.^™,... 








X 


j 

| a Health 

I 3 , Voice, . . 

1 4 . Intellectual capacity. 




X 












X 




- 








X 




X 








1 6. Adaptability and resourcefulness.. . 



X 








L Persona! 

Equipment 

/ 7. Accuracy.... 










x. 

\ 8 -. Industry. . . * 









X 

0 . Enthusiasm and optimism. 





X 















X 







X 














X 



13. Tact ..... 





X 














X 

_! 

I 

1 13. Academic preparation 

f 16. Professional preparation 

17. Qrasp of subject-matter 

1 18. Understanding of children 

9 10 Interest in the life of the school... 








X 






X 











X 








JL 













X 





U. Social and J w . « « “ « « “ community 





X 






Professional 

Equipment— 

III School 

Management— 

IV. Technique . 

of Teaching—' 

V. Results-* | 

V sr. Ability to meet and interest patrons 

J 2 j. Interest in lives of nuDils. ......... 




K 












JL 





1 

I 

£ 








X 



24. Professional interest and growth. , . . 

2 5. Daily preparation, 

2d. Use of English I . . . 







X 










X. 












7 


27. Care of light, beat, and ventilation. 






JL 





28 . Neatness of room 

29. Care of routine •*?t* a *. 








JL 



JL 










30. Discipline (governing skill) 

JL 






z 




1 31. Definiteness and clearness of aim 

33. Skill in habit formation, . 1 , ^ . , , » 
33. Skill in stimulating thought, 



Z 









T 













7 






34. Skill in teaching bow to study 



7 







- 

35. Skill in questioning. . ............ 




7’ 






36. Choice of subject-matter 


7 









37. Organization of subject-matter. , .■» . 

38. Skill and care in assignment. ...... 


% 










7 









39, Skill in motivating work,,,,,.#,... 



7 








40. Attention to individual needs 






7 





41. Attention and response of the class.. 

7 










42. Growth of pupils in subject-matter. • 

43. General development of pupils ..... 

44. Stimulation of community. 

— 

T.'. 












7 " 








x_ 








45, Moral influence. . 




STf 







(TENT. RAT. RATTWCS .|j 

* 

ILi 

nn 



r 


c 



Recorded by ZT BaathmjS^lx —..Date tjltjiT, 


Fig. i. — I ndividual record showing application of proposed method of rating 
teachers. 
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EXPLANATION OF TERMS USED IN SCORE CARD SHOWN ON OPPOSITE PAGE 

I. Personal Equipment includes physical, mental, and moral qualities. 

i. General appearance — physique, carriage, dress, and personal neatness. 

3. Voice — pitch, quality, clearness of schoolroom voice. 

4 Intellectual capacity — native mental ability. 

5. Imitative and self-reliance — independence m originating and carrying out ideas. 

7. Accuracy — in statements, records, reports, and school work. 

10. Integrity and sincerity — soundness of moral principles and genuineness of character. 

13. Tact — adroitness, address, quick appreciation of the proper thing to do or say. 

14. Sense of justice — fairmindedness, ability to give all a “square deal.” 

II. Social and Professional Equipment includes qualities making the teacher better able to deal with social 
situations and particularly the school situation. 

IS- Academic preparation — school work other than professional. Adequacy for present work. 

16. Professional preparation — specific training for teaching. Adequacy for present work. 

17. Grasp of subject-matter— command of the information to be taught or the skill to be developed. 

18. Understanding of children — insight into child nature; sympathetic, scientific, and practical 

22. Interest in lives of pupils — desire to know and help pupils personally, outside of school subjects. 

23. Co-operation and loyalty— attitude toward colleagues and superior officers. 

24. Professional interest and growth — effort to keep up to date and improve. 

26. Use of English — vocabulary, grammar, ease of expression. 

III. School Management includes mechanical and routine factors. 

29. Care of routine — saving time and energy by reducing frequently recurring details to mechanical 
organization. 

30. Discipline {governing skill)— character of order maintained and skill shown in maintaining it. 

IV. Technique of Teaching includes skill in actual teaching and in the conduct of the recitation. 

31. Definiteness and clearness of aim — of each lesson and of the work as a whole. 

32. Skill in habit formation — skill in establishing specific, automatic responses quickly and perma 
nently; drill 

33. Skill in stimulating thought — giving opportunity for and direction in reflective thinking. 

34. Skill in teaching how to study— establishing economical and efficient habits of study. 

35. Skill in questioning — character and distribution of questions; replies elicited. 

36. Choice of subject-matter — skill with which the teacher selects the material of instruction to suit 
the interests, abilities, and needs of the class. 

37. Organization of subject-matter— the lesson plan and the system in which the subject-matter is 
presented. 

39. Skill in motivating arousing interest and giving pupils proper incentives for work. 

40. Attention to individual needs— teacher’s care for individual differences, peculiarities, and diffi- 
culties. 

V. Results include evidence of the success of the above conditions and skill. 

41. Attention and response of the class — extent to which all of the class are interested in the essential 
part of the lesson and respond to the demands made on them. 

42. Growth of pupils in subject-matter— shown by pupils’ ability to do work of advanced class and to 
meet more successfully whatever tests are made of their school work. 

43. General development of pupils — increase in pupils’ ability and power along lines other than those 
of subject-matter. 

44. Stimulation of community — effect on life of the community tending to improve or stimulate its 
various activities. 

45. Moral influence— extent to which the teacher raises the moral tone of the pupils or of the school 
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“ Technique of Teaching” is a group of factors ordinarily lumped 
together in the term “instructional skill.” A consideration of principles 
of method reveals the fact that instructional skill is not a simple thing 
but is an inclusive name for many kinds of skill. A teacher may be strong 
in some kinds of teaching and weak in others. Moreover, this is the 
point where teachers are likely to be helped most by an analysis of their 
activities. Our analysis attempts to bring out some of these phases of 
teaching technique. 

The first four groups of qualities consider the native ability, prepara- 
tion, social qualities, and technical skill which the teacher puts into the 
work. The fifth, “Results,” considers the effect of these things on the 
lives and development of the pupils. Some of the items here are more 
general than we should like. If a teacher is teaching several subjects it 
is likely that the pupils are making more progress in some subjects than 
in others. A superintendent wanting to get at the facts more accurately 
might break up the topic “Growth of pupils in subject-matter” into 
growth in specific kinds of subject-matter. “General development of 
pupils” expresses inadequately an important item in the teacher’s 
results. Besides growing in knowledge of subject-matter and in skill in 
school arts, pupils are changing for better or worse in many other ways, 
such as ability to work independently, ability to deal with social situa- 
tions, ability to study, personal habits, and the like. All of these are 
combined loosely in our term “General development of pupils.” 

Definition of terms . — It is of the greatest importance that the terms 
used be understood by all who use them. The rating is practically use- 
less if the one rated, the one reporting, and the one afterward using the 
report have different things in mind as the meaning of the various 
qualities. Moreover, one to whom a term suggested much would be 
more critical of the teacher’s standing in that respect than one to whom it 
suggested little. In order that all might, as far as possible, have the 
same full meaning, a page of “Explanation of Terms” has been placed 
opposite the “Efficiency Record,” for easy reference. Those terms 
which did not seem to carry their own meaning completely have been 
defined or elaborated here. These explanations have been made as 
brief as is consistent with clearness, in order that reference from equality 
to explanation might be as easy as possible. Not all the terms have 
been defined, for in some cases the terms appear to carry their own 
meaning with sufficient completeness. It would be possible, and per- 
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haps desirable, to have a greater amount of suggestive material under 
this head. 

Recording the judgment . — The method of recording the rating officer’s 
judgment will have much to do with the effectiveness of the scheme. 
The mere clerical labor of making a large number of reports is enormous 
and should be reduced to a minimum. The scheme should make the 
recording of the judgment as easy as possible by eliminating all unneces- 
sary details of writing and expression. 

The record should be of such a character that degrees of excellence 
can be easily expressed. This should be so clear that comparisons of 
different qualities in the same teacher and of the same quality in different 
teachers can be made without difficulty. 

The terms in which the degrees of excellence are expressed should be 
reducible to a single term to indicate a “success grade” for the teacher, if 
desired. 

The record should permit quick and easy analysis so that the teacher’s 
weak and strong points would appear at once. 

For these reasons, the method of recording the judgment should 
be as objective and “visible” as possible. The judgment must be made 
to stand out clear-cut, comparable, and as meaningful as may be. 

We have seen in an earlier part of our study the difficulties involved 
in the methods of record commonly used. These methods do not seem 
at all capable of meeting the demands we have just set down. 

The form of expression which is most likely to suit our needs and 
express adequately such a complex fact as a teacher’s efficiency is that 
of graphical representation. It is possible to express easily, by means of 
a curve, many things that could be expressed in words with the greatest 
difficulty. The value of the graphical method will be apparent as we 
proceed. 

A graphical method of recording judgments . — As will be seen from the 
score card reproduced on p. 44, there is opposite each quality a scale 
on which the degree of excellence is expressed by the distance measured 
along the line from the base. 

In order to facilitate the placing of a teacher along this line and — 
what is equally important — to control the placement to some extent, it 
seemed wise to make a fivefold division of our scale. These five divisions 
are called, beginning at the left, Very Poor, Poor, Medium, Good, and 
Excellent. Contrary to the practice of most rating schemes which rate 
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teachers on a fourfold scale, we used five divisions in order that there 
might be a Medium and the possibility of differentiation into those 
Good and Excellent in the group above medium, and into Poor and 
Very Poor in the group below medium. It should be easy to place a 
teacher in one of these five classes with respect to any quality, whereas 
the placement in a scale of many divisions, without such control, might 
be confusing and uncertain. 

The size of the divisions is suggested by the curve of probability. If 
we had a very large number of teachers classified with respect to any 
one quality, we should expect to find the largest number medium, not so 
many good or poor, and still fewer excellent or very poor. The exact 
number falling in each division would depend on our arrangement of the 
limits. Various investigators have proposed different percentages 
for these divisions. We give here the number out of ioo recommended 
by Professors Meyer, 1 Dearborn, 2 and Cattell/ as proper for each division 
of Very Poor, Poor, Medium, Good, Excellent. 



Very Poor 

Poor 

Medium ; 

Good 

Excellent 

Meyer 

3 

22 

50 

22 

3 

Dearborn 

2 

23 

SO 

23 

2 

Cattell 

10 

20 

40 

20 

IO 


We have chosen the more liberal and more easily applied division of 
Cattell for our division of the scale. We have divided the line into ten 
equal spaces arranged in five groups of i, 2, 4, 2, and 1 spaces each. 

A supervisor’s first judgment, then, with respect to a teacher’s 
standing in any of the qualities indicated, must be to determine the 
class in which she should be rated for that quality. 

Within the class there is further opportunity for differentiation. 
Thus, if a teacher is Good in any quality but nearly Excellent, the mark 
for that quality will go in the space near the Excellent division; if the 
teacher is barely Good in the quality considered, the mark will be placed 
in the space next to Medium. 

X M. Meyer, “The Grading of Students/’ Science, N.S., XXVIII, 243. 

8 W. F. Dearborn, “School and University Grades,” Bull, of Univ. of Wis . No. 36, 
19x0. 

s J. McK. Cattell, “Examinations, Grades and Credits,” Fop. Sci. Mo., LXVI, 

367* 
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The instructions accompanying each efficiency record are as follows: 
Instructions 

1. Before filling out the record, read the “Explanation of Terms” on p. 3. 

2. Opposite General Rating and opposite each quality of merit is a scale 
on which may be indicated all shades of judgment from Very Poor to Excellent. 
Place a small cross (X) in that space which indicates your judgment in each 
case. 

EXAMPLE 


Qualities of Merit 

V.P. 

Poor 

Medium 

Good 

Ex. 


■ 

p 

■ 




X 





■ 

5 

■ 








Voice 





X 







The crosses indicate that in general appearance the teacher is judged to he Medium hut nearly 
Good; in health Poor bordering on Very Poor; in voice Medium. 


3. General Rating is your estimate of the general merit of the teacher based 
on your knowledge of her work. It is to be recorded after making the detailed 
rating. Very Poor general rating means that the teacher is practically a fail- 
ure and not worthy of retention. Poor general rating means that the teacher 
is unsatisfactory and below the average for that place but still usable. Medium 
means average merit for the position held. Good means above the average. 
Excellent means very superior. 

4. Detailed Rating: Each quality is to be judged on its own basis without 
reference to other qualities. Your mark will express your judgment as to the 
degree of presence or absence of merit in the teacher with reference to the 
quality in question, A mark of Very Poor in any quality means extreme 
lack of merit as far as that quality is concerned. Poor means unsatisfactory 
and below the average. Medium means satisfactory or average merit in the 
quality. Good is above the average. Excellent is very superior. 

5. Each judgment should be the result of careful thought based on actual 
observations. If doubt is felt as to the correctness of any judgment, record 
it with a question mark ( ?) instead of with the cross (X). If you can express 
no opinion as to any quality, make a note of the reason. This is important. 

6. Note the questions on p. 4. 

The questions referred to were designed to bring out the effect 
of the blank on the judgment of the one using it, and also any criticisms 
that he might have in mind. 
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Application of the blank to an individual case . — How the scheme just 
described operates is best shown by referring to an actual record such 
as that reproduced on p. 44, Fig. 1. This report displays the superin- 
tendent’s analysis of this teacher and shows very clearly the components 
of her efficiency, in his estimation. Miss E’s General Rating is given as 
Poor and an examination of her Detailed Rating confirms this judgment. 
In most particulars she is quite satisfactory and even above the average. 
Her academic preparation is very good but her professional training is 
limited and not adapted to the third grade. She is still inexperienced 
and has therefore not had her understanding of children and her tech- 
nique developed. This fact and her lack of routine probably account for 
her very poor discipline and inattentive class. We must be careful not 
to infer too much, but these relations seem clear. On the basis of the 
personal, social, and professional equipment alone, it would be possible 
to write for this teacher an excellent recommendation, but when all the 
facts are scrutinized, one’s opinion of her teaching efficiency is very 
much lowered. She must be set down as a poor teacher but one who has 
possibilities of being a good teacher. 

Reduction of the rating to a single term . — The General Rating is the 
rating officer’s own judgment of the teacher’s general merit recorded 
after filling out the Detailed Rating. It is not determined mathematically 
but is the officer’s mental summation of the qualities on which he has 
just passed judgment. As the record stands, it indicates nothing as to 
the relative value of the various qualities. It simply allows for judgment 
on each quality and indicates general merit by the location of the resulting 
“ curve.” We may resort to other means, however, to get the general 
result. 

The Median: Taking our individual case again (Fig. 1), it will be 
noticed that 3 qualities fall in column 1, 5 in column 2, 7 in column 3, and 
so on until the 45 qualities are placed. The Median or middle point 
of this distribution falls in column 5 and is 5 . 03, 30 per cent higher up the 
scale than the superintendent’s judgment. 

The Average: If we multiply the number of each column by the 
number of qualities falling in it and divide the sum of these products by 
45, we have the average of the distribution. In this case it turns out to 
be 5.02. 

It will be seen at once that these two methods of determining the 
general merit grade are based on the assumption that all the qualities 
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are of equal value, which., of course, they are not. It is obvious that 
some of these qualities should have more consideration than others in 
determining the teacher’s general merit. 

These methods are most liable to error when the qualities are 
scattered as in the case of our illustration. In such a case some points 
are rated so low that the teacher is obviously poor, yet so many qualities 
are rated high that the Average and Median of their distribution are 
raised to a point which would make the teacher seem to be quite satis- 
factory. There would be little or no error if the qualities all fell into 
one column or were distributed to only two or three columns close to- 
gether; that is, supposing our list of qualities is itself satisfactory as a 
basis for judging teaching efficiency. 

It is necessary that the qualities be weighted in proportion to their 
importance if a mathematically determined success grade is to be true. 
The relative importance of the qualities of merit here considered is a 
point on which we hope to have some light as a result of the information 
gathered by this method of rating. 

Before taking up this important point, let us see what the nature of 
our information is, how reliable it is, and how well our proposed method 
really guides and controls the rating of teachers. 



CHAPTER IV 

TESTS OF THE PROPOSED METHOD 

Any conclusions to which we may come later in regard to the rela- 
tive importance of the various qualities of merit and in regard to other 
problems involved are based on the experience and work of between 40 
and 50 school men and women who have tried out and criticized for us 
the scheme just described. In the correlations to be discussed later, 
ratings of 424 teachers from 39 schools were used. These 39 schools 
were representative of 27 cities, all but 8 of which are in Illinois. They 
represent populations varying in size from less than four thousand to two 
million. The smallest number of ratings used coming from one source 
was 5, the largest number was 25. Most of the officials co-operating 
with us contributed about 10 ratings each. Their work was quite 
voluntary and very generously given because of their interest in the prob- 
lem. The only cases in which the ratings may not have been voluntary 
were those of principals in one city who were asked by their superintend- 
ent to rate their teachers for us. Twenty of the rating officers were 
superintendents and 19 of them principals. Ten of the latter were 
women. 

Ratings of whole schools by single judges . — Typical results obtained 
when a body of teachers is rated by one officer are shown in Figs. 2 and 3. 
Each figure displays the ratings of the Best teacher in the given group, 
the Poorest of the group, and the Median made up of the middle points 
of the whole number of ratings for each quality. Thus in Fig. 2 the best 
teacher, Miss S., is marked Poor in General Appearance, while the 
poorest, Miss M., is rated a low Medium. The Median of the 19 teachers 
with respect to General Appearance is Good, which means that there are 
at least as many teachers rated Good or Excellent in General Appearance 
as there are teachers rated below. The* teacher called Best is called so 
because she received the highest General Rating, or, if more than one 
received the same high General Rating, because she had the highest 
Median Rating (see chap. iii). Similarly, the one called Poorest was 
rated lowest. The Best and the Poorest in each case are the upper 
and lower limits as far as general merit is concerned but their ratings in 
detail are not always the extremes. Thus in Fig. 2 both are below 
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Median in General Appearance (quality i), both are above Median in 
Professional Interest and Growth (24), and Best ranks below Poorest in 
Professional Preparation (16). The Median curve represents the central 
tendency of the group as a whole. 

Both of these sets of curves show clearly that, as we naturally expect, 
Good and Poor teachers are more distinguishable in some qualities than 
in others. In some cases the Good and Poor curves are quite divergent 
from each other and from the Median. In others there is much con- 
fusion. Fig. 2 shows more clearly than does Fig. 3 the fact that the Good 
and Poor curves diverge more in those qualities from Discipline down 
than in the personal and social qualities in the upper part of the schedule. 
This is quite generally the case. The qualities in these upper sections 
which usually show divergence are Initiative (5), Adaptability (6), 
Grasp of Subject-Matter (17), and Understanding of Children (18). 

There is shown a tendency toward greater liberality of judgment in 
the first two groups of qualities than in the last two. The Median or 
group curves tend to the right in the upper part of the score card. This 
is especially noticeable in young teachers, as in the case of our example in 
Fig. 1 (chap. iii). Young teachers may be quite well equipped personally 
and socially, but only experience, practice, and training can develop 
their understanding of children and their technical skill. It is also 
possible for older teachers to be held in high esteem for their personal 
qualities and yet be marked low for other and more technical reasons. 

Ratings by judges at dijferent times . — It is important to know whether 
these results are accidental or whether a rating officer would get the 
same record a second time, without referring to the first result. A 
number oFour correspondents have been willing to rate their teachers 
for us a second time and the results in two cases are given in Fig. 4. 
Principals of Schools I Vc and IV e rated their teachers in May and again 
in the following December. The curves in Fig. 4 are, as indicated, the 
records of the Best and Poorest teachers in these two schools at these 
two times. The principals did not have the first records at hand for 
reference. 

In School IVe the two ratings of the Best teacher are identical with 
the exception of one item, Health, which is lowered one point. The 
second rating of the Poorest teacher follows the first very closely in 
spite of its scattered character. The December rating raises the detailed 
rating in 26 points, is identical with that of May in n points, and lowers 
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Efficiency Record 


TftflAflr Best. Mb* 3. •Pa«retT‘ Mi'ssM. 

(indicate sex) 
Ezperience.8 


. Crty_ 


JULV 


» Grade taught. 


6. * R /sf 


Highest academic training , Scho&t 


.years. Salary J5ll2.0_^jR^£2S^. per mouth. 

JL .. £ . . Hl^h-JLUujsdL 


I. Personal 

Equipment — ' 


Extent of professional training 1 3 ~ !L Sutn m£ r Te rmf. * P. Normal GkYaA vta f& . 
^DETAILED RATING . . . . . 

i General appearance. 

а. Health. 

3 Voice, 

4. Intellectual capacity 

5. Initiative and self-reliance. 

б. Adaptability and resourcefulness.. . 

7. Accuracy. 

8. Industry 

9 Enthusiasm and optimism, 

10. Integrity and sincerity, . 
xi Self-control 
in Promptness. 

13 Tact 

14. Sense of justice . 

15. Academic preparation 

16. Professional preparation 

17. Grasp of subject-matter. ....... 

18. Understanding or children 

19. Interest in the life of the school . 

20. 11 ** ** “ “ u community 

at. Ability to meet and interest patrons. 

22. Interest m lives of pupils 

23. Co-operation and loyalty. 

24. Professional interest and growth. . . 

25. Daily preparation. 

26. Use of English, 

27* Care of light, heat, and ventilation, 

28. Neatness of room. 

29. Care of routine. 

30. Discipline (governing shill) 

31. Definiteness and clearness of aim . 

32. Skill in habit formation 

33. Skill in stimulating thought 

34. Skill in teaching how to study. , . , 

35. Skill in questioning, 

3d. Cho ce of subject-matter 

37. Organization of subject-matter. 

38. Skill and care in assignment. . . 

39. Skill in motivating work 

40. Attention to individual needs. . 

41. Attention and response of the class.. 

4a. Growth of pupils in subject-matter, 

43. General development of pupils .... 

44. Stimulation of co mmuni ty ....... 

45 Moral influence 


II. Social and 
Professional 
Equipment — 


m. scM 

Management— 


IV. Technique 

of Teaching— s 


V. Results ~~ 


GENERAL RATING. . 



Recorded by_ 




Fig. 2. — Summary of records from School XXV 
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Efficiency Record 

Teacher 'IS J ‘ P/tresT-MiSt £ . Cl(y X X ^ I Grade fi- M 

(indicate sex) ^ (or building) ^ (or subject) 

Experience . 0 r . -3 — J—Ljz — Li years. Salary.. B * f* per month. 

Highest academic training _ ft - Hijh Seh& el Gil lege * P~ P/j £ h Seheel. 

Extent of professional training _B * J P - iLTfitei & Y t 6HY14S.4. __ . 


DETAILED RATING 

v p 

j Poor 

( Medium 

Goo 

Ex 

1C ~ 

j x. General appearance 



I 

r 

1 Q 

u 


1) 

1 3. Health 



■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

m 

agr 

an 

I 3. Voice 



H 

■ 

n 

a 

ill 

&| 

ip 

| 4 Intellectual capacity 



■ 

■ 

m 

i 

m 

Q| 


1 5. Initiative and self-reliance 



■ 

■ 

m 

■ 

■ 

Qr 


j 6 . Adaptability and resourcefulness.. . 
I. Personal J 7 - Accuracy 



■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

10 

HI 

ip 








nc 


Equipment — \ 8. Industry. . 

I 9. Enthusiasm and optimism. 

I 10. Integrity and sincerity 








KJI 






ft- 

L*;; 


HE 









■1 

m 

fl 'I Self-control 

| ra. Promptness...*,^..* 

















Hl 

1 13. Tact 








m 

im 

\ 14. Sense of justice 







m 


□ 

I 15. Academic preparation 



m 

IR 

■*" 


m 

hi: 

13 

/ 16. Professional preparation, 

I 17. Grasp of subject-matter 



■ 

13 

!BI 

■ 

m 

WL 

in 






■ 

■■ 



1 x 8. Understanding of children 


■ 

■ 


■ 

n 

m 


L J 

1 zg Interest In the life of the school 
n. Scad and I to. “ • “ » community 


■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

0 

■ 





i 

■ 

O 

■ 



V 

Equipment—] 2U Ablhty t0 meet intere3t P atr0QS 

J . 2 . Interest in lives of pupils t 






** 

D 


|fl| 







o t 

ml 

ml 

| 33. Co-operation and loyalty 


■ 

■ 

■ 




01 

IP 

I 24 Professional interest and growth 

1 25. Daily preparation 

\ 26. Use of English 


■ 

■ 





ra 

iti 








Mi 










T 1 

/ 37. Care of light, heat, and Ventilation 
TTT School ) a8 - Neatness of room . 







n 

p 

n 


■ 

■ 






m 

Management — j 29. Care of routine «... 

( 30. Discipline (governing skill) 
f 3*. Definiteness and clearness of aim j » . 

I 33. Skill inhabit formation 


■ 

i 

■ 

■ 



Bl 

133 


■ 

■ 



■ 

m 

*□5 

in 


■ 


■1 

B 

m 


■r 

in 



n 

■1 

■ 

a 


ni 

in 

1 33. Skill in stimulating thought 

1 34. Skill in teaching how to study 

IV. Technique J 3 S- Skill in questioning 

qf Teaching—] 36. Choice of sublet-matter 

J 37. Organization of subject-matter 

I 38. Skill and care in assignment 


■ 

■1 

Bl 

3 ; 

■ 


hi 

in 


■ 


P 




in 

m 




a 

■ 

■ 


KX 





m 

5 

331 


rn 

I'm 




u 


El 


Ml 

IP 




■ 

■ 


** 

ri 


1 39. Skill in motivating work 


■1 

■1 


O' 

** 


T J * 


\ 40. Attention to individual needs. ..... 


■1 

■1 

■ 




X|>’ 

% 

/ 41. Attention and response of ttx& class.. 

1 43, Growth of pupils in subject-matter. . 
V. Results — < 43* General development of pupils — 

j 44. Stimulation of community 







'0 


m 






■ 

HI 

■11 

Sri 






■ 

□ 

ni 

ijj 



■1 

■1 

ESI 

m 

■ 

■r 


\ 45, Moralinfluence 


■ 

U 

■ 

■ 

i 

i 

■1 

GENERAL RATING , || | 

in 

H 

■ 

rmmr. 



Piecorded by , Position. Date*. 


Fig. 3. — Summary of records from School XXVI 
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it in 8. Notwithstanding the general upward tendency of the second 
record, the second General Rating is one point lower than the first. This 
is probably due to the fact that the first General Rating is too high to be 
consistent with the details. The changes downward, in items 4, 15, and 
16, are obviously due to change in the principal's judgment, as these 
qualities could not have changed as they are recorded to have changed. 

The records from School lYc show considerable downward revision 
in the case of the Best teacher and upward revision in the case of the 
Poorest. There is no change in the General Ratings. Here, as in 
School XVg, we find a downward change of the estimate on Academic 
and Professional Preparation, a change which could not be made. Dis- 
crepancies like this, and other changes which are not due to actual 
differences in the teacher judged, can no doubt be very largely overcome 
by practice and by greater clearness in the mind of the judge as to what 
he means by the various grades of excellence in these particulars. 

Ratings of teachers by two or more judges . — The most important test 
of any rating device is its ability to bring the same result when a teacher 
is rated by two or more judges. It is very improbable that two judges 
of a teacher would see and record merit or lack of it in exactly the same 
way. Variation is to be expected in this as in the use of every other 
measuring device, but we should know how much variation to expect 
and how much it may be reduced by practice. To obtain control of 
situations giving us ratings of a teacher by more than one judge has been 
nearly impossible. Our scheme has therefore not been tested as severely 
in this way as is desirable. 

This phase of our problem can best be solved by city superintendents 
with corps of supervisors and long periods of time at their command. 

The superintendent of School XL secured for us the co-operation of 
some of his supervisors in rating a number of his teachers. The records 
of two of these teachers as given by three judges each are shown in the 
accompanying Fig. 5. Teacher A was rated by the superintendent, the 
supervisor of elementary grades, and a general supply teacher. Teacher 
B was rated by the superintendent, the supervisor, and her principal. 

An examination of Fig. 5 will show very great agreement among 
the three judges in these cases. At one point (28) in A, there is a 
divergence of four spaces, but very few differences are more than two 
spaces. In the cases of two other teachers not shown here, the super- 
visor gave ratings of Good, while a general supply teacher in one case 
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Efficiency Reamt , 

lest May . 

December 


SCHOOL 1?® 


Poorest May 

December . 


SCHOOL XVC 




i ji i nil— i m 
■niiiisSJ 

■mSSiPja 


ESaaii MMIll 

MMiassel 

■bbbhI 



■ i»l 51 

BHisssy 


ii 

ill 

lal 
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natal 

rimiiiil 

ygcaBBBssill 

SBCIgSIflBBB I 
Kiignn 
iBQIMBi 

I'lESBI 

UBGB . 
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SjSBSKi 


i| 
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z. General appearance 
sl Health. . 


4 . Intellectual capacity ..... 

5 . Initiative and self-reliance 

6 . Adaptability and resourcefulness 

7 . Accuracy 

8. Industry, 

9 . Enthusiasm and optimism .... 

xo. Integrity and sincerity * 

xz. Self-control. . 

12 . Promptness, v.... ...... ...... 


Sense of justice 

Academic preparation 

Professional preparation. 

Grasp of subject-matter. 

Understanding of children......... 

Interest in the life of the school .... 

4f't 4 ( 44 44 44 44 QJdCQUmty 

Ability to meet and interest patrons 

Interest in lives of pupils 

Co-operation dnd loyalty. . . . .. 

Professional interest and growth 

Daily preparation 

Use of English 

Care of light, heat, and ventilation. 

Neatness of room. 

Care of routine. 

Discipline (governing skill) 

Definiteness and clearness of aim . . . 
Skill in habit formation. .......... 

SH11 in stimulating thought 

Skill in teaching how to study 

Skill in questioning 

Choice of subject-matter. ......... 

Organization of subject-matter 

Skill and care in assignment 

Skill in motivating work. 

Attention to individual needs*. 

Attention and response of the class.. 
Growth of pupils in subject-matter,. 
General development of pupils . . . 

Stimulation of community 

Moral influence 
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GENERAL RATING.... . . . 


Fig. 4 . — Ratings made at different times 
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Efficiency Record 


Superintendent 

Supervisor 

Third Judge — 


x* General appearance, 

а. Health 
3. Voice 

4- Intellectual capacity 
5, Initiative and self-reliance 

б. Adaptability and resourcefulness.. 

7. Accuracy. 

S. Industry 

9. Enthusiasm and optimism. 

10. Integrity and sincerity. . * 

11. Self-control. 

1a. Promptness 

13. Tact 

14. Sense of justice. 

15. Academic preparation. 

16. Professional preparation. ........ 

17. Grasp of subject-matter 

18. Understanding of children 

19. Interest m the life of the school . . 

30. “ " u community 

21. Ability to meet and interest patrons. 

1 22. Interest in lives of pupils 

1 23. Co-operation and loyalty 

24. Professional interest and growth. . . . 
25 - Daily preparation 

26. Use of English. 

27. Core of light, heat, and ventilation. 
28- Neatness of room. 

29. Care of routine, 

,50. Discipline (governing skill) 

31. Definiteness and dearness of aim . . . 

32. SH11 in habit formation. « 

33. Skill in stimulating thought - 

'34. Skill in teaching how to study...... 

35, Skill in questioning. 

3$. Choice of subject-matter. ......... 

37. Organisation* of subject-matter. .... 

3& ffkill and care in assignment. ...... 

39, Skill in motivating work 

4«s Attention to individual needs. ] 

43. Attention and response of the class.. 

43, Growth of pupils in subject-matter.. 
J43, General development of pupils ..... 

44. Stimulation! of community. . . 

4$. Moral influence. 



Fig. 5. — Ratings of two teachers A and B by third judge 
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and a principal in the other gave ratings of Medium, a difference of three 
spaces in General Rating, and larger differences in many details. 
Through another means we were able to obtain incomplete ratings of 
a teacher from officers in three different towns where she had taught. 
These ratings are liable to error owing to lapse of time, but, notwith- 
standing that, they agree within one space as to General Rating, placing 
her at high Medium or Good, and within five spaces in detail. Judg- 
ments are likely to differ from one class of excellence to another adjoining, 
such as from Medium to Good or Medium to Poor, or from Good to 
Excellent, but seldom from Good to Poor or farther. 

Differing standards of excellence l — One of the largest complicating 
factors preventing exact and comparable results is the difference of 
standards of excellence in the minds of the judges. A teacher who ranks 
Excellent in one officer’s mind is found to rank only Good or perhaps 
Medium in the rating of another judge who is more critical and less easily 
satisfied. We find numerous examples of this difference in standards 
in the ratings at hand. In Fig. 5, just reviewed, the superintendent is 
more critical of A and B than are the other two rating officers. In Fig. 6 
we have the same thing shown in 'a larger way. Fig. 6 compares the 
best, poorest, and median (or group) records from two schools in the 
same city. It is not likely that in this city of 24,000 there is any great 
difference in the ability of the teaching body from school to school. We 
are assured by the superintendent that there is no reason to think that 
the teaching force of one school is much better or worse than that of 
another. Any striking differences found are in all probability due to 
difference in standards of excellence held by the principals. The princi- 
pal of School XXla rates her eight teachers high, one being Excellent, 
six Good, and one a high Medium. As a group her teachers are very 
good. The principal of School XXIc has rated his thirteen teachers 
much lower, one being Excellent, one Good, ten Medium, and one Poor. 
The group curve falls in the Medium column 40 to 50 per cent lower 
than Principal XXI a. It is obvious that Principal XXIc is much 
more critical than Principal XXIa. The reason for this is perhaps 
explained by the training and experience they bring to this work of 
judging teachers. Principal XXL; is a man with six years of experience 
besides being a normal graduate and having a year of university study 
along professional lines. Principal XXI a is a woman with an experience 
of twenty-nine years and little or no professional training. 
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Differing abilities to discriminate . — These curves of Fig. 6 illustrate 
equally well another difficulty in the way of obtaining comparable 
data, namely, the unequal abilities of school officers to discriminate 
between teachers as to their merit in the various items of our schedule. 
If the ratings for School XXIa are true in all respects, that body of 
teachers is remarkably good and remarkably uniform. It is probable, 
however, that the records of School XXIc are nearer the truth. 



Table IX.-— Combined General Ratings and ratings in Skill in Questioning 
showing differing amounts of discrimination in six schools. (General Ratings run 
from bottom to top in each square. Ratings in the quality run from left to right.) 


Difference in discrimination is shown not only in regard to general 
merit but in regard to each quality. As we shall point out later, more 
discri min ation is to be expected in some qualities than in others, but in 
any one quality there is wide variation in ability to see differences. 

This is shown graphically in Table IX, where the ratings for Skill 
in Questioning and the General Ratings are combined in the cases of 
six different schools. In School IVb, the ten teachers are Good in Skill 
in Questioning. The thirteen teachers of School XX range from Excel- 
lent to Medium in general merit, but are confined to Good except in one 
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case. School XV shows wide variation both in general and in the par- 
ticular quality. The superintendent in School VIII gives his teachers 
General Ratings of Good or Medium but ratings in Questioning Ability 
ranging from Good to Very Poor. 

The chief conclusion to be drawn from this discussion of differing 
standards and unequal abilities to discriminate is that, if the ratings in 
any city are to be uniform from school to school and used as a common 
basis for comparison, the officers making the ratings must be trained to 
a co mm on standard of excellence and brought to a common basis of 
discrimination. As rating of this kind is now done it is as much an 
indication of the ability of the rating officer as it is a measure of the 
ability of the teacher. Greater mutual understanding, and more in- 
formation and practice will do much to reduce the discrepancies found 
in these records and make them more truly measures of teaching effi- 
ciency. 

How the blank controls the rating . — Many rating schemes have failed 
and have been discarded because after a few years all grades were 
raised to the point where no discrimination was shown. The rating 
scheme must control this factor and prevent the raising of the success 
grade from year to year unless real improvement is shown. In the 
scheme here proposed, the rating officer is required to pass judgment on 
separate items, one by one, and rate them as Very Poor, Poor, Medium, 
Good, or Excellent. The judge cannot very well give a high general 
grade for poor ability, for either he must misrepresent the teacher all 
along the line, or have his General Rating inconsistent with the details. 

The extent to which the principals and superintendents who have 
tried this blank have been influenced and controlled by it in their final 
rating is best shown by their answers to our question: “Did filling out 
this record modify your previous opinion of this teacher ? If so, how ? ” 

When the officers were in the habit of rating their teachers the blank 
did not change their general opinion to any extent. They say, however, 
that filling out the record particularized their judgment. The cases 
in which judgments were lowered and those in which new points of 
excellence were found, are about equal. Some of the answers to our 
question are as follows: 

“Careful thought necessitated, showed up faults.” 

“Lowered opinion.” 

“Made factors of judgment more definite and certain.” 
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“Strengthened opinion; led to closer analysis.” 

“Lowered opinion three points.” 

“Raised rating.” 

“Made rating more definite.” 

“ Gained more definite detailed knowledge.” 

“Made me realize her possibilities.” 

“Discovered good points.” 

“Points of excellence not realized before.” 

“Rated him higher than before.” 

“Detailed attention to III, IV, and V depreciated opinion o± 

“Previously gave too much attention to minor points.” 

“General impression was more favorable than analysis justified.” 

These quotations and others which we might give indicate plainly 
the unreliability of general impressions and unanalyzed judgments. The 
judgment may be raised or lowered by a closer study of the teacher, but 
in either case the previous judgment was not correct and would have 
been an injustice to teacher and school. 

Difficulties infilling out the record . — As our blank was first constructed, 
It had twenty spaces in the scale instead of ten. The number was 
reduced because of the difficulty rating officers felt in choosing among 
so many. There were more choices possible than they could distinguish. 
Definition of Excellent, Good, Medium, Poor, and Very Poor in General 
Rating and Detailed Rating has also helped eliminate doubt from the 
minds of the judges as to where on the scale the teacher should be placed. 
Our definitions of these terms have, of necessity, been of a most general 
character. Detailed definition of what is Excellent, Good, Medium, 
Poor, and Very Poor, General Appearance, or Skill in Questioning, or 
Growth of Pupils in Subject-Matter, or other particular qualities would 
be very difficult and tedious in any circumstances and quite impossible 
within the limits of a score card. 

There was difficulty in applying all the terms to all situations. For 
instance Stimulation of Community is hard to apply in the city where 
teachers may scarcely touch the community outside the school. In a 
small town this item would be more important. 

More frequent is the difficulty of applying all items to all grades in 
the same school. Thus principals sometimes hesitate to grade primary 
teachers on Teaching How to Study and on Assignment when little or no 
formal study is done. Likewise teachers of manual arts have little to do 
with study and assignments as ordinarily understood. 
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A much greater source of difficulty has already been mentioned in 
our discussion of differing abilities of the judges to discriminate between 
teachers. This lack of discrimination is due in largest measure to actual 
ignorance on the part of the rating officer, first as to what constitutes 
excellence in many of the aspects of teaching, and second, as to what the 
teachers are actually doing. In response to our request to note any 
difficulties in filling out the record, Technique of Teaching is set down 
most often as the set of qualities most difficult to judge. There is little 
hesitancy or uncertainty in expressing opinion about the teacher’s 
personal or social qualities. 

Some of the principals excuse themselves on the ground that they 
do not have sufficient time for observation, and this may very well be true 
in the cases of those who do regular teaching work. 

Objection has been raised to the large number of points to be con- 
sidered. On the other hand, additional points have been urged. It is 
probable that the list here tested is as long as it ought to be if the con- 
venience and limited time of judges are considered. At the same time 
it would be difficult to reduce the list if it is to be a basis for self-criticism 
on the part of the teacher and a method of helping her in detail. As 
was said in another connection, if the General Rating were the only 
purpose accomplished, a shorter list would be sufficient. 

The time required to fill out each individual record is variously 
given as from 5 to 45 minutes. The usual amount of time required is 
about 15 minutes, after the information has been gathered. After a 
principal or supervisor has worked with a teacher for some months and 
has had many opportunities for observing her with regard to the points 
here enumerated, all of which is in his daily line of duty, it should not be 
at all difficult for the officer to fill out the record in 10 minutes. This 
does not seem to be an excessive amount of time to give to this impor- 
tant and delicate work. 


SUMMARY 

1- The ratings shown in this chapter, and others which we have at 
hand, show clearly the possibility of expressing by the graphical method 
all shades of excellence and all combinations of specific kinds of excel- 
lence in teachers. 

2. With slight variations, principals are able to get the same result 
at two different times without reference to the first record made, 
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3. Different judges of the same teacher are able to obtain results 
varying from each other less than three spaces of the scale. 

4. Comparability of ratings from different schools is lessened by 
differing standards of excellence from school to school and by differing 
abilities to discriminate on the part of school officers. 

5. If results from different schools are to be made thoroughly 
comparable the judges of teachers must be trained to a common standard 
of excellence and be given a common fund of knowledge as to what 
constitutes excellence in teaching. 

6. Tests show that the use of an analytical blank of this kind may 
raise or lower judgments previously formed. General impressions and 
unanalyzed judgments are not reliable. 



CHAPTER V 

RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF QUALITIES OF MERIT 

The problem . — The rating device which we have described in the pre- 
ceding chapter was designed primarily to obtain for us information on 
which to base an accurate estimate of the value of the qualities of teach- 
ing merit there set forth. Our idea has been to make it as easy as pos- 
sible for school officials to give us correct information. The rating 
officer is not worried by any schedule of values or what he thinks is 
the relative importance of the qualities under consideration. He has 
before him in each case an actual teacher whose various qualities he is 
judging in terms of Excellent, Good, Medium, Poor, and Very Poor, 
with variations. At the end of this series of judgments he sums up these 
qualities as they appeal to him in this teacher and records in like manner 
a grade representing her general merit. When a number of such records 
are combined we find that he has given us, more or less unconsciously, 
very good evidence as to what qualities he actually lays emphasis upon 
when he judges teachers. This evidence is the relation which the ratings 
in the various qualities bear to the ratings in general merit. The amount 
of emphasis which he puts on any quality will be measured by the degree 
of correspondence between the two series of ratings. If we put together 
a large number of such sets of ratings, they should tell us — in so far as 
they are true — the extent to which these qualities are related to general 
teaching merit, and this would furnish a basis by which any judge of 
teachers might correct the emphasis in his own judgments. The deter- 
mination of the relation between the qualities of merit and general merits 
and the relative emphasis to be placed on the various factors is the problem 
immediately before us. 

In determining the correlations given below, the ratings of 424 
teachers from 39 schools have been combined. As we saw in one study 
of these ratings in the last chapter, they represent wide variations of 
ability both on the part of the judges and on the part of the teachers. 
They come from schools in towns and cities of various sizes and of differ- 
ent character of population. Our instructions to those rating teachers 
for us were that if all the teachers were not rated, those selected for rating 
should represent as wide a range of teaching efficiency as the officer 
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had in his school. There is, therefore, nothing about the method of 
selection making it improbable that our sampling of the elementary 
teaching population represents it fairly accurately. On the other hand, 
the number of teachers rated is very much too small. There is every 
reason to believe that the rating officers have done the best they could in 
differentiating their teachers for us. If they have not succeeded in all 
cases as well as it seems to us they should, their effort is of value in show- 
ing what results may be accomplished under present conditions and gives 
us a starting-point for future development. 

Method of correlation . — In bringing these ratings together and de- 
termining the correlations between the ratings in general merit and 
the ratings in the qualities, the material was taken through the following 
steps : 

1. The ratings for each school were brought together on one sheet 
in a series of small double frequency tables, samples of which are shown 
in Tables IX and XVI. Each table shows the distribution of the 
teachers in that school with respect to General Rating (ranks numbered 
from bottom to top) and to rating in one of the 45 qualities of merits 
(ranks numbered from left to right). 

2. The small tables for each quality in the 39 individual distributions 
were then combined into a series of 43 larger double frequency tables, 
one for each quality. Samples of these are shown in Tables XT-XIIL 

3. The calculation of the Pearson coefficient of correlation from these 
tables was a comparatively simple matter. 1 The correlation formula 
used was 

r _ -E(s-y) 

Vex? VEy 2 ‘ 

The relation of qualities of merit to general merit — The correlations 
resulting from the foregoing processes are given in Table X. The 
arrangement of the 45 qualities is the same as in the score card. Oppo- 
site each factor is its coefficient of correlation with general merit and a 
number indicating the rank of that correlation in the group. The 
relative ranking of the qualities is shown graphically in the same table. 

It will be noticed at once that the qualities having the highest corre- 
lation with general merit are those of the “Technique of Teaching” 

1 For a complete account of this method of correlation see Thorndike, Mental and 
Social Measurements t 2d ed., pp. 17 2-7 7. 
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and “Results” groups. The highest ten qualities are found in this part 
of our schedule. The qualities least positively related to general merit 
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Table X. — Correlations of General Rating 

are Academic and Professional Preparation, the physical qualities of 
Appearance, Health, and Voice, Use of English, and Neatness of Room* 
Only 4 of the 14 personal qualities and 3 of the 12 in the social and 
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professional group rank as high as the technical qualities. Discipline 
ranks twelfth, but its correlation of 0.79 is very little below those of 
the qualities ranking immediately above it. The curve of relationship 
rises as it moves from the general personal qualities in the first part of 
the schedule to those having more particular bearing on teaching 
work. 

The correlations examined . — A closer inspection of our data in their 
immediate relation to these correlations will reveal the reasons for their 
present ranking. Tables XI, XII, and XIII show the distribution of 
the teachers in qualities which rank in three different parts of the list. 
Skill in Teaching How to Study ranking high (7th), Co-operation and 
Loyalty from the middle of the list (28th), and Health which ranks low 
(39th). The correlations depend on the degree in which the ratings in 
the two categories general merit and quality merit tend to be the same. 
If they were exactly the same, they would be arranged in a diagonal from 
10-10 to 1-1 and the correlation would be perfect or 1.00. If those 
ranking high in one ranked correspondingly low in the other, the ratings 
would be arranged in a diagonal from 10-1 to x-10 and the correlation 
would be negative or — 1 . 00. If they are scattered by chance over the 
100 possible combinations, the correlation would be o. We find all 
these correlations to be positive, ranging from +0.38 to +0.88. The 
correlations are higher as the ratings tend to cluster along the diagonal 
io~io to 1 - 1 , and lower as they are scattered from that diagonal. 

Skill in Teaching How to Study is one of those qualities in which the 
ratings in the quality tend to be the same as the General Ratings. 
Co-operation and Loyalty and Health are more and more scattered. 
This same difference is shown graphically in Figs. 7, 8, and 9, correspond- 
ing to Tables XI, XII, and XIII. In these figures we see the relation 
between the medians of the two sets of ratings. The solid line in each 
figure connects the medians of the ratings in the quality which belong 
to each degree of general excellence. The dotted line connects the 
medians of the general ratings corresponding to each degree of excellence 
in the quality. The nearer these two relation lines are together the 
greater the correlation, and vice versa. If we let these medians stand for 
the group, we may say from Fig. 7 that the teachers here called excel- 
lent have very good Skill in Teaching How to Study, those medium in 
one are medium in the other, and so on. On the other hand, if we 
consider Table XI, we find wide variation in individuals. Thus those 
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graded 8 in General Rating range from 3 to 10 in Teaching How to 
Study. 

Co-operation and Loyalty is a combination of virtues upon which 
much stress is generally laid by rating schemes. The data here pre- 
sented indicate that, in this group of 420 teachers, while there is con- 
siderable correspondence between co-operation and general merit, most 
of the group are inclined to co-operate and be loyal. This quality 
varies much less than their general merit. One finds good and poor 
teachers ranging from poor to excellent in co-operation. 

The same is true of Health. Most of the teachers are in good or 
excellent health, but this does not make them good teachers. Health is 
a very important asset in teaching, but the possession of it or the lack of it 
is little indication of teaching ability. 

Professional Preparation 

1 * J 4 J « J I « » 


Table XIV Fig. 10 

Most of the qualities which rank in the lower half of the list have 
their correlation with general merit reduced for this same reason. A 
striking exception to this is the case of Professional Preparation, which 
ranks last. The distribution in this quality is shown in Table XIV and 
Fig. 10. 

In Table XIV it is to be noticed that the majority of the teachers are 
rated Medium or below. The median General Rating corresponding 
to the various grades of Professional Preparation (dotted line, Fig. xo) 
drops from Good to Medium. The median Preparation of each grade 
of general excellence (solid line) drops from Good almost to Poor. The 
poorest teacher of all has very good professional preparation, being a 
normal graduate. The position of the curves would indicate more 
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correlation than the Pearson coefficient (0.38) gives. The low correla- 
tion is due to the widely scattered character of the distribution. 

Experience . — The influence upon teaching ability of the number of 
years taught is much less than might be expected, judging from the 
importance laid upon it by those employing teachers. The facts in the 
case of the group of 41 1 teachers for whom we have information are 
shown in Table XV and Fig. 11. The median number of years taught 
by the 41 1 teachers is 6 2. Thirty-six per cent of the group had less than 
5 years of experience. After the 2-4 year period the numbers are rapidly 
reduced. The curve showing the general merit corresponding to each 
group of years of experience rises to 18 years and tends downward from 
that point. That experience is positively related to merit for at least 


Experience 


Years 


Years 



* 3 9 *S *8 « «4 a? 30 S3 3$ 39 4sf 



Fig. ii 


part of a teacher’s career is shown also by the relation line giving the 
median years of experience for each grade of merit. The medians fall 
from 14 years at Grade X to 5 years at Grade VIII. From that point 
on, however, there seems to be no relation between the two. The Pearson 
coefficient of correlation between experience and general merit is —0.08. 

Validity of the correlations . — The coefficients which we have given as 
indicating the relations between the various qualities and general merit 
probably show quite accurately the relative importance of these factors 
as they are found in this group of teachers by these judges; but that the 
coefficients are accurate absolute measures of the relations either in 
teachers in general or in this group of 424 may very seriously be called in 
question. 
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Errors of selection: Errors of this kind are not serious as far as our 
present problem is concerned. They do, however, prevent the results 
from being universally applicable for the reason that our sample of the 
teaching population leaves out that very large part of it found in 
the small town and country schools. It has been our effort to secure the 
co-operation of the better judges of teachers in large towns and cities. 
In this limited field the selection is without doubt quite representative, 
but the number is a very small proportion of the whole teaching body 
they represent. 

Errors of judgment: The greatest source of error is of course in the 
ratings themselves. Several factors conspire to make the ratings less reli- 
able than they should be to give us absolutely accurate correlations, 
(i) In the first place, the ratings were, except in eight cases, the first 
ratings which the officers had made by this method. Greater familiarity 
with the scheme and more practice would give much more accurate 
results. (2) The varying standards of the judges have already been 
commented on. The ratings differ in reliability because some officers 
with low standards of excellence are easily satisfied and have rated 
their teachers high, while other officers, with teachers probably actually 
no worse, have rated their teachers lower because their standards 
of excellence are higher. (3) Allied to this is the unreliability 
of judges due to their inability to discriminate different grades of 
excellence. 

The effect of different types of judgment is seen in Table XVI where 
the teachers in four schools, representing good and poor discrimination,, 
are shown as distributed in three qualities representing low, medium, and 
high correlation. Schools IV6 and XX show poor discrimination^ 
while Schools III and XV show much better discrimination both in 
general ratings and in the qualities. That is, the type of judgment affects 
both the general and the particular ratings. 

The general effect of these factors seems to be to make the ratings 
higher than the teachers really deserve. We find the General Ratings 
distributed as follows: 



Very Poor 

Poor 

Medium 

Good 

Excellent 

Grade 


2 

3 

4 

s| 

6 

7 

s 

9 

10 

Frequency 

| 

3 

11 

22 

33 | 

54 

70 

92 

86 

52 



General Rating General Rating General Rating 
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Table XVI. — Sample distributions from four schools showing effect of 
different degrees of differentiation. 
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Lack of discrimination and generous judgments have, therefore, tended 
to put teachers in the upper right-hand squares, nearer the diagonal of 
perfect correlation, thus raising the correlation for the group. 

The obvious remedy for these difficulties is to have a body of compe- 
tent judges trained to a common standard and have them judge the 
same body of teachers many times; but such conditions have so far 
been impossible to obtain. 

Errors of manipulation : Mistakes in handling the figures in forming 
the frequency tables and in working out the correlations have, of course, 
been guarded against by checking them at every possible point. Cer- 
tainly no constant errors of this kind have been present. 

It is probable that the method of correlation employed has counter- 
acted somewhat the effect of the high ratings mentioned above. Since 
the ratings were subject more or less to the constant error of tending 
toward sameness when they should have been more widely different, it 
is important that the method of correlation emphasize the differentia- 
tions that were made. 

Results compared with other studies . — The results obtained by the 
present method agree with and confirm other studies of the same kind. 
Unfortunately, no two lists of qualities are the same, but, as far as com- 
parison is possible, we find the following points common to the study by 
Ruediger and Strayer into qualities of merit in elementary teachers, to 
that of the present writer in the high-school field, and to the present 
investigation. 


Rank ol Quality 

Present Study 

Boyce— Study of 
High-School 
Teachers 

Ruediger and 
Strayer— Study of 
Elementary Teachers 

Instructional skill 

I 

I 

2 

Discipline 

2 

2 

I 

Initiative 

3 

3 

3 

Experience 

6 

4 

4 

General appearance 

5 

5 

5 

Health 

4 

6 

6 


These three studies confirm each other also as to the relation which 
experience bears to efficiency. The relation seems to be positive for a 
number of years during which efficiency increases with experience. This 
positive relation extends to 18 years in the present study, to 20 or 25 
in Ruediger and Strayer ’s results, and to about 15 in the study of 
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high-school teachers. After this period, the latter part of which may be 
characterized by rather stationary efficiency, teaching ability begins to 
decline. 

SUMMARY 

1. The qualities apparently most important in the judging of teaching 
efficiency are those under the heads of “Results” and “Technique of 
Teaching.” 

2. The qualities least associated with general merit are Professional 
and Academic Preparation and the physical qualities of Health, General 
Appearance, and Voice. 

3. Experience is not equally related to efficiency at all stages. 
Efficiency increases with experience for 15 or 20 years; after that period, 
efficiency does not increase in most of the cases of which we have records. 

4. The validity of the correlations we have determined is much 
weakened principally by (1) the small number of cases, and (2) the 
difficulty of getting accurate ratings. 

5. The results of the present study confirm those obtained by others 
as to the importance of the teacher’s technique and her ability to get 
results. 



CHAPTER VI 

GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The following points are apparently most important as resulting from 
our study of the problem up to this point. 

1. The relative merits of teachers are determined almost altogether 
by some sort of “rating” or estimation by supervisory officers. For the 
most part this judgment is formed by general impressions and is not a 
result of an analysis of the situation. 

2. The need for analysis is recognized by many schools, as shown by 
their methods of reporting efficiency. The weaknesses of these schemes 
now in use have to do principally with (a) their choice of terms, resulting 
in inadequate analysis, (6) the lack of definition of terms, resulting in vague- 
ness and indefiniteness, and (c) the method of recording judgments, which 
is frequently wasteful of time or inaccurate or -uncontrolled or all three. 

3. The method of rating proposed in this study overcomes to some 
extent the difficulties involved by a comprehensive list of qualities, care- 
ful definition of terms, and the graphical method of recording judgments. 
When a large number of school officials use the scheme, however, the 
following weaknesses appear in the ratings: (a) Ratings which should 
be the same or nearly the same may differ widely because of differing 
standards of excellence in the minds of different rating officers. 
(b) School officials are not equally able to judge teachers and discriminate 
carefully between their various qualities. 

4. The tests show that comparable and uniformly accurate reports 
on teaching efficiency are not to be had at present and that, to obtain 
them, supervisors have to be trained to a similar standard of excellence 
and given a common fund of information. 

5. When the relation between general merit and the various qualities 
of merit is determined on the basis of ratings by the graphical method pro- 
posed, the following relations appear: (a) The supervisors co-operating 
in this study have put most emphasis on results obtained and tech- 
nical skill displayed and least on the more general personal factors. 
(6) In general, increased professional preparation increases efficiency, but 
the correlation is low because of the widely varying preparation of the 
teachers rated, (c) Experience is positively related to efficiency for only 
part of a teacher's career. 
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APPENDIX 

SAMPLE SCORE CARDS FOR RATING TEACHERS 

Two sample score cards for rating teachers are here presented. The 
first is one proposed by Professor E. C. Elliott, of the University of 
Wisconsin, It is a tentative scheme for measuring teaching efficiency 
which has attracted much attention and which has been widely used as a 
pattern. A few places have been found to use the scheme as a whole. 

The plan was originally presented in 1910. The copy given here is 
of the latest edition, which is not materially different from the first, 
except that the section “ Supervisory Efficiency” has been added with a 
consequent rearrangement of the values. 

PROVISIONAL PLAN 

FOR THE 

MEASURE OF MERIT OF TEACHERS 

Edwaro C. Elliott 
The University of Wisconsin 

City (District) School Room 

Teacher Grade. Subject 

N°. of Pupils Boys-.. ^ 

Special conditions ' 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 

Deduct from possible jo; very slight, 2; slight, 4; marked, 6; very marked, 7; 

extreme, 8. (Possible 20, 40, 60, 80, or 100, in same proportion.) 

Total efficiency = Total Individual Efficiency plus Total Directed Efficiency. 

Minimum standard for approval; according to the standards and exigencies of the 
school or school system. 


Individual Efficiency— 800 Units 

Suggested 

Values 

Deficiencies 

Determined 

Values 

I. Physical Efficiency— 80 units 

1. Impressions— general 

(So) 

10 

20 

20 

10 

20 





2. Health — general 



3. Voice 



4. Habits— personal 



5. Energy and endurance; power of relaxation . 
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PROVISIONAL PLAN— Continued 


Individual Efficiency — 800 Units 

II. Moral— Native Efficiency — 100 units 

1. Self-control 

2. Optimism — enthusiasm 

3. Sympathy — tact 

4. Industry — sense of responsibility 

5. Adaptability 

6. Sense of humor 

7. Judicial mindedness 


Suggested TVfirapncif«? Determined 
Values -LJenciencies Values 


III. Administrative Efficiency— 80 units 

1. Regularity at post of duty 

2. Initiative; resourcefulness 

3. Promptness and accuracy 

4. Executive capacity 

5. Economy (time, property) 

6. Co-operation (associates and superiors) 

IV. Dynamic Efficiency — 180 units 

1. Preparation. Including: ( a ) intellectual 

capacity; (b) academic education; (^pro- 
fessional training; (d) command and use 
of English 

2. Professional attitudes and interest 

3. Human nature attitudes and interest 
(Appreciation of values — physical, intel- 
lectual, social, and moral, in child life) . . . 

4. Instructional skill 

Including: 

a) Definiteness of aim and procedure 

b) Attention and interest of pupils 

c) Formality vs. vitality of instruction 

d) Motor vs. verbal methods 

e) Application of the technique of teaching; 
organization and presentation of subject- 
matter; the recitation as an artistic 
product 

f) Application of the technique of living; 
extent and quality of participation and 
contribution of pupils; the recitation as 
a democratic activity 

g) The tools and machinery of instruction; 
effective adaptation 

h) Assignment of work 

5. Responsiveness to directions and suggestions 

6. Governmental and directive skill (discipline) 

V. Projected Efficiency — 50 units 

1. Economical oversight of pupils not immedi- 
ately under instruction . . . . 
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PROVISIONAL PLAN — Continued 


Individual Efficiency — 800 Units 

Suggested 

Values 

Deficiencies 

Determined 

Values 

2. Continuing preparation 

10 

10 

20 

( 250 ) 

30 

30 

30 

80 

80 

{60) 

3 ° 

10 

10 

IO 



(a) Daily; (b) Weekly; (c) Annual 

3. The school program 



4. Increase of professional equipment (profes- 
sional association, study and reading; 
travel) 



VI. Achieved Efficiency — 250 units 

1. Respect of pupils and community 





2. Leadership; stimulation of individuals and 
community* 



3. School achievement 

a) Responsiveness of pupils; readiness and 
accuracy 



b) Illustrative results 



c) Examinations; rate and amount of prog- 
ress of pupils 



VH. Social Efficiency — 60 units. 

1. Intra-mural interests 





2. Extra-mural interests 

a) Cultural and ethical 



b) Civic 



c) School — patrons 



Total Individual Efficiency 



800 







Directed Efficiency — 200 Units 

Suggested 

Values 

Deficiencies 

Determined 

Values 

I. Supervisory Efficiency — 200 units 

1. Constructive criticism 

( 200 ) 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 





2. Non-interfering supervision 



3. Community encouragement 



4. Professional confidence 

5. Recognition of individuality 





Total Directed Efficiency 



200 



4 




SUMMARY 


Determined Individual Efficiency, 
Determined Directed Efficiency . . 

Total Efficiency. 


units 

units 


units 
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SPECIAL NOTE 

It is believed that this analytical plan for the study of teaching merit will be 
si the greatest service if placed directly in the hands of teachers for their own guidance, 
and as a basis for co-operative effort between teachers and supervisors. The plan is 
not intended to be used as a score card by inspectors . 

While the numerical values assigned to the several items are thought to represent 
general proportional worths, they may be considered as arbitrary, and as affording 
merely a convenient device for the recording of objective judgments and for the 
better diagnosis of defects. 

(Copyrighted, 1914, by Edward C. Elliott) 


The second score card is one used by certain representatives of the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Research in some of their investigations. 
The contents of the front and reverse of the card are shown on pp. 82—83, 
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